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‘Stitch up’ 
row over 
Channel 5 


Andrew CuM 
Media Correspondent 


T HE Independent 
Television Com- 
mission was 
accused last night 
of rewarding old 
vested interests 
after it sprang a surprise and 
awarded the Channel 5 
licence to the second highest 
bidder. 

Channel 5 Broadcasting, a 
consortium headed by Greg 
Dyke, the millionaire Labour 
supporter, and the Socialist 
peer Lord Hollick, was 
handed Britain's last terres- 
trial network, after two rivals 
were ruled out because of the 
quality of their programme 
plans. 

Last night UKTV, a group 
backed by the Canadian 
broadcaster CanWest Global, 
which hid -£56,^0 mmsonior 
the licence, and Richard 
Branson’s Virgin TV, were 
considering whether to make 
a legal challenge. 

Disgruntled sources at the 
two losers suggested that the 
verdict was a stltch-up, a 
reward for lack erf innovation 
and designed to suit the 
broadcasting establishment 
The winning consortium 
bid £22 million for the prize of 
the free channel, which will 
cover 70 per cent of the 
country and reach 45 million 
viewers when it is launched 
in January 1907. 

• Mr Dyke, known through- 
out the television industry as 
Roland Rat's dad for using the 


puppet rodent to save TV-am 
from bankruptcy, said the 
new service would be a 
younger PTV, 

Channel 5 will offer a flvB- 
rUght-a-weak soap set in a 
hospital, an 8pm news bulle- 
tin each night from FTN. and 
classic TV re-runs, including 
Dallas, Minder and The 
Sweeney. 

Channel 5 Broadcasting 
will have to spend £55.1 mil- 
lion on visiting 10 million 
homes to retune an estimated 
4 million video recorders 
which could suffer interfer- 
ence from the Channel 5 sig- 
nal. Home visits — which 
critics have dubbed a 
"burglar's charter” — will 
start next summer. 

Thirty per cent of the 
country will miss out on 
Channel 5, including' swaths 
of the south coast, East 
Anglia, and much of Wales 
and Scotland. 

. The commission said all 
four applicants had sustain- 
able busi ness plans, but it 
criticised UKTV for kick of di- 
versity and proposing too 
many repeats, and Virgin TV 
for an inadequate news 
service. 

UKTV said lawyers will 
meet on Monday to discuss 
the options. David Asper, di- 
rector of special projects for 
CanWest Global, said: "Con- 
sidering that we were the 
highest bid. -and are confident 
that we exceeded every other 
threshold, our group will be 
meeting shortly to review the 
TTC'b decision and to consider 
our position. n 


Robert Devereux, chairman 
of Virgin TV, whose legal ad- 
visers also meet on Monday, 
said: "The decision is unjusti- 
fiable and it shows a great 
lack of imagination. It is an 
appalling idea commercially 
to replicate what is on the 
other channels.” 

Sir George Russell, chair- 
man of the commission, de- 
nied it had conducted an old- 
fashioned beauty contest 
instead of opting automati- 
cally for the highest bidder. *T 
don't think we have exercised 
unusual discretion. This is 
slap bang in the heart of our 
job, which is the quality of 
programming on television.” 

The fourth bidder, New 
Century Television, backed 
by Rupert Murdoch’s BSkyB 
and Granada, passed the qual- 
ity thresholds, but was de- 
feated because of its £2 mil- 
lion bid. 

Mr Dyke said' the channel 
would never aim to reach the 
30 or 40 per cent audience 
shares achieved by BBC1 and 
ITV, and would be happy to 
reach 10 or 15 per cent Dur- 
ing the mid-evening peak. 
Channel 5 will opt out of the 
ratings war by screening lei- 
sure or education 
programmes. 

But ITV and C h a n nel 4 are 
bracing themselves for in- ' 
tense competition for adver- 
tising revenue, though Leslie 
Hill, chairman of ITV, 
brushed off suggestions that 
the network would be dam- 
aged by the new arrival. 
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Abortion curbs inflame 
health rationing row 


T HE High Court opened 
the way yesterday for 
compensation claims by 
dozens of people who con- 
tracted a rare cancer after an 
asbestos factory polluted 
their neighbourhood more 
than 40 years ago. 

Mr Justice Holland ordered 
the multinational engineer- 
ing company T&N to pay 
£65,000 compensation to June 
Hancock, a Leeds payroll 
manageress given two years 
to live when she was diag- 
nosed last year as suffering 
from mesothelioma. 

Mrs Hancock was exposed 
to asbestos dust os a child be- 
tween 1938 and 1951 when she 
lived and played next to a 
factory owned by the T&N 
subsidiary, J W Roberts, in 
Armtey, Leeds. 

A second claimant, Evelyn 
Margereson, was awarded 
£50,000 compensation for the 
death of her husband, Arthur, 
from mesothelioma in 1991, 
aged 66. He had also lived 
near the factory as a child. 

The test cases open the way 
for 40 others who developed 
asbestos-related illnesses 
after exposure to asbestos 
dust near the factory, which 
closed in 1958. 

Some 200 people from Leeds 
have so far died of mesotheli- 
oma. 

Cases settled in the past 
have mainly involved dockers 
or fectory hands. In 1985 a 
coroner held that a woman 
had developed mesothelioma 
from washing her husband's 
weds clothes. 

Asbestos litigation world- 
wide has proved a nightmare 
for the Insurance industry. 
Massive claims, particularly 
in the US, have contributed to 
the debacle at Lloyds. 

Epidemiologists predict the 
worst is yet to come. There is 
an Incubation period of 10 to 
50 years for mesothelioma — 
caused only by asbestos expo- 
sure — and the number of 
cases diagnosed in Britain 
has been rising. It stands at 
about 1,000 a year. 
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Edward PHkinglDn 
and Rebecca Smfthers 

A HEALTH authority in 
Jl southern England in- 
JHhflamed the row over the 
rationing of NHS care by in- 
structing its GPS yesterday 
that it will no longer automat- 
ically pay for free abortions 
for women under 18, 

In a letter obtained by the 
Guardian, the North and Mid 
Hampshire health commis- 
sion tells Its 330 GPs that its 
contract for NHS abortions 
has been ‘‘over performing" 
_ there have been more than 
expected. 

“Free terminations to 
under 18s will no longer be 
automatically provided, and 
all GPs are requested not to 
inform an.v client that they 
will be seen free of charge." 

The latest controversy 
erupted as the Government 
came under intense pressure 
over rationing following a 
Guardian report yesterday of 
a secret meeting between 
senior health officials on 
rationing. 

The Royal College of Nurs- 
ing said it rejected the con- 
cept, arguing that NHS ser- 
vices should be evaluated for 
their effectiveness. 

The Patients Association 
was also critical, saying that 
if there were to be restric- 
tions "decisions must be 
made openly and without se- 
crecy". 

John Spiers, the associa- 
tion's acting chief executive, 
said: "If there is to be ration- 
ing. the public must decide 


what Is spent where, and an' 
what." 

Labour’s health spokes- 
woman, Harriet Harman, 
accused the Government of 
forcing patients to go private: 
“The question will not be -'do 
you need treatment' but 'can 
you pay for it’." 

labour, announcing plans 
to set up a watchdog to moni- 
tor privatisation of the NHS, 
also disclosed evidence of 
restrictions by Co Durham 
health commission. 

A copy of the commission's i 
purchasing plans for 1996/97 I 
says certain procedures such 
as cosmetic surgery "may be 
considered inappropriate to 
fund". 

Health officials attempted 
to ride the wave of protest 
Alasdair Liddell of the NHS 
Executive confirmed a meet- 
ing on "priority-setting" had 
been held but denied it was 
secret and claimed there was 
no intention of providing a' 
national hit-list of treatments. 

North and ‘Mid Hampshire 1 * * * * * * 8 * 10 
health commission also 
sought to' dampen the row by 
insisting it was forced to im- 
pose restrictions on abortions 
to avoid overspending. 

The authority, which is fils 
million in deficit, said its con- 
tract with the British Preg- 
nancy Advisory Service for 
300 terminations a year was 
expected to be completed 
three months before the end 
of foe financial year. 

“This is not rationing, It is 
keeping within budget. 
Women who can afford to 
should pay,” a spokeswoman 


North and Mid Hants' move ! 
has taken the already fraught 
debate on rationing into new 
troubled waters. , | 

The sheer numbers of 
abortions — there were 
166,876 in Britain last year — 
as wbII as their time sensitiv- 
ity make them a far more con- 
troversial target than those 
i denti fi ed elsewhere, such as 
plastic surgery and sex 
changes. 

But the apparent singling 
out by one authority of under-' 
18s for particularly stringent 
restrictions prompted accusa- 
tions that the authority was 
picking on a vulnerable 
group. Tony O'Brien, director 
of the Family Planning 
Association, said. the author^ 
tty was treating an essential 
service as if it were a luxury. 

"This will deny young 
women help at a time when 
they moat need support” 

Women turned away under 
the new guidelines can expect 
to pay between £300 and £550 
for an abortion. About half 
the abortions in the region 
last year were carried out 
privately. 

A Hampshire GP said it 
amounted to creeping privati- 
sation that would force many 
Women to look for treatment 
outside the NHS. 

The GP, who asked not to 
be named, added: "It used to 
be a principle that if I thought 
the treatment was right for 
the patient, and she agreed, it 
would gp ahead. That princi- 
ple is dead.” 
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John Perlman in Soweto 


I S NELSON Mandela los- 
ing his touch? That Is the 
question South Africans 
are asking after their presi- 
dent made an unexpected 
appearance at Soweto Oval 
on the first morning of Eng- 
land's four-day match 
against an Invitation XI 
and failed to influence the 
outcome. 

Mike Atherton and Alec 
Stewart had put an 27 for 
the first wicket when Mr 
Mandela arrived. But un- 
like the All Blacks, who 
never recovered from his 
appearance In a Springbok 
rugby jersey before the 
World Cup final, and the 
Zambian soccer team, who 
let in two goals minutes 




with the president, the Eng- 
land openers went on to 




was caught at mid-on for 
59. 

But day one of the first 



a fine 94 by 




eyrick Pringle 
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looked that young. 




Devon Malcolm, he said: 
“So you are the destroyer, 1 ” 
a reference to the England 


Role model: England pace 
man Devon Malcolm 

do, Mr President,'* Mr 
Bacher replied- “There is a 
serious game of cricket 
being played here.” 

For 10 minutes, Mr Man- 
dela saw little of the seri- 
ous game of cricket His 
view was blocked by a wall 
of cameras, microphones 
and journalists. But he did 
meet the players. Be then 
did a half-circuit of the 
Oval, which brought ex- 
cited children tumbling 
down from the stands and 
sent Mark Ramprakasb 
scuttling to the dressing 
room to fetch his 
Instamattc. 

Mr Mandela had the 
South African pace man , 
Richard Snell, chuckling. 
“He said to me, Tfs an hon- 


Did Mr Mandela ask him 
to go easier on the South 
Africans this time round? 
“No, he didn’t,” Malcolm 
laughed. “When it comes to 
competition, the president 
doesn't want anybody on 
either side to turn down 
their performance.” 
Malcolm made a short 
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of the England team. “It’s 
hard to put. it in words 
really,'* he said. “Bat this 
has got to be one of the top 

moments in my life.” 

The township’s child 

cricketers were out in 

force. “To be seen by these 

kids as a role model is 
really something special," 
Malcolm said. 

8 South African cricket’s 

township development pro- 
gramme has run for some 

10 years. The brightest star 
to come out of the Soweto 
Cricket Club so far, the left- 
handed batsman Geoffrey 
Toyana, faces Malcolm for 
tiie second time this week. 
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THE SERIOUS BEER WITH THE SILLY NAME. 
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A blueprint exists for the ex-general to make a public appeal for money 

Powell seeks advice of 
Republican fundraisers 


Martin Walter 
in Washington 


T HE prospects of a 
presidential bid by 
General Colin Powell 
on the Republican 
ticket increased yesterday, 
after reports that be has can* 
vassed party fundraisers and 
made inquiries about getting 
on to the ballot in New York. 

The talks have been frill of 
hypothetical questions and 
Mr Powell has stressed he has 
made no final decision, but a 
bluperint has been drafted 
calUng.for a $1 million invest- 
ment to buy prime time on all 
television networks simulta- 
neously, in which he would 
appeal for camp ai g n funds 
from the public. 

Modelled on the Ross Perot 
1992 campaign and on former 
Californian governor Jerry 
Brown’s fundraising suocess 
through a freephone number, 
the plan would present Mr 
Powell as the people's candi- 
date, and not the hostage of i 
the party’s donors. 

In talks with the cosmetics 
‘tycoon, Ronald Lauder, and 
the merchant banker. Then - 1 
dore Forstman. two of the 


most .influential Republican 
fundraisers, Mr Powell has 
asked whether they would be 
interested in helping chair 
his finance committee. Mr 
Lauder is urging the retired 
genera] to declare as soon as 
possible, to start raising the 
required minimum of around 
$20 million. 

Mr Powell has also met two 
leading conservatives, the for- 


hobby of rebuilding old Swed- 
ish cars, 21 at last count 

In the White House, and in 
the camp of the Republican 
front-runner Senator Bob 
Dole, there is a a belief that 
Mr Powell will seek to win 
the Republican nomination 
and become America's first 
black president. 

Mrj Clinton has confided to 
friends that he believes the 


Clinton has told friends he believes that 
Powell thinks it his patriotic duty to run 


mer education secretary, Wil- 
liam Bennett, and former 
football hero, congressman 
arid Housing Secretory Jack 
Kemp, to explore a campaign 

strategy- 

"I promised I would not tell 
people what we said. That 
was a condition of our talk,” 
Mr Bennett said. 

“This [Mr Powell] is a very 
orderly man. He does things 
in the right sequence. One, 
book tour. Sell a million 
books. Two. decide whether 
to run for president Three, 
fix Volvo,” Mr Bennett said, 
referring to Mr Powell’s 


O. J Simpson trial and Louis 
Farrakhan’s Million Man 
March had a powerful psycho- 
logical impact on Mr Powell, 
persuading him of patri- 
otic duty to run, to heal 
America’s racial divide. 

Despite high approval rat- 
ings in opinion polls, and the 
freezing of the Republican 
race as everyone waits for Mr 
Powell his nomination by the 
Republicans is not automatic. 

The first two electoral hur- 
dles. the Iowa caucus and the 
New Hampshire primary on 
February 20, are not friendly 
to Mr Powell. The Republican 


party in Iowa is controlled by 
the religious right, and Mr 
Dole has strong personal sup- 
port, coming from neighbour- 
ing Kansas. In New Hamp- 
shire, tile two main interest 
| groups among Republicans 
j are foes of abortion and of 
: gun control the two areas 
1 where Mr Powell most differs 
from Republican orthodoxy. 

I Although most opinion 
polls suggest that the Republi- 
cans would lose to Bill Clin- 
ton with Mr Dole as their can- 
didate, the 72-year-old party’s 
Senate leader has an over- 
whelming number of endorse- 
ments from local political 
figures. 

Some of Mr Powell’s friends 
have said he could announce 
as early as November u, Vet- 
erans Day. Few campaign 
consultants believe this be- 
cause they see no sign that he 
is organising support for the 
straw poll of activists at the 
annual Florida Republican 
party convention in Orlando 
mi November 18, which has 
been nicknamed the first pri- 
mary. They expect a Powell 
announce ment to come after 
the Florida straw poll which 
will also point to the pros- 
pects of his Republican rivals. 



Young Spielberg accused of running rings round doughnut mogul 


Christopher Reed 
by Los Angeles 


( S A Hollywood doughnut 
maker correct in claiming 
director Steven Spielberg 
has been lying about his 
age — or is his story fhll of 
holes? 

The tasteless saga, in- 
volving the Oscar-winning 
maker of Schindler’s List 
and Jaws, goes hade 27 
years. In 1968 Denis Hoff- 


man, Mr Spielberg’s then 
partner in the firm De- 
signer Donuts, financed the 
film maker’s first movie, 
Amblln. In return, Mr 
Spielberg agreed to direct a 
film for Mr Hoffman in the 
next 10 years. 

In 1977, when Mr Spiel- 
berg was already famous, 
Mr Hoffman accepted a 
$30,000 settlement and 
withdrew his rights to a 
Spielberg movie because he 
believed the director had 


been a minor — under 21 in 
Californian law — when he 
signed the contract 

But this week Mr Hoff- 
man renewed his soft after 
discovering Mr Spielberg is 
a year older than he claims. 
The doughnut mogul has 
prod deed a birth certificate 
showing Mr Spielberg was 
born In Clncbmatti, Ohio, 
on December 18. 1946. 

This means that not only 
was Mr Spielberg over 21 
when he signed the con- 


tract but Who’s Who and 
the Film Encyclopaedia 
wrongly list his birth year 
as 1947. 

Mr Hoffman is claiming 
$33 million from the direc- 
tor. what he estimates he 
would have made from the 
Spielberg movie; the direc- 
tor is counter-suing for “fi- 
nancial harassment**. 

What puzzles Hollywood, 
used to people fudging their 
age, is why do it by only 
one year? 



Crying shame . . . South Korea's former president Roh Tae-woo tearfhlly apologises daring a press conference In Seoul 
yesterday for hiding 500 trillion won ($650 million) in a slush fund. The scandal threatens to swallow President Kim 
Young-sam. who allegedly received funds from Roh for his election campaign in 1992. photograph- yon hap 
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European we a th er outlook 


Today will be cold and breezy with a mix of sun- 
shine and heavy ahowara, the showers falling as 
hall or snow on all high ground and at lower lev- 
a's m the north. Top temperatures between 3 and 
8 degrees. 

Ciniw r ad the Lew CoonHes, AuUs 

Hdtewtowf 

A rather Cloudy day over southern Germany. 
Austria and Switzerland with bursts of showery 
rain. Northern Germany and the Lew Countries will 
do much brighter with some sunshine. Top tem- 
peratures between 13 and 18 degrees iron north 
to south. 


A depression ewer northwestern France will bring 
unsettled showery weather to all areas. The show- 
ers will do heavy and Jwigtny In the north, while 
the south should nave the test or any sunshine on 
offer. Top temperatures ranging horn 11 in the 
north to 22 on the Riverla. 

State and Porto— I 


Northern Spain and northern and western Portugal 
win have a mix of sunshine and occasional show- 
ers. Remaining areas should have another dry and 
Bright day wtth same warm sunshine. Max temp 
ranging from 18 degrees in the wet areas to 27 
degrees in Cordoba and Seville, 
ter . 


The long dry spells looks set to continue with any 
early-morning mist or fog clearing to leave high 
clouds and spells at lazy sunshine. Max tamp 20- 
23 degrees. 


A chance of am or two sharp showers in me east 
but most places will be dry and bright with a mix 
of clouds and sunny spells, and a bit warmer than 
resent days- Max tamp 19-23 degrees. 


Television and radio — Saturday 


BSC 1 


Nmk Weuher. fcao SuperTed 
83ft Willy Fog. SjOO The Addams 
Family. 0-80 The Now Adventures Of 
Superman. 10.1ft Live And Kicking. 
1.11 WaaSw. 1.18 Grandstand. 830 
New*: Waataer 630 Region it News 
And Waaihar. 53« Dad's Army. 7-03 
Jim Davidson's Generation Gams. BjOO 
Noel's Ho s e Party. AM The National 
Lottery Ltvo. »4» Casually. 93ft New* 
And Sport Waamar. 10.13 FOJb 
Deadly Identity, 1120 Match Of TIM 
Day. IMS 71 m Stand Up Show. 1.1* 
RUb A Bullet For The General. 8.10 
Weather. 8 . 1 ft Ctoae. 

BBC a 


n Mail Open University The 
Developing World. 148 Drifting 
Canftnento 10.10 Our Health in Our 
Hands. I0u3ft Becoming A Student 
T1-OQ Chanakya. 11.40 VWeo Byte. 

11 JO Network East. 16*0 Film 95 With 
Bany Norman, 130 PUJfc Odd Man 
(hit 3.10 TUk (aland in The Sun. MS 
The Oprah Winfrey Show. 448 TOTP2. 
8-30 Snookar — Grand Prfac. 7.10 Pride 
And Prejudice. MS New And Sport; 
Weather. 8-20 The Booe. ft.10 
Pertormonce: Henry IV. lOJIS Interval. 
1040 Performance: Henry IV. IXjOB 
Have I Got News For You. 1IU8 
Snoskar — Grand Pria. 140 mAh Hell 
in The Pacific. UO nut Tha Big Bus. 
4r8S Japanese Grand Prlx. 


• Intatsat 

ftjOOani BBC World News. SJO Rainbow 
845 Creepy CrswKsa. 74» The Rehim 
(8 Dognnien. 78s The Movie Game. 
730 The Wind In The wuiom slid Blue 
Pacar. aas MU» And Angelo. 8-03 Dr 
Who. fcftp Hot Ctada. 8180 Beet Of KUroy 
10JO The Boar » Anna And Mcfc. 12J» 
The Baal Of Pafcble MHt ia» tea Win 
Prizes. iJO Eastandera S4M M8 m And 
Angela 8L30 Count Duckuta. 3JIO Dr 
Who 4.15 Big Break. 444 Small Obfecta 
Of Desire. AOJ Prime W«aWar. B.fO 
Casftas. 8kOO B8C Worid Neem. 8L80 Ho» 
To Be A utte S*d. flifto Selce ft Lucky. 

7- 00 Msal's Home Party- ft-OO Shrinks. 

8- 38 Prkrw Weather ojoo Bob 
Monkhouaa On The Spot Mo The Vibe. 
10-00 Tha NeveNOn-A-Sundty Show 
1030 Top 01 The Pops. 11-00 The All 
New Ahrxl Say la Shew, il JO Latw WWi 
Joots Holland, laao The Bin Omnibus. 
1-20 Quaes. 2-10 Small Olsecti Of 
Desira. UO The Beat 01 KUroy 940 
Bo tf Of Ame And Nick. S-io Tha Bast Of 
PabbM MU. 5,10 Beat Ol PaMXe Mill 
BBC World 


•BiMtaai 

ft - O O Mis BBC World News 8-28 The UM 
Show. IjOO Neva. 7-20 Heart Of Tha 
MaBa r 8-00 HaadUnes 8JH Urate The 
Bhia Rag 9-00 News. 9-25 Tha Travel 
Show 10-00 Hsadtties. 1005 Hortzrai 
11-00 Nevra. lija Brian n Vmw. 

1000 H—ttUnoa 1X05 The World 
Debale. 14M News. 1.29 World Nawa 
Week. XOO New 22ft FUm SB 300 
H eadli n e*. 8-05 Assignment 4-00 News. 
42ft One Fflol fci Tha Past 8-00 World 
News 525 Time Out; The Ctehee Show 
8LOO Wand Now* 5*8 World tows 
Week 7450 News. 723 The Late Show 
500 Kaodlnos. a 05 hortzon. 500 World 
Neva. 920 Tmta Out Top Gear 10-00 
m*t New. 1021 World Business 
Review. 1120 Vfartd News. 1125 World 
Buainesa Review 12-00 World News 
1825 Mm Businas* Report 120 Warfd 
Neva 128 Busmess Review SUM World 
News. 925 India Business Report. 500 
World Nawa. 82ft World Busmen Review. 
4J09 World News 42H Floyd's American 
Pie BJM World Maws S25 UN World. 
Radh>4 


024-94 6 MKL- 188 iHz (1514) 

7 ,00am News BrieOng. 7,io Farmkig 
Tad». 720 Prayer tar 8ra Day. 72B 
Weedier. 800 Today. SJM Wetuher. 
1QOQ News. IOuOS Soort on 4. 1020 
Breakawsy *1-00 News. Loose Ends. 
12-00 Neva: The Weak In Weeknin— r. 
1220 Europfaie. 1-00 Money Bo* 125 
The News Quiz too New*. 2.10 Any 
Quesdons? 1455 Shipping Forecast 820 
Nevis; Any Answers? 320 Satirday 
Playhouse: The Six* et Shadows. S-00 
News, Thai's notary 530 Science Now 
920 FHo on 4. 9-40 Personal Otseaateo. 
920 Shipping Fornax, bob Weedier 
720 Sbt O'clock Neva. 725 Week 
Ending 720 Oilspring 820 KcWdaaoope 
Longings. 820 Setwdey NJgh* Theatre. 
Phone Mb *i the Evening 1005 Music m 
Mind 1020 Ten t» Ten 1029 Weefrur 
1120 Newd 11.15 The Heritage Quit. 
1148 Famous tar 16 lAndes 1820 
Compering Notes wtti H chord Baker. 
1220 Any Btaka 520 News. 120 The 
Lata Story; Grata's 6kay. 128 Slipping 
Forecast. 220 As World Ssrvtae 920 
Bella on Siaidey 826 (FUl The R*tta 4UK 
Thome. «2ft Bh^pkig Forecast 

BBC WteW Sorvkte 


BBC Mtarid Bernice can tw received e? 
Bigtand on UW 8*8 kHz Mfing end in 
Waaiem Europe <jn LW IBS &tz ( WISmj 
T-teaen Newaday 720 Ftarti Bsute. 
725 On Screen . 920 World News 5.15 
From The WaeHiea. 820 People And 
PoSdcs 020 World New 9.10 Worcb Of 
Fetal. 9.15 A Jety Cued Shew 1020 
WeridNewE. 1005 Wald BtetnenNaw5 
10.19 Eureka) itMft Snerta Roundtoi 
1120 Mevodaah. 1120 BBC Engteh; Pop 
«12ft Leoar from America. 1MO 
Nevada* 122oUertOtan 120 World 
New* lOSWortd Busmsoi Review ».<S 
Bntaai Today 120 CeunterpeviL 2 jOO 
NewehOur 320 WorW News 305 


Sportsvmrtd. 500 World News. 4-05 
Sponsworid 020 World Nevis. S-19 
S portavw ri d contfauad. 530 (MW) News In 
German. 820 Goortacrid 6-00 News 
Sunmary. 621 Weekend 020 Werfem 
PhUaaophsm bi a Nutshell. 525 Spom 
Roundup. 7-00 Hews de * . 720 Ecienca in 
AcSoil 820 Wocid News. 505 From Old 
Own Corespondent 925 Book Ctuioei 
920 Countarpoait 500 Navnhour. 10-00 
World Nows. 1000 World Bualnass 
Review. 10.18 Briten Today. 1020 
Meriden 1120 Nemriesk. 1120 Play <y 
(is Week Fuaire Past 1X20 Jazz fknr 
and Then. 1*26 Seven Day* *20 
Neviadask. 120 The Loamlng Vtorid. 12ft 
Britain Today. 300 World Neva. 3.10 
Press Review 8.10 BaunAyte 320 From 
Our Own Correspondent 820 WTH8 Oa 
820 Newsdey. 820 The Ed Stewart Show 
■ 420 World News. 2.15 Sports Rouxkm. 
220 Fmrli Estate 425 Sconce View 
250 WsvaguKta. 520 Nevisdeak. 520 
Sheri 8tary. 525 Local Heroes. 920 
Newsduy B20(MW) We*end. 920 In 
Prate ol God. 

The Movie Channel 


• Ante 

720 Lee Miserable*. 520 Dr Jekyll 
And Mr Hyde. 520 The lent 01 The 
Mohicans. 1020 Strga The Lion 1129 
Dishonored, i.ift Broken Pledges 300 
Tha Coenterfall Conteesa. 520 Scooby- 
Dou And The Reluctant MfarewoB. 720 
Tha Whipping Boy. 520 Last Ac&on 
Hero 1120 Strfiung DWansa 1.00 
Judgment Night. 320 StrWno Diannes. 
42ft Ballad Of Joale. 

Sky Movtee 


•Astra 

720 Shewceae 920 Ladytwg Ladybug 
1120 COM Rfvar. 120 The Melons' Crtaia 
An Eeatar Stray. 820 Ev9 Under The Sun 
500 Robot Wan. 720 Mystery Uaratan. 
OOOGutay AeSln iiXMBider Moon 
120 Hodywood Dreams 350 Three Of 
Heam 220 Where Tha Rtvara Roe NorVi 
Sky Motrin QoM 


• Am 

120 The Seven Year ften 320 will 
Penny. 920 The Big Parade Of Comedy. 
720 Caught In The Draft 520 The 
Utile Shop 01 Horrors 1120 
Frankensteki Must Be Destroyed' 132ft 
Them Of Blood. 320 To The DevH A 
Daughter. 2,05 Close 
Sky Sports 


820 WWF Row. 920 aeskedmll 1120 
Soaine- 120 Sports Saturday 520 
Soccer Magazine. 720 Dpcnv Genre 
T20 World Sport Special 820 ice 
Hockey 1020 airy Spara Centre. 1020 
BOMng 1320 Hold The Beck Page 120 
SuperMea Chemptonahlp — Lnv 320 
Bmraig. 500 Supertakee. 


• AstrwEutatel 

520 Formtae 1. 920 EaMabtei 1020 
BsstedMfl 1120 Sumo. 1320 Boring 
120 Formula 1. 320 MaercycUng 320 
Lkra Qot. BOO Towing Car BOO hector 
PiMng. 920 Formula 1 720 Tractor Pu»- 
y# 920 Aorctaics. 500 Aerobics 1020 
Formula 1. 1120 Boring. 1320 Formula i. 
1*20 Lmb Fomada 1. 120 MotarapwiB 
Report 320 Ooea 520 LJve Formula i 

Sky One 


820 FtaWEarea Ftem The Hedga 1020 
GhouMBahed. 1320 Shoeft 120 WWF 
Mama too The Hit Mtk 300 Wonder 
Woman 420 Growmg Palm. 420 Thraa'a 
Company. 920 Rung Fit The Legend 
gintiraiea. 920 The Young Indiana Jones 
Chrcmcte 720 WWF 520 Rotxxxa 
0201*5. 1020 Cope I 1050 Cepe n. 
1120 Dream On 1120 Talas From The 
QW* 1320 The Mario 81ww. 1320 
Eddie Dadd. 120 WKRP In CttctaMI 320 
Satardsy tftgtn Lwe XOOHlMb. 

UK QoM 


• Art™ 

■20 Laaam. 580 Going For Gold. 920 
Warring 1QOO Sacrel Army 11-00 Nrigh- 
bouRk 120 F#m- Charge Of The ugia 
Sngad*. 3.15 EWt&rteri Onntws. 610 
fill Death Us De Part 650 Tin Death Up Do 
Part. 7JM French Fields. 755 It AkiT Hall 
HoL Mum. 828 The MaUng at Termnate 
4 025 The BUI Qrnytwa 161 5 The 
Young Ones. 1120 FHm: Termratar Z 
kidgmern Dor. 12S In Concert 320 The 
AJ&uirShow. 3S0Shapi*ig 

M 8 C Suparubannal 


• mowbuMm 

720 The McLaughlin Group 720 Helta 
Austria, Hade Vienna. 800 (Yews 820 
Eurdpa Journal. 920 Cyberachotil. 

1020 Cteuaio. 1120 Super Shop 
1220 Wine Express. 1*50 Graai 
Houses a The World. 120 vtdsotashionl 
120 Talldn' Blues. 320 BaaabeU 600 
Gall. 420 NBC Super Spona. 520 Goff 
520 News 520 Air Combat 720 
Breed** Cap Lam. 620-Conege 
Feetban 1320 Lota NfgM MSih Conan 
O’Brien 120 Talkin' Blum iJO Jay 
Lena. 3 20 The SetUv BeaB Slow. 320 
Talkin' Blues. 220 Rivera Lhra. 520 
Bus knot View. 520 NSC News. 520 
Wmrtay Business. 520 NBC Nevra. 

Discovery 


• Aterilrtriatt 

020 Glasafc Wherte 1020 Fhgftt Deck. 
1020 Secret Weapons 1120 The 
Dinosaurs' 13-00 Rsa&n Of DorkneM 
120 Close 


Television and radio — Sunday 


BBC 1 


Tha Young Indiana Jones 
Chraniclae 615 D«acoverii»8 Ewe 020 
Breakfast Will FroaL 1020 Flm UflK. 
1120 See Heart 1120 Buanoa — World 
Spanish. 11-45 This Multimedia Business 
1300 The 11th How 1-00 CounlryFna 
120 News: On The Record. 320 
EastEnder*. 825 Columbo. 610 The 
Bookworm. 620 The Ctaftras Show. 680 
The Graai Anhguss fteiL 720 Newe: 

W emher. 720 fevteml Now*. 72ft 
Songs Of Praise 54» Laet Of The 
Summer Ifte 8-30 The Showsoppera. 
630 Children In Need. 920 Keeping Up 
Appearance*. 1020 Pride And Prefudlca. 
105ft New*, Weaker. 11.10 In Search 
Of Happiness. 1120 Other Worlds. 1320 
FUk Planet Of The Ape* 320 Weataar. 
225 Close. 

BBC £ 


Miniature Worlds 7.10 Firat 
Tuesday fri November. 600 Playdays. 
820 The Animals Of Farthing wood. 525 
Jaekanory. Home On The Range. 920 
Japanese Grand Pri* 1029 Travel Bug. 
1120 Grange HU. 1150 The little 
Vampire. 1619 Growing Up WBd. 18-40 
Star Trek 120 The Sunday Show. 61ft 
Tha O Zone. 320 Regional Progr aj irni es. 
820 Snooker — Grand Prt* 610 Rugby 
Special 7.10 Trials Of Uta. 820 On The 
Road Again. 820 Tbnawetah. 920 The 
Mpney Programme. 1020 Cinema Europe 
— The Other Hotarwsod. 1120 Grand 
Pnx. 1120 Snooker — Grand Pria 1.10 
nut The Bn RWspara. 320 Close. 

820 The Learning Zona. 


• Intetel 

OOOmn News. 920 ftokitow 829 Mefvta 
And Maureen's Murio-Mireme. 720 
Oedger. Bonze And The Roar. TOS Court 
Oudojls. 750 The AH Bectrtc Amusement 
Arcade 8.18 Bite Pete 820 «VHd And 
Crazy Kkta 60S Dr Who . 920’ Bern Of 
KUroy. 1020 Beet Of Arms And NM. 
12.09 The Stmday 8fv>« 169ft Prime 
Weather 120 Anftguee Hoedaho*. 12ft 
TbeBtH 639 CHtat 82ft The Return Of 
Oogtanlen. 850 Or Who. 420 AnHques 
Roadshow. 525 Hears Of Geld. 020 BBC 
ritarta News. 520 Only Fpota And Horaee. 
720 Bamsnto’s Chfidran. 725 Prime 
Mteaher. 820 Saigon. Yesr Of Tha CeL 
650 HoSywood. 1028 Bongs Of Prate 
1120 The Vis* 1120 The Haver On A 

Sunday Show. 1 320 Tog Ol The Ftea- 

1320 Eaatandera Omnibus. 61B Beg 
Break 32ft KBroy . 325 The Beat Ol Anne 
And Ntek 5-35 Best Of Pebble Mfl. 

BBC World 


OEutaael 

OOOwn BBC Wqrid New* 025 InSa 
Busmees Report 720 News. 729 Now 
*5*-*B° HeedSnee. 825 /tegrreem. 
520 News. 928 The Ctataee Show 1020 
News. 1020 Heart Cl The U*sar moo 
Nevra 1126 The Lais Shoe. 1320 Head- 
hnes160ft Under The Blue Fite. 120 
Headnnes. 128 BreaMsei VYHi FroaL zoo 
Nmra . 33» Top Geer 320HstaHnM. 

52ft Horttcn 220 New* 428 Tho Trmrel 
Show 520 IMwta Nows 638 FtamTs 
AmarioanPie 520 Nwg 928 On The 
Record 720 News 726 Britain ki View 
600 Ha a ritl n e* 828 New Map Of AM'S 
520 Novel 53ft One Foot ki Tha Past 
1020 World Review. 112 O New* 1125 
Bumneea Repcrt 1320 Now* 1328 
Money Progn u ra n e. 120 Nows 12 ft 
Bushins Report zoo tew. 2*5 Nowy 
Pregremm* 320 Nswo. 536 Buekien 
Report 220 New* 23ft Tomonwh 
Wortd. 500 New* 025 Britain In Vraw 

RmSo 4 


« MHZ; 1B8 tatt (1514) 

720tap News Briefing. 7.10 Somaihng 
uixteriocid. 728 Weather aoo NewsT 
610 Sunday Ftaoare. 615 On Your Form. 
520 Sunday 550 The Week's Good 
Cause. *28 Waaiher lOuMNewe 
1610 Sunday Papers, 10.16 Laltar from 
Adtete 1020 Morning Service. 11.15 
The Algiers. 1619 Meotumwave. 12-43 
Four Comers. 1 . 1 S Desert MsnJ Dtoa 
320Tha World This Weateri. a 2 ft 
SHPPmg. 820 Gerdenera’ Question Time. 
820 Claaelc Serial. The Eve of St Aonm 

rtS S2L 0, e*’L!!^ 3L1B 

^ Nete Salmon and Sihwn Gte 
•20 Poetry Pte&oei 850 EhippuM 
Forocori US Woedw 720 8 h O'clock 
New* 7.15 Feedback 720 hi nimnim 
600 Children's BBC Radio 4 - utth) 

Srita 600 (FU) The 
Nsoiral Htafiary Programme 520 (LWl 
Sumo* ~ World Spanish. *30 iF/d) * 
TIioTb History 645 (LW 1 The French 
Ewswnce. 1020 JFMJ UK pic. T 6 f 5 
SjJJ ***1 Startea In Gorman 1020 (FMi 
Square on die Pyrnegoces 1020 
^ m Pon «0«L «2ft weemer 
1 1*«8 Aft in dm Mind 
ii2H A Week m era urn 1618 in 

S**? of ftdtfi 120 

■ -30 Ttia UilB &kw 1 ip QhifvajajL 
Foresaw 6 O 0 As **"*** 

BBC World 


88C Wrt'ld Service an fag received oi 
^ a ' and »• MW 6*8 VH* (sSSTSS m 
Western Eiropg on LW ttg ida (iSISm] 

MB GWtol 

COrioems 630 From Our Own 
Cwre6Pcn(JanL 650 Write On. g-no w»u 
Felin 515 awa 

SjaSMSfar aS" 

aSmtSfc 


From AmenoL 420 News Svnmery 425 
Spans Rouidup 61 s 2000 . 520 Wbrfd 
News 519 Fourth Estate. 520 (MW) Nevra 
In German. 520 BBC EngUte 5-45 <MW) 
News to German. 528 Britain Today- 920 
Europe Today 680 Soimdbyte. 529 
Spom Roundup 720 Newade* 720 
Play Of The Wsek. 820 The Ed Stawet 
Shmv. 520 Neasboid. 1020 World News. 
1600 World Burimoa BrieL 1615 Britain 

Today- loaoEuraka! ISOONonsdeek. 
1120 Lettar From America. ll-4«-Sporta 
nourdte 1600 Mam. f610VoteBoE 
1616 VWeoo Chan Show. 1X20 
-Wbvegutta. l*5ft Book Cfwfaa. 12a 
N n wmOask. 120 Local Heroes 129 Britain 
Today. 320 World News. 610 Aw 
Review. 615 Western Philosophers In e 
Nutahett. *20 Artythtng Goes. *20 
N o w ad ay. 320 Composer of me Month 
220 World New* 4.18 8port» RoundUk 
220 Jssz For The AsMng. 920 Newedeok. 
920 Of The Sned. 820 (MW) Europe 
Today. 52ft Weaken Phjkaophera Ins 
NuadtaH 600 Nowaday. 020 t.MW) Europe 
Today. 920 Andy Kerahaw. 

Tho Movie Ctwinal 

• M« 

720 Kidnapped 600 The Now 
Adventures Of UWe Toot 520 The 
Family Jewels. 1 1.00 Raising A Riot 
1-00 Eureka Stockade. 300 Sister A a 
2. Back In The He&iL 520 Scooby-Ooo 
And The Ghouf School. 700 Groundhog 
Day. 520 Sister Act 2: Back In The 
Habit 1120 Red Rock West 1-00 
Swing Kid* 320 Deep Red. 420 The 
Roots Ol Heaven. 

Stay Movies 

•Mr 

720 Showcase. 520 BueMr* Moon. 

1120 Kha Me Goodbye l20Th*Ywn 
Princes* 320 To Dance Wtti The White 
Dog. 520 Nome Rm 720 Addaits 
Famlbi Vote* 020 Gening Gold. 1120 
On Deadly Ground. 1650 The Movie 
Show. 120 Untamad Love. 355 LM* 
230 Mgwmare C«y. 

Sky Mowltos Odd 

• Astra 

IS 2*1 nt ** TMao * aj0 ° 800 & kww- 

250 a Dorado 720 OP Lklttta. 600 
temtadi Hcneymoon. 1120 CtaMne 
1*25 CNCken Of The Corn. 339 Cars 
Eya 4.1OC10ML 

Sky Sporte 


• Asm 

820 Wats rap orts Warfd. 520 Boring 
1120 Bupertrihas ChamplonshlpL 120 
Goals On Sunday. 630 Hold The Back 
Soccer 220 Lhra 

FoabriL 600 Ice Hockey 1020 NFL l>«* 
120 Oorts On Sunday a-OOCtaa* 
Ettaoaport 

• Astrft/Eutetet 

fOTnFa 1. 1600 Motor* 1120 Por- 
7*?nk 700FomUlB 
“oFtairade 1.950 
1000 FOr. 
Car. 1600 Bering. 
120 0*1**; Maputo* IOC Clone 

Sky One 

•Ate* " 

?°"? r •>°o OhouR-Mtiad. 
9^ 1*2pPt«C4ri» Frm The 
S!. M ^-*20 The Duhae 
g HazanL 420 Star Trek Ytowser. aoo 
Worid Wreadmg F ederatton AcSon Zone. 
O OP Or em Eeo apea. BOO Mighty Morphtn 

• E5 wl * f. Bw HM 5 720Th3 Simpsons. 750 
^eStearane 820 amrarfy Hdis S02ta 
500 Stir Trek; Voyager. 1020 
f^>^»-*120 Renegade 1 x 20 LA 
Uw. 120 Entertainment Tortgle. 120 
SOB. *30 Comic Stop Lw* 320 HH Mix. 

UKQoW 

•Astra 

*20 Utote 935 Going For Quid 680 
Spraig And Autumn B .19 And Mother 
Matoa Rv* 64® giesa Thta htaus* iaiO 
wwn The Boat Cornea In. 11-09 Qr Who 

aES'SS if 0 .. 1 ’* Da **« W * ch - iM > n 

AdiTHaH Hoi. Mum *20 Film- Oocte m 
The PWl Farther show. 

*55 The Bin l Onwbw. 6i ft Bergerac. 
Sams Mofhara Oo 'Ave 'Em *20 
Pftul Dsnett Magic Show fcoo 
«tay. 1020 Miami Vice. 1120 
Opjcai Brencn. 1*29 Mwtewta. 1.10 
Fhlteo Eye 610 Wanhip. 325 Shopofna 

M8C Htteo r e hen raet 

•Ateid&totet 

720 Briefly Biaifiete 720 Wnnera. 920 
Nome aoo Buekwes Vtei 500 Air Com- 
bM IQflOFia'i Gentry 1120 Super 

atop. 1 Xoo McLaughlin Croup. 1*30 
Grape ana 120 Eneaiwa Lriariyte 
120 TaUn* Jib SAOBaaabtal 030 X 
KMure 220 Quma Ua. BOO Mael Tha 

Prate 520 (tew. 630 Vtoeotaritioni 720 
Wine Express 730 8eflna ScoB Show 
630 NBC Newe Magazine. 920 News. 
1*00 Jey Lorn. 1120 GoH 1600 Conan 
0 tote 120 Tate' J*tt 130 -toy Lena 
UO Beta Seen Show *30 TaJUn Jan. 
220 Rtaen Lhra 520 The MctftughUn 
Graup 830 NBC Neva. 60QNOMS. *15 
NBC He**. 630 Stab And Doris. 

Dte c Qu e r y 

• Aarawetet 

fcoo Bette StaHco* 620 Secret Weapon*. 
•20 Ware in Puce. 720 Tho 9m 720 
State Ol Alan 8-00 Tha Global Family. 
UOOnvfngpaastona 600 Ectttaa. 550 
vcyegar. 1600 Wonders Ot Waster. 

1680 Ultra Serened. 1120 Sctanca 
Write 1130 Camectoti 2. 1X20 
Tate from The iiaaratato tOOCtoaa. 
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TheGuari 



British drop 
attaek on 
EUcourt 


John Pa Iraar In Brussels 



Ready for lift-off. ..Flyeraj 


! their kite for the 4th 


Festival in Calvi, on the Island of Corsica. The festival features kites and hot air balloons photograph: ouwERSAticrez 



Naked first lady 
makes a splash 


Halms SmBh in Athens 


Gi 


k KEEKS have become 
■quite used to seeing 
Itbdr first lady in a 
state of undress, but noth- 
ing could ha ve pr epared 

thwm fijr flip pn-Hni y 

day on the front page <ff Av- 
riani. the once loyal gov- 

wninm t ftafiy ne Brnn W. 

“She is governing nsT. 
the headline said above the 
photi^rg phof an adeDinfi- 
tra Iaani-Papandreon on a 
beach being fondled by a 
woman as she reefined on a 
rock. A cap tio n beneath 
readz “Wake np poor 
Andreas'’. 

The photograph was also 
splashed across the front 
pages of other Athens dai- 
lies and a public prosecutor 
ordered the immediate ar- 
rest of the n e w spap er pub- 
lishers. AH were charged 
with an “xmprovobed in- 
sult" against Mr Papan- 
dreou’s wife. 

George Komis, the pub- 
lisher of Avriani, was on 
the run last night, bnt 
police arrested the pub- 
lisher of Onoma newspaper, 
Makis Psomladis, who is ex- 
pected to be tried today. 

Ms Liani 'Pa pandr eon 
issued a statement de- 
nouncing the picture as a 


tabricafinn. saying she bad 
nothing but conte m p t for 
those involved in a cam- 
paign against her. 

The prime minister, An- 
dreas Papandreoa, aged 7S. 

toM3n emeajja i w.ji w u ' ifBug 
vrfrtl hK pitilicnid w -a iii i w . 

ter to discuss the affair. A 
government spokesman, 
Telemachos Chitins. de- 
nounced the ph n tnpaph aic 
an “obvious LakeT- 
Mr Konnslold the 

tZimi ffiani ibi 'd im silny fiwit 

the photograph was genu- 
ine. He said it was one of 
many, either given or sold 
to him by friends of Ms 

T .IaTiy PapawtlrMii, a gwl 40, 

inclnding disgruntled 
Socialists who have been 
enraged by the former 
stewardess’s alleged politi- 
cal ambitions. 

The photograph is the 
tenth to be published by 
Avriani and Mr Souris 
promised to continue doing 
so until Ms Idantfapan- 
dreon. who Is her hus- 
band’s chief^of staff, with- 
draws from public life. 

*Tt is obvious she wants 
to be the leader of Pasok 
[the ruling Panhellenic 
Socialist Movement] and 
Greece. We fongbt for 
socialism in th«« country 
and we will fight to bring 
her down.” he said. 


Italy saved by the ‘EMU factor 9 


Arisk erf exclusion from economic union was 
Uni's secret weapon. John Hooper reports 


VARIOUS factors com- 
bined to poll Italy bade 
from the brink of crisis 
this week. 

Rank and ffie discontent 
within Communist Refounda- 
tion, the party whose deputies 
bad initially resolved to vote 
a gainst the government, cer- 
tainly helped to make them 
mare amenable to a deal But 
at least as important was 
something which has become 
a pervasive influence on Ita- 
ly’s politics; toe EMU factor. 

As Germany's finance min- 
ister, Then WaigeL noted last 
month there is little chance 
that the Italian economy will 
be read)* for economic and 
monetary unification by the 
European Union’s deadline of 
1989. The Maastricht treaty 
set out a series of conditions 
regarding deficits, inflation, 
and public debt The Central 
Bank governor, Antonio Fa- 
zio, has already said that Italy 
cannot meet the public debt 
criterion. Yet, as the outraged 
reaction to Mr Waigel’s 
remarks showed. Italians ex- 
pect to he given a politically- 
motivated waiver. There is a 
widespread belief that noth- 
ing claiming to be a European 
economic and monetary 
union can be launched with- 
out the continent’s third larg- 
est economy. 


There is an equally wide- 
spread acknowledgment that 
if Italy is to be made an excep- 
tion, it will need to provide 
evidence of progress towards 
the target percentages. 

When the prime minister, 
Lamberto Dini, got to his feet 
in parliament on Thursday 
week to defend his g ov ern- 
ment from a no-confidence 
motion, his position was 
stronger than may have ap- 
peared. He could warn his 
critics that if they voted him 
out of office, they had to be 
ready to thp blame tor 
excluding Italy from the ElTs 
next great project 

As he explained, a govern- 


ment crisis would set off a 
r im on the lira which could 
only he contained by higher 
interest rates. That would in- 
crease the cost of government 
interest payments and add to 
Italy’s public debt The unspo- 
ken message was that, while 
the Ger mans mi ght- be pre- 
pared to let the I talians in 
through the back door if their 
debts were at least going 
down, they would certainly 
not do so if they were rising. 

The EMU factor also offers 
an alt e r na tive, or additional, 
explanation for the immense 
changes which have over- 
taken the country in the last 
three years. These are con- 
ventionally traced back to the 
toll of the Berlin WalL 

The end of the cold war, so 
the theory goes, meant Italy 
lost its geo-political impor 


Chirac fights to cut deficits 


P RESIDENT Jacques 
Chirac will outline 
France’s economic policies 
to John Major this weekend 
after announcing that the 
“priority of priorities'* 
would be the fight against 
budget deficits in the inter- 
ests of a single European 
currency and job creation, 
writes Paul Webster in Paris. 

Mr Chirac's admission 
that be had underestimated 
France’s economic and 
social problems during his 


May presidential cam- 
paign, came- only hoars 
after he met the German 
c hance llor. Hel mut K ohl, to 
assure him that France was 
determined to meet post- 
Maastricht budgetary crite- 
ria. Although the prime 
minister, Alain Juppe, had 
said that argent cuts ware 
needed, the president hesi- 
tated to endorse a sadden 
change of course. 


(Mtookpag* IS 


tfrnce to the United States, 
which no longer had any in-, 
centive to sustain a corrupt 
five-party oligarchy whose 
sole use had been to exclude 
the communists from power. 

Just as much to the point 
though, Italy's partitocrazia 
was kept going by a system of 
kickbacks which the Maas- 


KE British govern- 
ment has abandoned 
Its campaign for a 
radical reduction in 
the powers of the European 
Court of Justice in the face of 
opposition from other Euro- 
pean Union governments. The 
1996 Maastricht treaty review 
conference QGC) will now 
make only minor ch n ngfts to 
the operations of the court 
whose influence is set to in- 

frpa«ti> yytkff rtiminlah 

Conservative Eurosceptics 
have long condemned the 
European Court as a poten- 
tially more powerful “federal- 
ising” force — working tor 
even closer European union 
— - than the Commission or 
the European Parliament. 

Ministers have toced pres- 
sure from Eurosceptic Tory 
MPs to curb the scope of the 
court’s rulings to repatriate 
power to London. 

British ministers were 
angered by recent European 
Court rulings^ which they 
said overrode government 
polity and cost taxpayers tens 
of millions of pounds. Earlier 
this month the oourt in Lux- 
embourg ruled that men 
should receive free prescrip- 
tions at the mtm a gp as 
women. British men previ- 
ously had to wait until 65 
while women received them 
at 60. 

A discussion paper submit- 
ted this week by the junior 
foreign office minister, David 
Davis, to a group preparing 
the IGC conference marks the 
extent of the Government’s 
dimbdown. R rjtaln has effec- 
tively abandoned its demand 
that a group of national gov- 
ernments in the Council of 
Ministers should be able to 
overrule Judgments by the 
European Court 
The idea that national gov- 
ernments should be able to 


unite to bypass the European 
Court, has met with opposi- 
tion in other EU countries. 
Britain is now suggesting that 
an appeal process is built into 
the European Court 
Only last month British 
ministers were talking openly 
about the seed to restrict ac- 
cess to the European Court by 
lower courts in the member 
states seeking rulings cm mat- 
ters affected by EU law. The 
Government has dropped this 
suggestion and decided not to 
pursue a proposal that dis- 
senting judges in the Euro- 
pean Court should be free to 
publish minority opinions. 

The paper submitted by Mr 
Davis concentrates on two 
more modest objectives; limit- 
ing the retrospective applica- 
tion of court rulings and lim- 
ig damages imposed on 
national governments in 
cases involving serious ne- 
glect or Illegal practice. 

“The British government 
has been targeting the Euro- 
pean Court because it sees it 
as a potent force in support of 
European integration,” an EU 
diplomat s aid yesterday. 

Far from agreeing to 
weaken European Court rul- 
ings, a majority of the 15 EU 
countries want to extend the 
court's role to areas cf justice 
and Immigration policy, 
where decisions are taken by 
national governments alone. 

Given the lack of support 
for any weakening of foe pow- 
ers of the European Court, the 
British government will have 
to decide whether to make 
this a key plank in its policy 
at the IGC conference. 

“The British government 
accepts the Important role the 
European Court should play 
in upholding the rule of law 
in the European Union hut we 
are examining ways of in- 
creasing its efficiency. We 
have not yet reached any final 
conclusions,” a Government 
official said last night 


tricht treaty doomed to ex- 
tinction. The party’s vast 
funds were amassed from lev- 
ies exacted in return for the 
award of public contracts. It 
was usually understood that 
the companies would recoup 
their money by overcharging 
the state, which thus devel- 
oped a chronic and endemic 
fiscal deficit that had to he fi- 
nanced by borrowing. . 

Long before the Maastricht 
summit, it was dear that eco- 
nomic and monetary union 
would involve bringing the 
member states* debt ratios 
into line, and capping Italy's 
debt would cut off the credit 
needed for systematic 
corruption- 
in the event, the Maastricht 
treaty was signed on Febru- 
ary 7, 1992. The investigation 
of tangentopoli (bribesville), 
as Italians nicknamed their 
system, began 10 days later 
when magistrate Antonio Di 
Pietro arrested a little-known 
Socialist Party official and 
accused him of accepting a 
£3,000 kickback from the head 
of an industrial cleaning firm. 


MEPs bring jet 
set down to earth 


Stephen Bates in 

Brussels reports on 
EU commissioners 
held to ransom 


On Mr traofc for Btltl, page 23 



Tudjman poised to seal 
power with poll victory 


Julian Botgar In Zagreb 
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■RESH from a crushing 
■ military victory over the 
Serb minority, Croatia’s 
ruling nationalists will seek 
to cement their hold on power 
in elections this weekend. 

But the government is not 
relying on triumphalism 
alone. Opposition leaders and 
foreign observers believe a 
dtege of rushed electoral 
amendments, combined with 
strict controls on media ac- 
cess, will make Sunday's par- 
liamentary elections the least 
democratic in the country's 
short history. 

The tone was set earlier 
this month when the state- 
owned television network. 
HRT, banned an opposition 
election broadcast because it 
carried "annoying messages”. 

The phrase referred to criti- 
cism of the government’s 
social policy by toe Croatian 
Social Liberal Party (HSLS). 
whose broadcast focused on 
the problems cf pensioners 
and students toeing diminish- 
ing incomes and high prices. 

HRT said the advertisement 
was not tied to the party mani- 
festo — an odd ruling as the 
party has focused its cam- 
paign on toe government's 
sluggishness in reforming and 
privatising Croatia’s post- 
communist economy. The 
national election commission 
hacked die HSLS, but the 

broadcast has yet to be aired. 

Television schedules have 
instead been filled with cover- 
age of President Franjo TudJ 
man and his party, the Cro- 
atian Democratic Onion 
(HDZ), who have controlled 
political life since 1990. The 
dominant Image is of Mr 
Tudjman with his fists 
. clenched above his head, cele- 
brating military victory. 


felaven Letica, a political 
analyst, says 28 out of 40 min- 
utes of a typical news pro- 
gramme are dedicated to Mr 
Tudjman and cabinet minis- 
ters. The combined opposi- 
tion gets an average of 9Q 
seconds. 

HDZ officials point out that 
every party leader, irrespec- 
tive cf their support, is given 
an hour each on television 
panel discussions. But the for- 
mat is tightly controlled. 

Opinion polls suggest the 
HDZ will get about 50 per cent 
of the vote tomorrow, but be- 
cause of the peculiar nature 
of Croatia’s new election law, 
that could translate into a 
two-thirds majority which Mr 


Tudjman needs to reshape 
Croatia’s constitution. . 

• The United Nations moved 
yesterday to loosen the Serb 
grip ,on Sarajevo. A civilian 
convoy arrived unimpeded on 
the main road to the west run- 
ning through Serb-held areas 
for the first time since the 
siege of the Bosnian capital 
began 42 months ago. 

Elsewhere, preparations in- 
tensified tortile talks between 
Serbian, Bosnian and Cro- 
atian leaders next week. A 
meeting in Moscow planned 
for October 31, the eve of the 
US-sponsored peace talks in 
Dayton, Ohio, was postponed 
after President Yeltsin’s heart 
attack. 


from the New Year unless 
they divulge their outside 
interests. 

The threat to Europe’s 
top politicians — inclnding 
Commission president Jac- 
ques Santer and Britain's 
representatives. Neil Kin- 
nock and Sir Leon Brlttan 
— follows a vote in the 
European Parliament in 
St rasbo urg. 

MEPs have decided to cot 
off commissioners’ travel 
expenses until they publish 
a register of interests. 

The move is a muscle- 
flexing exercise by the Par- 
liament, which next month 
will turn its attention on its 
own register of interests. 

But the decision to halt 
the commissioners’ jet-set- 
ting routine promises to 
have serious repercussions. 
It is a rare week when no 
commissioner is off to the 
United States, engaged in 
urgent negotiations in the 
Far East or jetting around 
Europe. 

Preventing expenditure 
on travel, thought to exceed. 
£1 million a year, is one of 
the few strings MEPs can 
pull. 

The commissioners have 
few external checks* de- 
spite their wide powers to 
administer the EU and _ 
pose laws affecting mem! 


Periodic allegations of 
corruption or unauthorised 
business activity by some 
commissioners have never 
been substantiated. And 


until now they have had no 
obligation to divulge inter- 
ests, although roles state 
that they must not receive 
payment for outside 
activities. 

Earlier this year, Mr 
Santer promised a register, 
bnt added that it would be 
for his eyes only. 

The commissioners’ 
allowances have been 
ended by a vote at the first 
reading of the budget, but 
they could be reinstated as 
a quid pro quo if details are 
forthcoming. 

Glyn Ford, the Labour 
MEP for Greater Manches- 
ter East, who has been 
pressing for a more com- 
prehensive register of in- 
terests, said: “This is not an 
attempt to stop them travel- 
ling but to force them into 
greater openness about 
their own affairs. 

“At a time when the 
European Parliament itself 
is establishing a register, it 
is essential for the Commis- 
sion to make its register 
available too.” 

Last night, however, it 
looked as though the Par- 
liament would be frus- 
trated as Commission offi- 
cials claimed Mr Santer 's 
promised register did not 
exist. 

One said: “There is no 
register. It was not made 
compulsory, bnt I expect 
we can come up with fig- 
ures before January 1.” 

• The European People's 
Party, to which British 
Tory MEPs belong, has 
fought shy of proposing a 
change to the Maastricht 
Treaty giving member 
states the power to opt out 
oftheEU. 

The move, proposed by 
tiie Belgian Christian Dem- 
ocrats, will not now be de- 
bated at the People’s Par- 
ty’s conference in Madrid 
next month. 


A Special Announcement 

King Farouk’s Nile Steamer to Aswan 


For winter 1995 weareproud to introduce 
the SS Mahasan paddle steamer. The vessel 
(designated the SS Time Machine! was built 
for King Araik of Egypt and has now been 
authentically restored to its 1930s motif. 
Some aspects will appeal to travellers who 
areaympattetktethethmeanilcorufitions 
of compact but comfortable cabins. 

The programme fortheSS Mahasan has been 
carefully designed to evoke the atmosphere 
of the early 1930s thus allowing guests to 
discover Egypt both pas: and present The 
itinerary aitowsyoutoKe the natural beauty 
of the Nile and the ancient civilisation of 
Egypt whilst enjoying peri odstyieand mod- 
em facilities. To glide down the tranquil 
waters of the N(le eta stately pace, with just 
36 fellow passengers on board, has got to be 
one of the best ways of spendingan-eek away 
from a grey British winter. 

ITINERARY IN BRIEF 
Fly from Gatwick to Luxor and join the SS 
Mahasan for a 7-night cruise. Visit the West 
Bank, the Valley of the Kingsand the Temple 



7 nights' cruise along 
the Nile on board the 
SS Mahasan, King 
Farouk’s royal paddle 
steamer, from£395 
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of Khnum. sail to EdfuandKomOmbo' visiting theirtemptes. 
and ontoAswanvrith full sightseeingprojirammeioptional 
excursion to Abu Simhel £69). Retumdownstream to Luxor 
and visit the T etnple irf Karnak. Return flight tn Gatwick. 
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4 WORLD NEWS 

Easy ascent tars 
reputation of 
Chernomyrdin 


The Guardian Saturday October 23 1395 


David Hears* in Moscow 

B ORIS Yeltsin suffered 
his second heart 
attach at a symbolic 
moment on Thursday after- 
noon. The Russian presi- 
dent was dne to appear at 
the blessing ceremony of 
Iverskaya chapel. 

Mr Yeltsin, prime minis- 
ter Viktor Chernomyrdin, 
the mayor of Moscow, Yuri 
Luzhkov, and the Patriarch 
Alexei II were all due to ap- 
pear live on television as 
the Iverskaya Virgin, a 
symbol of protection for the 
motherland, was installed. 
Both the ambitious Mr 
Luzhkov and the rising Mr 
Chernomyrdin bad pub- 
licly ruled themselves out 
as challengers to Yeltsin in 
next year's election. So the 
religious ceremony was 
also a political one — a 
show of unity. 

It was not to be. Mr Yelt- 
sin was taken to hospital by 
helicopter and Mr Cherno- 
myrdin and Mr Luzkbov, 
both irreligious, were left 
awkwardly holding the 
candles. 

The prime minister Is a 
politician who cannot get 
his public relations, or his 
timing, right. His party Our 
Home is Russia launched 
its election slogan on the 
day of the president's heart 
attack. 

Mr Chernomyrdin also | 
faces another political 
handicap — he Is already in 
power. In Russia, it has al- 
ways been easier to sweep 
to power when seen as one 
of Its victims. Mr Yeltsin 
was elected in 1991, por- 
trayed as a victim of Mik- 
hail Gorbachev’s jealousy. 

But Mr Chernomyrdin 
has not suffered. His for- 
mer frefdom, Gazprom, the 
immensely rich state gas 


company, was the first con- 
cern in the Soviet Union to 
be privatised. The prime 
minister’s protege and head 
of Gazprom, Rem Vya- 
chirov, is one of the most 
influential businessmen in 
Russia. The headquarters 
of Gazprom looms large 
over Moscow with a fleet of 
Mercedes waiting outside. 

Cartoons lampoon Mr 
Chernomyrdin by picturing 
him sitting on a huge gas 
pipeline, his real source of 
power. Our Home is Russia 
was Instantly dubbed Our 
Home is Gazprom. 

Wealth, power and a lim- 
itless supply of dollars — it 
is the wrong image to pres- 
ent to a country deep in eco- 
nomic crisis. 

The forthcoming parlia- 
mentary elections could be 
a turning-point. If the elec- 
tion two years ago was a 
1 protest vote — the extreme 
nationalist Vladimir Zhir- 
I tnovsky became the leader 
of the largest bloc In the 
Duma — ttie opinion polls 
today reveal a mood de- 
manding real change. 

Polls reflect the country’s 
exhaustion after 10 years of 
upheaval under Mr Gorba- 
chev and Mr Yeltsin. In this 
climate, the consequences 
of reform that were deemed 
positive four years ago — 
the break-up of the Soviet 
Union, the withdrawal of 
Russian troops from 
abroad, the launch of a free 
market — are now per- 
ceived as mixed blessings. 
Russians want a free mar- 
ket but they want its “wild- 
ness" tamed. 

The electorate craves sta- 
bility but the promises of 
"stability” by Mr Cherao- 
my drill's party are seen by 
many as a code-word for 
"power”, a power he and 
the gas lobby already has 
and wants to keep. 
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World news in brief 


Nigerian passenger ship in 
distress off Liberian coast 


A NIGERIAN ship with 
more than 500 passengers 
and crew was on the verge of 
sinking in deep waters off the 
Liberian port of Buchanan 
yesterday, peacekeepers in 
Liberia said. 

They said an SOS from the 1 
captain identified the ship | 
only as MV-4. Most of the pas- 
sengers were West African 
traders with heavy goods, in- 
cluding cars and scrap metal. 

"We have received an SOS 
message and according to the 
crewmen the problems are 
severe,” a source said. Dozens 
of Fishing boats were mobilis- 
ing for a rescue effort 


Christopher 
to visit Syria 

T HE US secretary of state, 
Warren Christopher, is to 
make a surprise visit to Da- 
mascus on Monday, for a 
meeting with President Hafez 
al -Assad of Syria, writes 
Derek Brown in Jerusalem. 

The announcement of the 
long-delayed visit raised cau- 
tious hopes of progress in the 
ferae 2-$yrta peace process. In 
Washington, state depart- 
ment officials said only that 
Mr Christopher wanted to 
"touch base" with the Syrian 
leader, whom he had not met 
since mid-June. 

Israeli officials also played 
down the potential impor- 
tance of the visit say ing there 
was still no prospect or 
resuming direct talks with 
the Syrians. 

The foreign minister, Shi- 
mon Peres, who with the 
prime minister, Yitzhak 
Rabin, will meet Mr Christo- 
pher during a regional eco- 
nomic conference in Amman 
next week, said he would ask ; 
Mr Christopher to press Da- 
mascus for action against Is- 
lamic and other militant i 
groups based in Syria. 


A member of the African 
ECOMOG peacekeeping force 
said the boat may have been 
overloaded, a frequent cause 
of similar accidents In West 
Africa. He said passengers 
and crew were dumping cars 
and machinery overboard to 
prevent the vessel listing- 
“They have already 
dumped seven cars and a few 
tractors with other scrap ma- 
terial but the problem 
remains," he said. 1 

The telephone system in , 
Buchanan, 50 miles south-east 
of Monrovia, has been 
wrecked, making outside con- 
tact difficult — Reuter. 


North Korea 
spy killed 

Alter eluding a manhunt for 
three days, a North Korean 
spy was killed in South Korea 
yesterday - when he tried to 
break through a tightening 
cordon of 20.000 commandos 
on a thickly wooded 
mountain. 

Park Hwang Nam escaped a 
shootout that killed a South 
Korean police officer, 
wounded two others and left 
his compatriot, Kim Do.Shik, 
in custody. — AP. 

Sniper’s victim 

A sniper opened fire yester- 
day on hundreds of soldiers 
exercising at Port Bragg. 1 
North Carolina, killing one . 
and wounding 14 others. A 
soldier stationed at the fort 
was arrested. — AP. 

Village blood baths 

Killers rampaged through vil- 
lages in south-east Sierra Le- 
one. chopping and burning 30 
children and women to death, 
government officials said yes- 
terday. State-run radio 
blamed the killings on the 
Revolutionary United Front, 
which has been fighting the 
government Since 1991 . — AP- 
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Muscovites say he failed to keep his promises 

Ailing Yeltsin gets 

little sympathy 


James Meek to Moscow 


A S Russia's power-bro- 
kers took advantage 
of President Boris 
Yeltsin’s illness to 
jostle for position within the 
Kr emlin yesterday, the Rus- 
sian people regarded Mr Yelt- 
sin's temporary absence with 
relative tndiSerence- 
It was hard to find deep 
s ym p a t h y or anxiety far him 

on the streets of Moscow. 

Russians have got used to 
their president going in and 
out of hospital, on and there 
is irritation that yet again — 
after Brezhnev, Chernenko 
and Androp o v — the country 
finds itself with a leader 
whose health is too poor for 
the strains of office. 

"Of course he’s going to get 
i ill carrying all that fat 
around. I’ve seen how he 
looks on television, so big. so 
red-faced, with his eyes 
hardly visible," said Valen- 
tina. aged 80, a pensioner. 

Alexander Sliosarev, a pho- 1 
tograpber, said: “It'd be good I 
if he pulled through dfcay. But 
all the same no one should be | 


Wrong image . . . Viktor Chernomyrdin has been lampooned for his links to the gas lobby 


able to become president 
without some kind of medical 
certificate saying they're not 
going to rot away after a year. 

"You'd think a big country 
like Russia would think about 
these thing s before the event 
rather than after." 

Sasha, aged 30. a construc- 
tion engineer turned plumber 
to feed his family, said: “Of 
coarse I'm concerned. It's his 
second in hospital and 
it’s a shame when a person 
f*TTq i'll instability? Tm more 
concerned by my personal 
difficulties." 

His wife Tatiana had a 
harsher attitude towards the 
president, a dmi t ti ng die felt 
“very negative". 

She said; "He promised a 
lot and doesn't do anything. 
All the more reason to put a 1 
person on a pension, if he , 
can’t cope, if his health is 
weak, and replace him with I 
someone younger and , 
healthier." ! 

Apart from Mr Yeltsin's po- 
litical unpopularity, the very 
office he represents is a 
young, imported one without 
resonance in a country previ- 
ously ruled by absolute m an- 


archs. dictators, or Inter- 
changeable bureaucrats. 

The regularity of the presi- 
dent's indispositions perhaps 
explains the cabn, even la- 
conic reaction in the Russian 
media to news of his latest 
heart attack. 

Many of yesterday morn- 
ing's papers did not make the 
illness their main front page 
story. Those that did confined 
themselves to matter-of-fact 
reports. 

, The president's press ser- 
: vice, led by the young Sergei 
Medvedev, a farmer TV pre- 
senter. has taken noticeably 
more care than in the past to 
. supply the media with up- 
i dates cm the president’s con- 
dition and to answer 
questions. 

There will be pressure on 
the Kremlin to prove that Mr 
Yeltsin is indeed conscious 
and able to make decisions by 
showing a film afhtm in hos- 
pital. But there will be no de- 
sire to repeat the embarrass- 
mp*tt of July’s convalescence 
when a photograph released 
of the president supposedly at 
work turned out to have been 
taken months earlier. 
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A bright new dawn or 
storm clouds ahead? 


FOCUS: QUEBEC DECIDES 5 




A recent survey shows 46 per cent of Quebeckers want 
to quit Canada, but the 14 pcs* cent ‘don’t knows’ means 
Monday’s vote is too close to call. Jonathan Freediand 
examines the causes of the rush to independence 
while Clare Trevena hears from anxious federalists 




T HERE is no red and 
white, only blue — on 
posters, on badges, on 
the stage, even on 
some of the bright painted 
faces crammed together In 
this school hall in Levis, deep 
in the Quebec heartland. In 
this crowd there is no room 
for the red maple leaf of Can- 
ada. only for the blue flower 
of Quebec. 

The - flag has a medieval 
look. None of the neat 
straight lines of the C anadian 
or United States flags, but a 
pattern of four fleurs-de-lis, . 
around a blue and white 
shield: a cross between the 
flags of Scotland and Bosnia. 

On Monday the strength of 
the nationalism on show here 
wiQ be put to the test After a 
bruising and increasingly 
poisonous debate, the people 
of Canada’s French-speaking 
province will decide whether 
to break off and start anew, 
independent at last 
Once dismissed as a pre- 
dictable replay of 1980 — 
•when Quebeckers voted to 
stay in Canada by a 6040 mar- 
gin — the referendum has 
suddenly triggered intense 
self-inquiry by all Canada. A 
country famous for its even 
temper has been gripped by 
panic. The prime minister, 
Jean Chretien, did not exag- 
gerate when he warned in an 
emergency broadcast "Our 
country is facing a crisis." 

Mr Chretien had assumed, 
like most' Canadians, that 
however much Quebec might 
whine, it would never con- 
sider breaking Canada in two. 
Yet polls show the Yes camp 
narrowly ahead. On Tuesday, 
Canada could wake up to dis- 
cover that one-quarter of its 
people have filed for divorce. 

The crowd at Levis cer- 
tainly believe that they and 1 
Ottawa have irreconcilable 
differences. “We’ve never 
been able to get along,” says 
Genevieve Levesque, a stu- 
dent aged 18, straining to be 
heard above the pounding 
rock anthem of the Yes cam- 
paign: Oui, Quebec . Her 
friends nod when she says 
they consider themselves 
Qufebecois, not Canadian. ] 
“Canada doesn’t have any- 
thing to offer us.” i 

Protection of an imperilled 1 
language and culture is the . 
oldest demand. The fastest i 
way to pump up a Oui crowd 
is to invoke the Cajuns, the 
near-extinct French-speakers 
of Louisiana. Swamped by the : 
United States to the south and 1 
English Canada to the west, i 
separatists say Quebeckers I 
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need to control their own des- 
tiny to survive. 

Federalists find this argu- 
ment absurd, given the degree 
of autonomy exercised by 
Quebec’s provincial govern- 
ment. The street signs are all 
in French; children are 
banned from learning En glish 
In state schools before they 
are aged nine; and public em- 
ployees are frilly within their 
rights to refuse to speak 
English. 

Still, the sense of a culture 
besieged remains. “Within 
two years my office will be | 
speaking English.” says 
France, who counsels immi - 1 
grants in Montreal. She re- 
fuses to give her frill name in i 
fear that, if the No campaign I 
wins, she will suffer reprisals. 
"1 don’t want to lose my job.” j 

Separatists also object to 
paying federal taxes to Ot- 
tawa and provincial ones to 
Quebec city. A somewhat fu- 
tile debate has raged all week 
I on whether Quebec is losing 
money to Canada or being 
subsidised by it. 

B UT the root of Que- 
bec’s desire to break 
away is something 

larpPi- than Irngi^faH i* 

rights or anti-federalism: The 
I Quebecois want respect 
"English people think of 
Quebeckers as inferior,” says 
France. "They perceive us as 
a people who are losing our 
identity, losing our way — a 
people' without a future.’’ She 
I grew up in an exclusively 
Francophone village, but 
i adds: “When 1 came to Mon- 
treal, it was difficult for me to 
get respect" 

“We have never been 
respected," says a retired 
| truck driver, aged 65, who 
proudly shows the identity 
card which proves his name 
is Lucien Bouchard — just 
like the separatist leader. For 
him the goal is clear "TO be 
masters in our own house." 

In a late concession this 
week. Mr Chretien promised 
to recognise Quebec as a “dis- 
tinct society", and suggested 
it be granted a constitutional 
veto over moves agreed by the 
rest of Canada. But for the 
hardcore “sovereigntists" it 
is too late. 

“Never again”, will we 
trust Mr Chretien, booms Jac- 
ques Parizeau. Quebec’s pre- 
mier. Separatists say they 
.have been promised im- 
proved status within Canada 
before. They recite a roll-call 
of betrayals throughout the 
1980s, when new constitu- 
tional deals came and went 

History 

1535 Territory claimed for 
France by Jacques Cartier. 

1 763 Province handed over to 
^ England: the Treaty of Paris. 

1967 RemS Leveaqua forms 
the Parti Qutibecote, a moderate 
■ separatist party, de Gaulle visits 
and declares: .’Viva fa Quebec 
’ libra'. 

1968 Trudeau calls out the 
: army after hardline separatists 
implicated in murders and 
(dndnapplng. 

■ 1960 Referendum on 

| ’Sovereignty Association 1 , a mild 
J form of separation which the 
i separatists lose 40 to 60. 

1993 Bloc Qu&becois 
becomes official opposition in 
federal parliament 
1994 Hard line separatist 
Jacques Parizeau elected. 

1995 Parizeau calls 
referendum. Separatist 
campaign gathers ground. ! 


Federalist rally hopes to turn tide 

T ENS of thousands of Ca - 1 second world war, said 
nadian federalists “We fought for Uberatiox 


flocked to Montreal yester- 
day in a dramatic bid to 
halt the drive towards Que- 
bec's independence. 

“This country started 
here, we can’t let it go,” 
said Lucille Gibeanlt, who 
flew from Vancouver. “We 
are fighting for Canada.” 
Montreal’s Place du Can- 
ada was a sea of blue and 
white fleurs-de-lis and red 
maple leafs, an outpouring 
of feeling from the rest of 
Canada which many hoped 
would persuade the unde- 
cided to vote No- 
Nat Dinovitzer, who won 
tbe Victoria Cross in the I 


second world war, said: 
“We fought for liberation, 
we don't want separation." 

Red, white and blue bal- 
loons were released into 
the autumnal skies. One 
Montrealer standing with 
his two. young children 
smiled, “t am here because 
of them;” said Bill Hamp- 
ton. “My kids are Quebeck- 
ers and they are fynaflianc ] 
I want them to be able to , 
stay that way.” 

“If they go, it will be like 
east and west Pakistan — 
the maritime^ will be cut 
off from the rest,” said Bob 
Mallais from New Bruns- 
wick. “There will be lots of 
problems-' 1 


Mr Chretien has warned 
tbe French-speakers that they 
will become a tiny statelet, be- 1 
reft of the economic umbrella : 
of Canada, if Quebec says i 
goodbye. English -speakers 
will leave, pulling oat their i 
factories and jobs. The US 
will not trade with Quebec on I 
the same terms. But tbe com- i 
mi tied do not hear him. j 

The No voters- worry that 
the sovereigntists do not real- 
ise what they are doing. Polls 
show that 32 per cent of Yes 
voters believe they will keep 
their Canadian passports, dol- 
lars and citizenship even if 
they win. Tbe No campaign 
now stresses that Yes means 
dissolving a 128-year-old. 
peaceful, humane country. 

Quebeckers themselves 
seem confused on the conse- 
quences of a Yes vote. Early 
in the campaign Mr Bouchard 
suggested it would merely 
give Quebec a stronger foot- 
ing on which to negotiate a 
new deal with Canada- Now 
he says it means an indepen- 
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PM Jean Chretien: “Our 
country is facing a crisis” 

dent nation, nothing more, 
nothing less. 

The harsh fact is that 
Quebec already feels like a 
different country. The wide 
boulevards of Quebec city, 
make the province look like a 
chunk of France transplanted 
across the Atlantic. Quebec , 
has its own jokes, its own 
food, its own celebrities. And i 
as the Parti Quebecois likes to 
point out, at 7 million, its pop- ■ 
ulation is bigger than Den- 1 
mark, Norway or Finland. 

Loader comment, and Martin 
Wooflacotl, page 14 




Man of the moment . . . The Bloc Quebecois leader, Lucien Bouchard, shields his eyes from the sun while campaigning 
in Montreal yesterday. Federalists from around Canada also flocked to the city to urge a rethink photograph: shaun best 


GINGER, THE PILOT, WAS ATTRACTED BY THE INCREDIBLY LOW RATE . , , 



Ginger the Pilot jumped, from his plane, the 
Nationwide branch and its exciting mortgager 
discounts for homebuyers getting closer below 
him. He’d considered landing first, bur with 
the range of rates available, and thoughts of 
a £300 cashback and fine valuation steaming 
his goggles up, his attention had soon turned 
to the parachure. It was die message from 
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base ‘Ginger, do you want 60 °sj off your 
monthly payment, over?’ that finally made 
him jump. We should count our lucky 
stars that Ginger rhe Fighter Pilor never 
realised his childhood ambition of becoming 
Ginger the Airline Pilor. So follow Ginger 
and drop into your local branch or call free on 
0800 30 2010 quoting reference PV12. 
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She has a photo of John Mayor 
hanging on a ribbon. She is a 
political rarity among witches 
for, according to IfiejOccutt 
Census, occultists favour the 
Green Party first, Tories eighth. 
A Hallowe’en meeting 
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YOUR HOME IS AT RISK IF YOU DO NOT KEEP UP REPAYMENTS ON A MORTGAGE 

OR OTHER LOAN SECURED ON IT. 
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Abortion cutback 
‘will hit teenagers’ 



Hampshire’s plan to restrict terminations 
bucks trend of providing easier access for 
poorest groups, reports Edward Pilkington 


N orth and Mid 
Hampshire health 
authority’s decision 
to restrict access to 
abortions, particularly for 
under 18s, has deepened the 
crisis over rationing of health 
services that has plagued the 
Government and senior 
health policy makers. 

It also goes against the 
grain of file trend giving 
women easier access to the 
National Health Service for 
terminations. 

Figures for 1994 released 
this week by the Office of Pop- 
ulation Censuses and Surveys 
show that the number of 
women of all ages obtaining 
free abortions is rising at a 
time when overall termina- 
tions *are on the decline. The 
number carried out under the 
NHS marked a 6 per cent in- 
crease mi 1993. while private 
treatment fell accordingly by 

11 per cent 

Last year 166,876 legal 
abortions were performed in 
En gland and Wales, repre- 
senting a fall for the fourth 
successive year. Of those, 
104.794 went through the NHS 
— more than twice the num- 
ber of private treatments. 

The-, growing importance of 
the NHS's role in caring for 
young people is illustrated 
starkly in the statistics. 
Among young women aged 
under 20. 22.477 liad abortions 


Abortions 

England and Wales, residents. 000. 
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as NHS patients compared 
with only 5.992 privately, 
reflecting the relative low in- 
comes of teenage girls which 
vnakfta th»m more dependent 1 
on state help. 

Health experts say that the 
introduction of the internal 
NHS market has also encour- 
aged NHS abortions. Contract 
arrangements have made it 
more attractive for health au- 
thorities to purchase treat- 
ment from specialist preg- 
nancy clinics, such as the 
British Pregnancy Advisory 
Service. 

It remains to be seen 
whether the decision by 
North and Mid Hampshire to 
restrict access to die BPAS’s 
services will set a precedent, 
reversing the recent trend. 
There is already evidence 
that some health authorities 
have begun to look at family 
planning as a potential area 
of cuts. 

Two months ago the North 
Worcestershire authority an- 
nounced plans to close family 


planning clinics for women 
over 20 who would be referred 
instead to their GPs for all ad- 
vice. Tbs move, which has 
been heavily criticised by 
local women’s groups, would 

save £58.000. 

A similar scheme has been 
mooted for Reading by the 
Berkshire authority, which 
wants women to go to their 
GPs for family planning ad- 
vice. leaving clinics Free to 
deal with teenagers and 
specialist services. 

The authority, which is al- 
ready at the centre of the con- 
troversy over restrictions on 
NHS care after it limited ac- 
cess to sex changes and other 
specialist services last month, 
denied the proposals were a 
form of rationing. 

Tony O’Brien, head of the 
Familv Planning Association, 
warned that health authori- 
ties were increasingly view- 
ing family planning, sexual 
health and now abortion ser- 
vices as legitimate targets for 
cuts. “That is extremely 
shortsighted," he said. 

The implications of the 
Hampshire development have 
far-reaching financial impli- 
cations for women seeking to 
end pregnancies. Marie 
Stopes International, one of 
the country's leading provid- 
ers of private abortions, 
charges £45 for an initial con- 
sultation, plus £290 for a ter- 
mination up to nine weeks, 
rising to £510 if the abortion 
is at the legal limit of 24 

Judy Cod man, coordinator 
of the Just Us youth counsel- 
ling group In Basingstoke, 
which is covered by North 
and Mid Hampshire, said lim- 
iting access to abortions 
could put pregnant teenagers 
at risk. 

“A lot of young women seek 
help very close to 24 weeks 
and if they then have to look 
for private funding it could be 
| too late." 
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Dixons 

Deal 


Andrew HHHnflton 

F undholding gps in 
health minister Gerry 
Malone's constituency 
have clubbed together to pay 
for nearly 100 operations for 
patients from non-fnndhold- 
ing practices because of a fi- 
nancial crisis at the local 
hospital. 

The GPs, who control their 
own budgets, will pay up to 
£170.000 for 99 operations, ’in- 
cluding knee and hip replace- 
ments. at toe Royal Hamp- 
shire County hospital in 
Winchester. 

The hospital recently 
stopped all routine surgery 
for patients of non-fund- 
holders after an unforeseen 
increase in emergencies led 
to overspending by the local 
National Health Service trust 
The crisis at toe hospital 
sparked protests that toe NHS 
reforms had created a two- 
tier health service. 

Andy Coates, a fundholding 
GP, said; "We were horrified 
at the implications of this. A 


massive two-tier system is go- 
ing to he set up. We were fry- 
ing to work out a way of 
reducing th e impact 

“We felt that the best way 
would be for us to pay for 
some non-fundholding pa- 
tients to have operations, to 
make sure their waiting time 
is no longer than for our 
patients.” 

Dr Coates predicted similar 
problems would arise in the 
future because of NHS cash 
shortages. 

But local fundholding GPs 
would be unable to repeat toe 
help because they were also 
under increasing financial 
pressure. 

He said some GPs had 
wanted to do nothing, to ex- 
pose the inadequacies of toe 
internal market in health ser- 
vice provision. 

Six of 15 fundholding prac- 
tices in Winchester. Eastleigh 
and Andover will stump up 
toe money from savings. 

But they have warned that 
they may not fund all 99 oper- 
ations if doing so cuts into 
care for their own patients. 


PC Jailed over 
sex with girl 
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A POLICEMAN who had 
sex with a schoolgirl 
after developing an ob- 
session with her was yester- 
day jailed for 12 months. 

PC Michael Randles, aged 
27, climbed into bed with the 
15-year-old girl after befriend- 
ing her, but was arrested 
after she told a friend what 
had happened. 

Randles, an unmarried man 
of Thame. Oxfordshire, who 
was said to have had a glow- 
ing career ahead of him, ad- 
mitted unlawful sexual inter- 
course and indecent assault 
A charge of rape was dropped. 

Reading crown court had 
heard how Randles used to 
stay at the girl's house in 
Berkshire. 

He would often sleep on the 
sofa. The first indecent as- 
sault took place when the 
girl’s parents ware away on 
holiday. 

Patricia May. defending, 
said; “His feelings for the girl 
would indicate that this was a 
fallin g in love with one partic- 
ular young girl. 

“In her diary she said she 
liked [Randles], She told him 
this but pointed out the age 
difference saying he's 27 and 
rm only 15. Tjelp*. 

"She said she confessed in 
her diaries that she knew she 
had been picked by him as the 
object of his affections and 
displayed an enormous sense 
of puzzlement 
“It is accepted by him now 
that he may have misinter- 
preted the Signals. It is abun- 
dantly clear that in no way 
did be use any sort of influ- 
ence over her in order to 


overcome any reluctance that 
she may have displayed. 

'This relationship grew out 
of a very solid and warm 
friendship which she did 
reciprocate but, and he 
knows, he should have not 
sought to go beyond it 
"The age gap seemed to 
mean nothing. Had she been a 
year older, it would not have 
led to criminal proceedings.” 
Reports of Randles’ career 
— he was stationed at Thame, 
In the Thames Valley Force 
until he was suspended in 
July 1994 — described him as 
dedicated, enthusiastic and 
hard working. 

Sentencing him, Mr Justice 
Buxton, said: “The deplorable 
aspects of this case are that it 
must have been apparent to 
you that it was not as It 
should have been. 

"You were placing toe girl 
in a position of great and 
painful dilemma. 

“I accept you thought she 
was consenting. This is very 
far away from being a case 
where you were given any 
form of active encour- 
agement" 
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BRITAIN 7 


David Ward on new 
Manchester venue 


M ANCHESTER'S new 
concert hall will be 
the first to be ran 
without public subsidy 
when it opens next Septem- 
ber, it was revealed 
yesterday. 

The basic structure of the 
£42 million Bridgewater 
Hall, on a canal-side site 
near the city's Midland 
Hotel, Is now complete. 

The hall's funding ar- 
rangements promise to be 
as distinctive as the prow- 
style roof over the main en- 
trance. “By the year 2000, 1 
want to be able to say to the 
world that our way is the 
way concert halls should be 
run,” said Victoria Greg- 
ory, its chief executive. “I 
have done my figures, and Z 
wouldn't have taken thin 



Met ‘attack’ 
pair receive 
£ 31.000 


Clare Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 


Building for success . . .work continues on Manchester’s Bridgewater concert hall, which is to be the Halle Orchestra’s new home photograph- denis thobpe 


A MAN and his former 
girlfriend yesterday 
accepted a £31,000 

out-of-court settle- 
ment from the Metropolitan 
Police after claiming they 
were victims of brutality. 

Terence Prince and Marie 
Stewart, both aged 25, sued 
the Met for assault and bat- 
tery, false imprisonment and 
malicious prosecution. They 
alleged that five years ago of- 
ficers from Streatham in 
south London beat up Mr 
Prince, arrested the couple on 
trumped up charges, held 
them overnight and prose- 
cuted them when they knew 
they were innocent 
The Metropolitan Police 
commissioner. Sir Paul Con- 
don. agreed to pay £21,000 to 
Mr Prince and £10,000 to Ms 
Stewart without admission of 
liability. Mr Prince, of Nor- 
bury. south London, said: “I 
feel disgusted. The police have 
not admitted Liability and no 
one has been disciplined.” 

In a statement read out at 


the Mayor's and City of Lon- 
don county court, their solici- 
tor. Sadiq Khan, alleged that 
Mr Prince, then aged 21 and 
Ms Stewart, then 20. were on 
their way home from a youth 
centre in Brixton in Decem- 
ber 1990 when they- were ap- 
proached by two officers. 

Mr Prince explained that he 
and Ms Stewart, both of Afro- 
Caribbean descent, were ar- 
guing about which way to 
walk home. He began to walk 
away when he was grabbed. 
Other officers arrived: and Mr 
Prince was punched in the 
face, forced to the floor and 
kicked in the mouth, knock- 
ing out two teeth. 

On the way to the police 
station Mr Prince was kicked 
in the head, Mr Khan said. 
They were charged and 
released the next morning. 

Mr Prince was charged 
with assault causing actual 
bodily harm, disorderly be- 
haviour. threatening behav- 
iour and criminal damage, 
and Ms Stewart with threat- 
ening behaviour and ob- 
structing police. The day after 
their trial began, all the 
charges were dismissed. 


‘672000, (want to 
say to world this is 
how concert halls 
should be run* 


job If I didn't think, we 
could manage without pub- 
lic money." 

The hall, financed by 
Manchester city council. 
Central Manchester Devel- 
opment Corporation and 
the European Regional De- 
velopment Fund, will be 
the permanent home of the 
Halle Orchestra. 

It will be ran by Hallo- 
gen, a partnership between 
the Halle Concerts Society, 
which has promoted music 
in the city for 140 years, 
and Ogden Entertainment 
Services, the world's big- 
gest manager of venues, in- 
cluding Manchester's new 
19.000-seat arena. 

Ms Gregory accepts that 
the two make unlikely bed- 
fellows, but argues that a 
mix of Ogden's entrepre- 


neurial daring and the Hal- 
le’s artistic credibility will 
be good for the hall, 
replacement for the unwel- 
coming Free Trade Hall. 

“I want the Bridgewater 
to be like Carnegie Hall — if 
you haven't played it, yon 
haven't made it,” said Ms 
Gregory. “We are not try- 
ing to break the mould of 
how you ran a concert ball 
but trying to explore new 
uses fbr the building.'’ 

Her principal task Is to 
attract music lovers who 
have given Manchester con- 
certs a miss because of the 
Free Trade Hall’s frampi- 
ness. ‘‘The Bridgewater 
Hall has to have quality 
and excellence. It also has 
to develop its own style.” 

Hie Halle will give the in- 
augural concert on Septem- 
ber 12 and is contracted to 
give a set number of con- 
certs each year, paying 
commercial rent for all 
rehearsals and perfor- 
mances and 60 providing a 
guaranteed income. 

The BBC Philharmonic 
Orchestra and the Man- 
chester Camerata will also 
rent the hall for around 24 
Concerts a year. 

Ms Gregory will take to 
the Bridgewater less glam- 
orous events — charity pro- 
motions, public meetings, 
degree ceremonies — tradi- 
tionally staged at the Free 
Trade Hall — and earn 
more revenue by promoting 
concerts by visiting orches- 
tras, . chamber groups and 
“quality entertainers”. 

'“The hall will confirm 
Manchester as an interna- 
tional cultural city” said 
Trevor Green, head of 
music for the BBC in the 
North and promoter of the 
BBC Philharmonic. “The 
nature of the hall will en- 
able us to get much closer 
to the public and we hope to 
try out new ideas of concert 
giving.” 


Steel’s son jailed 
for growing 
cannabis plants 


Ertend Cteuston 


D RUG law reformers and 
penal reform groups 
condemned the jailing 
of the son of former Liberal 
leader Sir David Steel yester- 
day for nine months after he 
pleaded guilty to growing can- 
nabis with an alleged value of 
£30,000. 

Release, the London-based 
drug advice charity, criti- 
cised as “harsh and unneces- 
sary" the imprisonment of 

Graeme Steel aged 29, for cul- 
tivating 40 plants using plas- 
tic sheeting and paraffin 
heaters. 

Linda Hendry, Scottish 
spokeswoman person for the 
Campaign to Legalise Canna- 
bis, described the sentence as 
useless. "Growing cannabis is 
on a par with brewing your 
own beer, ” she said. 

Paul Cavadino, chairman of 
the Penal Affairs Consortium, 
said: 'This is an absurdly 
harsh sentence for behaviour 
which has caused no. harm to 
other members offlie public.” 
Steel whose parents were 
not in court, has fallen foul of 
the Scottish judiciary’s deter- 
mination to clamp down on 
anyone suspected of exploit-' 
ing the burgeoning demand 
for home-grown drugs. 

The Scottish drugs market 
has recently been Infiltrated 
by skunk, a form of super- 
cannabis imported from Hol- 
land. 

Yesterday's judgment, by 
Lord Cameron in the High 
Court -in Edinburgh, ’s High 
Court was observed by advo- 
cate's wife Rosalind. Hender- 
son, who is appealing against 
her own 18-month sentence 
for growing cannabis- At an 

l \ f . 


earlier bearing. Steel who is 
unemployed and has a minor 
criminal record not Involving 
drugs, had argued that a pri- 
vate cannabis supply avoided 
the risk of alcoholic excess, 
and family embarrassment if 
be had been caught purchas- 
ing from dealers. 

His lather’s party, the Lib- 
eral Democrats, voted in 
favour of decriminalising 
cannabis at its 1994 
conference. 

Sentencing Steel, Lord 
Cameron said in the High 
Court in Edinburgh that he 
would be failing in his duty if 
he did not mark disapproval 
of his conduct 

“What you did you did de- 
liberately and in foil knowl- 
edge of the law,” be said. 

Steel, whose girlfriend 
Lynne Turnbull had a not 
guilty plea to the same of- 
fence accepted, had claimed 


that the unorthodox plant dis- 
play in an allotment outside 
their cottage at Stow, near 
Galashiels, Borders, was for 
his own consumption. 

At least one English police 
force merely cautions illegal 
cannabis gardeners, with a 
second offence often meriting 
only community service. 

‘Graeme should be helping 
to cut an old lady's hedge, not 
wasting the taxpayer's money 
In prison,'' said Ms Hendry of 
the Campaign to Legalise 
Cannabis. 

She was supported by Greg 
Poulter, deputy director of 
Release, who said: “We see 
more people damaged by the 
law either through prison ex- 
perience or blighted of 
careers than through the drug 
itself.” 

Sir David declined to com- 
ment on the sentence. 
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It’s time to tidy up your tax affairs 



getting your house in order, ready for Seif Assessment? 

If you s^seif«njplo)^1i)etinn^s«^certaui^ affect you. for instance, if 
you own a business which employs others, are in a partnership (fodudmg 
husband and wife partnerships), a one. person business workng from home, 
or seH^ynptoyed in one job and employed fe another. 

{ft wift afco apply to everyone eke who normally receives a tax return induding 
higher rate tax payers, company directors and some pensioners.) 

Self Assessment is not a new tax. just a more straightforward way of 
assessing, and paying it. The -first Self Assessment tax returns will be 
sent out in April 1997 for the tax year 1996/97. 

That n«y seem a long way off but you’ll need to get your tax affairs up to 
• date well before then. If you have any outstanding tax business, don’t keep 
putting it off, sort it out Or if you’re not dear about your tax situation, 
get in touch with your tax office or accountant to find out exactly whereyou 
staid. It witt nuke the change-over to Self Assessment that much easier. 

And remember, you must keep adequate records. ft*s a good idea to have a 
tax fife aid keep everyt h i ng together that might be useful such as recapts, 
dividend vouchers and other important documents. 

Failing to comply with the new rules could cost you interest and penalties. 
To help you avoid this, there’ll be a dear timetable setting out exactly 
what you need to do and by when. 

Self Assessment doesn’t mean you’ll have to work out your own tax 
bill We'B be happy to doit fbr you. Hut if you want to do the 
cdcubtion yourself you’ll have a fart longer to get your | 

tax Jrcturn in. With any change “ even fbr the better - 
we understand you may have questions or 
concerns. We’ve prepared some free booklets 
and a video to help you. If you’d like copies 
just send us the coupon or telephone our ’# 
special number anytime. (At! calls are' * * 
charged at the focal ratej 


0345 16 15 14 


.Z4hr 24hr 24hr 24hr. 
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Self Assessment- a cleaxez tax system 


1 


Please send me more information about Self Assessment. Please tick a box 
if you aret- Self employed O Employed O A Pensioner £J Seeking work CJ 

\ ' ...... 

Name (Nr/Mrs/Xiss/Ms) 

Address 


Postcode ShltHhUh 

PLEASE RITORH COOfON TO: SELF ASSESSNEflT PO BOX S5S BRISTOL B3»* 
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Racing • Treble 

Graham Rock reports from New York on today's Breeders' Cup clash of Hailing and the American champion ■ 

Rain is danger to Cigar and the dirty dozen for 

Credo 
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T HE talk Is not of 
horses; it is of the 
weather. Tropical 
storms are Jurktog, 
and the forecast warns that 
three to four inches of rain 
could foil over New York in 
the next 24 hours. 

If the downpour arrives and 
turns the dirt track to a quag- 
mire. Cigar, the American 
champion, could foil in his 
bid to extend his winning se- 
quence to 12 in the Breeders’ 
Cup Classic. 

Even with a first prize of El 
million at stake. Bill Mott, 
who trains Cigar, is not losing 
any sleep. “Tve been in this 
game long enough to- take 
whatever happens," he said. 

When winning his latest 
race, the Jockey Club Gold 
Cup, on a dirt track drying 
after rain. Cigar got home by 
a length, the equivalent of 
Newcastle defeating Port Vale 
by a single goal. “In the past 
I’ve tried rain dances and 
dances to keep it dry. It’s 
never made any difference," 
the trainer assured reporters. 

Mott is 45, wears glasses, 
and has the calm, assured air 
of a Harvard professor. 
Shortly after he took over 
Cigar, more than a year ago, 
he switched the five-year-old 
from turf to dirt since when 
his stable star has blossomed 
into the best American horse 
of the nineties. 

Ranged against him is Hail- 
ing, chasing his ninth consec- 
utive win. but not seen out 
since slamming a high-class 
field for the Juddmonte Inter- 
national at York in August 
As Hailing walked onto the 
track for a spin yesterday, the 
sun had barely s w ept the 
ni ght from the sky, but there 
was no mistaking the shin e 
on his coat, the copper glow 
on his quarters. He is playing 
away from home and, has 
never raced on dirt, but in the 
expert care of the Godolphin 
team has never looked better. 
•‘He went round with 


Redoubtable (his galloping 
companion) and In trai n i n g 
be has seemed to handle the 
surface well." said Saeed bin 
Suroor, who holds the 
English licence for the Godol- 
phin horses. 

Simon Crisford, the Godol- 
phin manager, is optimistic. 
‘Thysically, he has been Im- 
proving all year, and he is fit 
He has settled in well to his 
new environment, and if he 
reproduces his best form, he's 
got a chance of winning.” 

Opinion has hardened 
towards Cigar, though, over 
the last couple of days. The 
even money available in the 
middle of the week disap- 
peared and the hero ofAmeri- 
can racing is now odds on and 
forecast to start around 1-2. 

Hailing has weakened, from 
as low as 2-1 out to 7-2 with 
Victor Chandler. Those who 
wish to support the Godol- 
phin star should probably 
settle for the starting price. 

All three English challeng- 
ers for the Breeders' Cup 
Sprint seem none the worse 
for their journeys. Owington 
must recapture his best form 
of last year to have any 
chance, but Hover Golf Rose 
has retained a summer bloom 
to her coat “Slowing her 
down was like stopping a 
train." said her jockey, Jason 
Weaver, after trackwork. 

Lake Corns ton might not be 
inconvenienced by being 
drawn on the wide outside of 
the field. “The horse is very 
relaxed," said Geoff Lewis, 
who anticipates that his Im- 
pressive July Cup winner 
might be outpaced over the 
first quarter of a mile, but be- 
lieves that Lake Conlston will 
have the speed to come 
through off the bend. 

Harayir was the great Brit- 
ish hope for the Breeders’ 
Cup Mile, but Dick Hem’s 
filly looked woolly as a grisly 
bear and she will not relish a 
soft surface. , 

Cherokee Rose, is also fali- 


Ken Oliver 
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Gearing up . . . contestants for today’s Breeders’ Cup prepare to exercise on the Belmont track yesterday morning 


PHOTOGRAPH- GEORGE SELWYN 


ing out of favour. The Hay - 1 wood Pearl will eradicate I The Breeders' Cup Turf is | without having turned a hair 


dock Sprint Cup winner lost memories of her defeat by another race the French on his glossy coat and if the 
16 kilograms on the journey Bahri in the Queen Elizabeth could win. Like Shaanxi, rains come be should not be 


16 kilograms on the journey Bahri in the Queen Elizabeth 
and her shrewd Chantilly H Stakes. “Whatever hap- 


trainer, John HflmTnnnd, be- penal at Ascot, she’s fine 


Freedom Cry is 
well and Andre 


regressing troubled to confirm his Long- 
ibre’s colt champ superiority over the 


lieves that Shaanxi, who is 
improving with every run. 


now," said her owner, Sean 
Coughlan. "We’ye been 


appears to have recovered 1 Arc fourth, Lando. 


will prove best of the French pleased with her since she got 
challengers. However, the here. She’s as good as she has 


well from his hard race in the 
Prlx de l’Arc de Tromphe. 


For all the interest in the 
preceding races, it is the 


Irish are confident Ridge- 1 been at any time fills year.” 


He arrived back at the barn Breeders' Cup Classic which 
from his canter yesterday has captured the imagination 


— two horses, unbeaten for a 
year, battling for glory. 

While Hailing is owned by 
Sheikh Mohammed and 
trained by a Dubaian, he has 
been prepared for his races 
this season at Newmarket If 
he masters Cigar today, he 
will sorely be hailed as a Brit- 
ish hero. 


K ing credo, at the 

age of nine, took to 
chasing rather late in 
life, but Steve Woodman’s 
gelding got his act together 
at the end of last season 
with two impressive wins 
at Sandown in March. 

On both occasions Jason 
Utley was in the saddle and 
the duo can keep their 1 00 
per cent partnership Intact 
by landing today's United 
House Construction Handi- 
cap Chase at Ascot. 

King Credo (2.05) 
rounded off last term by 
beating Around The Horn 
by one and threequarter 
lengths and. though this is 
a tougher test, the fast 
ground will suit him and 
his good turn of foot should 
prove decisive. 

Oliver Sherwood's horses 
are in tremendous form 
and the Lam bo urn trainer 
can continue his run with 
Merlins Dream (12.55) in 
the United House Develop- 
ment Novice Hurdle. 

The six-year-old may not 
have beaten much at Taun- 
ton 16 days ago. but he 
could not have won much 
easier, beating Speaker’s 
House by seven lengths, 
and he should prove too 
good for Backgammon and 
company. 

Mary Reveley has a 
strong hand at Wetherby 
and the Saltbum trainer is 
taken to score a treble with 
Mr Woodcock (1.20), Cab 
On Target (3.00) and Execu- 
tive Design (4.10), who is 
rated the star bet. 

• Lanuntarra. the Derby 
winner who was retired un- 
beaten following bis vic- 
tory in the Arc de 
Triomphe at Longchamp 
earlier this month, takes up 
stud duties at a fee of 
£30,000. 


Newmarket runners and riders with TV form 


|| Ascot (N.H.) with TV form || Belmont Park (Sky Sports 2) 
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70488 OUOOR - WORT DAMC& ISO ttaW Oil beat COfJSPICl/OUS (rac 1®) 8. Vratakl Ml, TARAWA 
;ree K7W nann.rifrtbsr2iMel22IAecotlni.SA). 

TNRAWAi lotf oner ftott fleJi aerating WlNemrartet lot. G&ftn). 

WKSnoOl NHNNSM' laMere. hard rt«dM and enry ebeioe 21 out. uaaMe U owckn. bin B 2 nd 
<46»*NcjJ,'y<wlr7lOd*»J. „ 

STONC RNXUN Led 9 m#. M IUVAD0AB (gw 3b| a nk. tan on slioogly , CLNTON FOX (gv 4UD, (Non over 2t 
out. orm bsol SO aaay Ah. COUNTRY LOVER igr 9b). kepi on one (ace anal 2L sock atasy rtv an. 
AP0UXK4O :n 31M haCtai HI CM, an SAiF AN (pi 4R4. nn oa. M tarthar Md t«iy ia an. CELESTIAL 
CHOtn 10,9ft! Aan«ered and eased bul it arnmJ M net* w In ana MA reTTTE AHQLAiSE (rw 2»). 
B«cn nittaii ne.-«r wacrcoi «4t iNe wi k o r ire. Gdfmt 

ONlANCMCeMIHiftlBTM an *(ri> & id w«e Mnallt » Barrel d Hape By IN. ERTLON (o> 
i i!t>r. ttnad on puaugn last our ur irM. 318 taci in tn. 23 ran (York TT SA 
BAILQCWIta HeadMT over 2] ouLneaUnoa <m ck, II out Uo IBS Sta <8 1« id QuenOuy. «Wi BCRI0U8 
» »). a dot weakened 2J out Mo Ul ha* in 1 1& [Ascol iwD. 9u. Pra*BWi>. BAU. GCWt lo 

caurntne a«d ’nUoatae Canondpelue. MaMay 21 aat. mn m aed and lust taded. Hi 2nd o( 39 to Cap 
Jutaca. «tm caESRAL CHUR Igv ifci. kept on one pace from 21 out 3B itaay m an. KAYVBE lff> 27*1. 
Asid lb MOW) Root, ena px* efor. armed B M2 • SB- REAVER BlflB (gir Mb), heaTray 2f osl 
never uu U cWtaoga. r* avw Stt. WAKS. (gr (ft) arantnent Iv S. |«s[ wer 71 Back In 270. BLLY 
BUSHWaCXER IJV 13B). e*M * om. ae*er dangarouA 18 ka9w tack ui 28ft (NmoaiM Iran OAPof. 


1 2^5 UHITSD HOIIK DEVBjOfWT NOYICI HIRBU 2m 110|tf* CXN91 

1 11654 TMAREC14)J Jantans MM PCaAerrf 

1 1011F BUUBCA2ILEC3Q) CD) GBakHog 4-11-6 JLPMeCav 

9 T HPSAA2*G(16)CPopf«m5-lt-< NiRkp nOf 

A WB-1 WJW I ORGAN (16)0 Shencod 6-11-4 IBM 

9 5312M MAAHtD(feiBak*es7-1M B4ta wn4| 

■ 8221-12 IPIMRaiU PRINCE (MUD) K TwKteo-Oartas 5-11-4 CM, 

7 14 PSimARKAWTCietagoEtataorth 4-11-3' ... Nr P H wilqr (7) 

• AVESONE VERTIHS U Cnapraen 6-1 HI WW nrt h ta ^iio 

• 0-P S UA RNOR LAB (99) A Canal 5-11-0 D Hants 

10 S3S- BACKNANHOR (187) -I ou 4-10-1* — — .T ttamHn ai 

11 HR BOAR J Qdtord 4-W-Q PWa 


QotopDH.tuLTIatteodlaaoat. 

3.55 mV car juvanxpEUiB «o 1 * i toms oat assess 

1 202121 CAM RAninA (20) DWUAbs 2-9-7 — — P»Wl 

* 214111 MYSTWNHYIIBtS (14) JDowf 2-9-7 JftawZ 

S 112111 OOlDOIATTHAcnON (21)0 WIAU3-M Q 111 s pa I • 

4 ns OCEAN wn»(*i)RUuiw;w DOIWmR.4 

9 9C111 TMCALLY IMSat (21) D H LiAAS 2-B-7 IMki 

9 21C9 nATnS7F8ET(27)JIUmnsf2-8-T RDMfaP 

7 2101 LA ROSA 08) N ZUo 2-W JASaM7 

N 41saAsmoNQBNCAL(21)QJonn2-S-7 XDtaonwal 

• 14352 NT RAO (21) C McQengMy 2-4-7 — — J NaBaf9 

NeNta»r5-*GiiltferAOM4u)n.5^MyHao.7-l Can Ratafia. HH DpIcaHy IWA 20-1 O ast iawnm 
25-1 La Rom. B n— ■ 


4J27 HB&sRPcupspmn’aiDtatcua^sa 

1 141141 0(XJ)f9IQEAR(14)P NHlctay *-9-0 


Neohp 7-2 Beckgunmon. 4-1 Hertns Dream. M Ha s A Wnfl, M Speadnali Prise* , Siaand. 7-1 BUr 
Casda.MPerawiSaM. llnmatn 

PDm OUBE - kps A xm SiiccasaM Owe# Naas m ms fUL on hunting OaOuL uoded mU2o«L 
Oman oU to M Nos, OWsdr a Man oddMB KRSUN SAINT (g, «%) M 4111 lo 71k. vmakenad bekipra 
tail OB av«T 4» ol to tTaonkin 2mil, Gd4=ffl). 

N P WntT PN«2N!Pulsd1tard.1edsparotadkin)2<im.Miy 8a «ll 7 .M C p i»i t Tir »Hmtoe71.'Blran(TguBkni 

ImlLGd^m). 

IHAANBk Matta all aad ran os weO b tn prevMu aenrer Soaied 67 31 7 nn Ifiwtar ZmK. O^Fmi 
SPNm M m .L^WC fc AlM»spr on aier<.ompaeed N Nr u acWi ) a3ouLca»adgUaBP)dfB»on.«i)22nd 
dUtoOrt EooVsnrfi lOrqntow Sn.OC). 

B A CK OAINIO Ita ttefor |anpag ML OttpMMlng an Itoal earl tota year. Irani ridden to Id 2 oat. one 
Mta. Un 9 3rd (4 7 to dalle ftal (Wonwtar 2m. Qd). 


2 -11201 CLASSY ■ORAQE(XCI) HAJertam 5-8-11 A Carte* 2 

2 4WIJ1 N0T9IMPINHIK (42} J Van Harp 5-9-0 RM4 

4 125811 FSBOLY 10*01 (19) J Ren* 7-0-0 - JH —s —T 

9 12)212 DA MOSS (98) V D«2ka» 3-8-11 *— °t" 

• 0-31152 TOO AB |(4Z) RFibiM 40-0 JCMmO 

7 25250 OM NWH (42) CMfiGau»W 4-0-0 PD«10 

5 191111 maOQLP ROSS (27) TJNaugMu|G8) 4-B-11 J Nasver 11 

• 1«4» NR WBBEY (99) NZtto 3-8-11 , — _JpfiaKroMl2 

10 111111 TRACK QAL (19) J Sadler *4-11 ChOmrn 13 

11 1-11214 LAKE COMSTXNI (SO) 0 Lntt (GB) 4-0-0 JMEdte*14 

t2 53-330 O tamtOTO W (88) 6 Hirnag (081 4-8-0 LDNteriS 

19 3-81212 DOSRT 6 IIIWII (7«) P Lyons 5-MI — XD— nasal 

M S€SV) UT OE JUSTICE (4SJJeatneSal&RS-iHi CK9aM4 

■HHnp 7-2 You And L 0-2 Not SuiprUng, M LHa CQRMon. Oof Eofitom. 7-1 Haver Golt Boaa. IM 
BiUnOtar, 12-J OusyU*-aga --iiiimt 



4-59— a«r cup obi w s. Mi t ■■ ^M itai«ofc I c239 j m 

I 111211 INSIDE INF ORM A TION (Ud C UcQuptey 4-9-11 


Ne M a p 11-9 Qlsmat B-4 WNeid. 7-2 SUatfnTsK. 1V2 Vetoda M. * runa s ti 

RRBI OUM-mUSTORZIrlWfSlJknproTCUlonBNstaDeesaTtrBeMsarisstssaMn.taa start Ied8«4 
to 5 ost r«n os (pmsiy to ta S*«ei Duke Of 3 to Scooba NaiiomMAyr 4nrn. Gd-Fin). 

IAIHOT i two Ip as) (tend. teto» ouOuaf 7m. hMOO. chased Planar altar 3 out. tat Bat aid no 

laprasNoa on ttmer. btt SO 2nd o< 7 to vAnd Force (SMord 2m5l. GA 

VRLAOA ft Wm one of Tntaits UM sasson over 3m at Cart sis. stable comma tackio form 


1A 31im —Lr PROS (21) CMcGaughM .4-9-11 

2 I12-3Z3 UUCEVAY {21)0 Jonel 4-6-11 

9 US05I »NB BTA<« «)WMaa 5»|| 

* 38221 F0WSn»(9S)ACal^U3^-B 

9 46111) MMDN&Bir (20)E India 5-M) 

9 121121 SEMNA<9SOnaCM)DWLi*as94-a 

7 51-1113 NARUUP5 SKMOI (20) DVOn Hate 4-B-11 

• 2S4-3S3 OOU—K1AR (20) DVtanna 5-6-11 

9 148242 TOP RUM (20) H Proctor 4-8-11 


J Aster > 

-R DooaUsA 


-OU — m * 

RUM 7 

C (tainted 0 


10 

10 145051 VTCSTA (91) H Mot 5-8-11 

MIbp 6-4 ttimnwuy Prise. 2-1 Seren's Sang. 12-1 SoroOstaw, Lakansy. Marian's tern, 20-1 TCP 

lOnmn 


2.05 mures hoois construction handicap chase 2 m eiai^s* 

1 FriSSOO- STOW ALERT C909) (CD) DNicnotsoa »-124l toHJiAiwip) 

2 3820MSOTPTWU.PI8— (W(BP)Ml«JPItlT«nM1-8 Wltanfcs 

9 231121- CUT COUNTY (184) (DJUHpTtnofld 10-11-6 - RD— aody 

4 PC4F1V- Kite CRNDO (914) (IRSNWrtmwiltl-W-7 IPTMm 

■ 511531- BIG HATT ff 79) CCD) NHendartOn 7-10-7 JIARcgsnld 

4 140V-21 WHAV9RI ORBIT (14KD) P Mdels UMO-7 APNeCay 

7 32300 HR mm (1*JOTJQte)JS-!W .PIH s 

8 183235 RUPPL89 (7) (P) M CTiacman 8-10-7 WWertUBgtan 

TB» Wm T IPS. 9ttw» Atari RBcDtai 7, Ctap Cater • 

m o to p 3-1 Wog Cwdo. 4-1 OayCahrtt. MEflitf tea Prince. WhaTa In OrMLM Stone Atari. BtoUaA 

10-1 RMptaa. i— 


2.45 A»KOAPPUAWaW MAW KAIL3T AMD (UrtmlRaoa) Ira cil^ia 

40 1 >52321 BMROSK(30)(CQ)DLw)erM-Q R0art«4* 

409 308600 CNUBTIALKIY (S8)(D) UJabnSton 5-6-12 P R it l i s e n t 

400 SCCZifi BHNAH PW (14 ) (D) R Kmboi a-M2 

404 21 124 CUM DON (11) (CO) (HP) H Cadi M-B -WRn* 

408 li324SP8ISTHUIH)CZS)(D)QWnBa»^» MHteT 

400 1IHKS LOOTS’ QUEEN (22) JDcnloq 3-6-4 — ,T4 Mm2 

407 SH »1 Snwmte( 1 N)R Human 3-6U RHH*9 

T0Pn«inPSlHnH*8taO,CHBSa B 7 

isatem 7-4 Bei Row. r-anrall3lapil.5-1lBW»qBBeB. 6-1 tadanRr.MCaRMUai Kay. Qm bbo. im 

Sfidhvi loman. 

FMH OIIIM* BIN ROSA BanaUMd tram good tide, tad Nl over tl set, ran w idkiar K Red 

CjnFw/ By 21 lAWvoaiial in CM). 

CBJSTIALKEYl Ran oa talwn 3> 5m or H to Cap Jolaca (Nwamriiel Imtt G6-FK4 

FAST OLAKDt Ricci) Ofl Mtewiaad uaa at Back Iasi dm. nows <w uchaBanpa.Uii)BNow9 »W9 

U Ravarn Hi a ited coracsi ’ QcodmM inCLOd-SM 

UMHOlWk Mtad umeariyoiL Owed laadtr. led 9ouUS «l asar VoaL ana Mce.liin 62 sn d id 

toALaCane.Aseon«.te) 

SmumNOl Lad on bn Mr IfosL mhed art » M Catue Fr»{N Dt H (Crapstt* W3, WSt). 



FCMNI QIRDB -OAV COUMTh Aanped ■B&. tod U kanl ridden ena eeugn ckn hams, tmtt 2nd oi 12 b 
C oidtoA Jtoia Eovmau. PRWCE 10 * 7BI. dm6 bm art. bad c town and nateasd 3 oa aront 13 
bad) is 7m, aadSTORM NLERT ur* hrm. cnaaed leadm. M7tt and 8 m. MMkenad hem 4 ouLa tomw Z 
®v*» eaiiAs»sslBva«-Fm) SnoF. looked <*eA)uc«edMl.maOecU.oasriedaultobiPoUSC3j Toww 
12,6 ran (Pe nh 2 *^ Get). 

XMQ CREDO: l mprond abon hN <nk fences Iasi nun. bald ig. meata an. ckUen ovn 2 obi. im ian 

andranonteLHAroandmeHon UB. S ltd (Sandovm 2m. OdJin). * 

enHAnv Won 4 Ol Ms 7 OBSBS tax sBasoa Hml race aaaikB *n. led spproacNno ibsl riden OUL U 

Kftresl 77 (AscM Ota, fldfti) 

WtATS HI ORNTTi Lsdta<8v.r»fllO0o«Bil»ndrMOn,b1Ii1lln Easoorpe Wifr EQYPT UiLL PDMCEig* 
>®J. j« fw. leeftnt osdtward, riddn and aeadae) to )rto wnt*t 3 on ndden aflpwuasng i*n. aasaa 
wen Hn an BsL 151 8VMi MRS iChetebun tan. Gd-Awl. Sinia. WHATB M ORBIT, tad al am. dear 
aporoScMns U. ran an mil Id H Hlddlet] Lad br S vMt UR FB.U iree aniad uadi am. wEakvnd 2 ow. 
11ia«73rdol5(X0S0ton2ni,&$V • 

RUPNLESk HNd as. draopK) rnr. ouattod atono aad coon tarn tautf), bu a*gr 41 5m <2 6 u (fee Riw 
IWDceaaer2m.Gd) 


5.31 I1UEDU CUPBRUMuYarf C933A» 

1 813911 F0HARBtilFF(13) A Psfare 8-8-1Q OpMtel 

* 1-11 112 HWOHMOP PEARL ram JO« 9^7 J Pah—* 3 

9 1-13SI2 SOVIET IME{1 9) M SUutB 5-0*0 ZSmfSEZm 

4 1210Q TIV VID (72) M Wottscn 5-0-0 ~ ■ - - 

5 f14II0DQV2NUNrCB1)N Hamid 4riM ~ »ta9 

• -311112 CHSBOnN ROSE (37) J Hammond (Fr) 4-6-11 lUlCAm— enB 

7 382321 SNAAIOQ (97) ELsAOMfte /ft| 3-8-7 frn.mffT 

8 OWB) HMSfTY RHUHKai) U Hemlg 4-04 ~ ~ p gTT.I ^ 

8 0^12* SAYYBMTl<9«>CBftentCB) 6-MI CUoMIR 

10 331 Ml HARAYn (1*>W Hem (GB1 3-8-7 JT_~ W teSo 1* 

11 SO-va P Adritejt OH Jenna SNiadl 5-5-0 naSniall 

12 m»P0IH«SrARBALIATAR(l4)L0'B«Wi7-94) 

13 4-31233' SAHND W CmssoBn 5-WJ 7i SSS HV 

*4 «W58 NARLCrHAmoOM (30) R Cross &*0 




6.03 Bi^nam cup juwmu syo im noma dm (222222 
1 HI APPSAmW3KIAB(9Q)BPBAi«Bnra-10 


111 *rr»w ui maiumwi B m ^1Q - 4 

S »1T22 WPITlaQUJJTTm C^HFrWdB-lD cSSTyLa 

A fllRl RlLMinmDUsin.E.A <A 


6lE3 EXSTNRA (20) R MeAnaP* 6 - 1 O 

TZ2 OftfOBKC (21) N ZOo 6-10 


2*40 YUWQMDCNSDOWCE HANDICAP HUHDU 2m 44 C3£D0 


1 P40-U1 PHAHAHR (8) R tataodtanse MI-10 Lpfen 

2 5I3-53S DAHN HJQHT(32)(ft) J JanUnsMWB -PCabmrA 

9 0OGC- DEVM COf«n (14» T-1 W SHcM 

4 fdBSP- RUTlAte DATE (191 )Nmj n ei6t — -G flrore MV6 R (h« 

5 004)44- DRUANNHW WARWH (ITS) TTtasnsoi Jones MMI MAFftjnM 

O 0-21MP OOUCRANT(T7)J Wide 4-11-0 APIkCoy* 

7 232351- TW CAMNT HAH (1 82) PWl*mrti7-1MS PHMe 

8 20HB33 BHTAMBA HUS (IS) H OtaOTtaa 4-10-10 -NWaMriagtaa 

■ 6460- JBBTTS FANCY (172) Mrs S WiUana 7-1B-B XLveasO) 

10 OOP06-1 e«aalROBOCrC22)(D)EAl3»HlS-1M RO—oft 

TOP POHH TVS: PMteta S, 0*Hm lk(fal 7, Date Fite B 

BiHtap 4-1 Ptarara. 9-2 Qoktan NugoeL 6-1 The Cams I4an. Oaam Ftigm. 7-1 Dari's Comer. 9-1 
Coucnan. lOimn 


Results 


NEWMARKET 


1^0(01), 1.FARHAHA, T Oukw |l-2 Hv); 
2, Oeann Stamm ((D-tT. 3, Omdte (4-1). 
8 ,AIL X. hd IW JatvIq) TOW Cl « Cl 10. 
d 30. £1.40 Dual F: E5. Mi CSP £030. 

1-JO (1 mil 1, SELIM m, Dana O'NnHl 
(4-1), 2, AMnU 13-11: 3, PiBHfci n h (11-8 
Uv) 5 ran H hd. (R Hamwn) Tote: 

Cl aa Cf 5U Dual P. it. 40. CSP. CM.4Z 


Ul (im 3tR i, QUANDARY, W Ryan 
(6-6 Lw>. a, tapaWen fH-to- ^ War «* 
ZBeN (7-21. 4 ran. d. oh hd. IH Cocrt) Tora: 
tl.TO Dual F C3.00. CSP C5-25- , . 

2*40 Mmfel.DAflAVDAN.K Darle* (5-1): 
2, KrtemPp Pmte ®-2): », OMHamte* 
- r , , b.iui 7 urf A rnurw 


(7-1). 6-2 tan SoleOL 7 ran. Hd. «. <U«l» 
Merries) Tots' EMU C2.40. C2J0 Dual F- 

CM.1U. CSP 124.13. _ 

3.19 dm 4f)r 1, SHOW PWNCN2N, R 
Hilts (7-2 tar); 2, 1.IHisw (8-7). a, Dm> 
Maiaan 02-1): 4, tebp M s lRhte 
ran. ML IX. 2. (Lornnunflnpdw.) 

Cl .70. ESJO. £2.60. £2.70 Dual P C22 10. 
Trio CliatO. C8F: C336S Trkact E30D.66. 
NR- EnslStraan. 

MR (9f)i 1, BANDS PLYCT. B Poyle 



(16-«IA«); 9,UdrCwWteo Lmrii(6-i|: a, 
RsNte HMr |14~1). 8 ran 2X. IK. (D 
ArtMthnot) Tots aj& cr JR CUB. M ic 
DuBiF CB 40. C8F: ClS.31. Trtcasc £149.06. 
4L22 (im dOl 1, 9HHHNQ EXAMPLE, ft 
Havlln (1 1-a. a. fteuvsrtii (25-1). B. Ff 
dteteneW liO-l). 4* Mtete (33-1). 
3-ltavBafflaahipDnica. IBran. Mr.2lX.iP 
Kakln) Tote: C5.00; Cl GO. Cil.m E340 l 
£ 1630. Dual F: CIOBJJD.Trio El.lSBZaCSF 
02558 TncastElflfl9 52. 
PUCSM1k(«A QUAOPOTLCata. 


BANGOR 


1 AO(2m If Hdafcl.SeOIICMND AID, A 
P Mc»y (12-1). 9, FrVWta s r FHgM (14-1). 
a.«MtahaaMPtfari33-1|.2-i(aaPonilnn 
Vim, 18 ran X 12. (J O'Shea) Tate: £17 Qd. 
E4.0D. £3.90. 03.00. Dual F- ESXTD. Trier 
£22ajaC5F:Cl«8S7. 


1.50(2m4ni0y<isCt,> 1,700 PLUSH, 
L Harvey (6-2 Favi. 2, BacRosTl Oete 
14—1)1 9, Mr Nctrtber |S-1) 10 ran. 4. hd 
iRnersw Turnedl Tate (3 GO: £140. Cl 80, 
£2.60 Dual F C9O0 Trio: £3080. CSP 
£1349 Tncasr £67.47. 

UD ecu 16 llOydta Cby 1, OCETTNY 
CALLS, R Dunwoody (7-2): 2, NadM 
(33-1); 2, r s m a r a 1 1 1-21 5-4 toy Spanish 
L<hL g ran. IS. 11 iN Qassiee) Tote. £400: 
O 6ft 0.10, fl« Dual F: £5190. ltd. 
&SBO CSF CB231 N(T Try te 0 Aflarfl. 
XX9(2m4CHte)s1, HSKIOBE, BGramn 
(6-1): 2, Unde Kmny (S-2 lav): A, RBr 
Ftatta (fl-11. 6 ran. 10. 32 (P Beaumcnv 
TatB-.CS.C0: £1.70. Cl 50.E2.00.DualF.tt30. 
Trie- £2150 CSF £18 1 4. Tncast £9597. 
NR AOnai.LeetKrocvj 
3-30 (Dm llOytte Cta)i 1, QOOO Dl- 
SKDir, G Bradlsy (100-30): a, HHaisI 
19-2): 3, bWi OraN (40-1). 7-4 lav Roeeo. 14 
ran. IS. J. 1C Br«*sj Tote- COG. £2961 
Cl 90. £4.70. Dual F: £730. Trio- £28650 
CSP IM.S3 Tncast- £47790 Ml' Ac MO- 
Duie. Qliosn. Paraon'3 way 
4M» tan If tWa* 1, TTO C H N TO, W 
Uaroton (6-1). 2, Paste En»4 (Ml): 3, 
HafaaHn (12-1 1 . 5-2 lav Innocent GaoTje. 
ID ran. in. A. IJ Uadds) Tote: E8.3D: £290. 
ttra £4.70, Dual F. Eia70. Trio: C272.TO 
CSf:O 3083 Trfcaat £71598. 

4m (±m if^ i, nvmcuuji boy, a 
a, 9 Mr law i 1 2 - 1 );’ *, 
Pi ■■man Mlihi Baranst. ia ran. 

Nk. 7. IJ QThrill) T £23.60 14 40. £SJB 
E2.30.DF.C1lE70.Trra *225! C9F cm . ’ 
JA CKPOTi N ot Win, ts.009. carried over. 
PIACRPOT: C1.157. OUADPOn £13490 


WETHERBY 


1^0 (3n> Hr9e)> 1, 9Um.Y DASHINO, L 
Wyer (8-6 lav); 2, ft s IbraW mllpfir (33-1 1; 
2, Ndtey Hm« (15-8). 6 ran. S. IS. 04 H 
eamsrtay) Tola: £ 220 : £i 20 , £1120. Dual F- 
£40.70. CSP £2498. HR' Perauastva Talem. 
2,10 (2mC80i 1 .SUPERIOP.T Raed (2-6 
lav); 2 a Cmdont 2 - 1 ) Eran.DhLtLLungo) 
Twa: El .30. 

Ul (2m 4f 110yds tWte)> 1, HTT THE 
CANVAS. PWhrsn (4-5 (av); 2, ■■numbto 
-(12-1). 3, Nu i C ii iwilto lBW King (10-1). 4 
ran. 2 2 (Mra Al Havwsy) Tata- n.0a Dual 
F. £4 GO. CSP: £7.61. rffl. uoarar or Tray. 

Hahn. 

UO (2m Cb21, WIND FORCE, J Hon 

(4-6 tavfc * , n s wridi i n P-4); 2 , Cram 
Canon (6-1). 3 ran. 10, 5 <G Rieharaa) 
Ton: Cl .60. Dual F: Cl 90. CSF: £298. NR- 
Old Bridge. 

33B{3m 1 lOydsCta): 1, OALN AHEAD, 
N Bemisy ( 2 -T lavt 2 , Kkflaw P-zj; 3 , 
Rfu l hifc ( 2 S- 1 ). 4 ran. 9, dnL lG LHora) 
Tots- £1.30. Dual R CT.60. C8F:£T98. 

420 (Dm If Hdta> 1, SOOTH WEST- 
ERLY, G Lae (1-2 fav): X, Oman O west 
(lOOrOO); 3, HUM (14-1). 4 ran. a 0. (Mrs M 
fteve toy) Tote: £1.50. Dual F; £1.70. CSF. 
C29A. 

PLACNPOT:M^Q QUADPOT: E1A0. 



3.1 0 HJSRU JirraRLJ Danes HURDLE 3Y0 2m IIOfAa CK97I 
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Forsbrand 
leads trio 
on merit 


David Osvtaa at ValderTama 

A NDERS Forsbrand 
leads the tourna- 
ment, Bernhard 
r .anger the tourna- 
ment within a tournament 
after the second round of the 
Volvo Masters here near Gi- 
braltar yesterday. Forsbrand 
added a TO to his opening 88 
and, at four under, is one of 
only four players under par. 
Langer had a 68, to move to 
level par. and he is one ahead 
of Colin Montgomerie and 
two in front of Sam Torrance 
in the battle between the only- 
three people who can win the 
Volvo Order of Merit. 

Forsbrand, who represents 
Valderrama on the European 
tour, is two ahead of Alexan- 
der Ceflsa, the Czech- born nat- 
uralised German who has 
won twice this year. Cejka 
began his round birdie, 
birdie, bogey, eagle, birdie, 
birdie and went to the turn in 
29, six under par. ‘But Valder- 
rama does not like being 
treated like that and It took 
him 37 blows to come home. 

Ian Woosnam and Jose Co- 
ceres are both one under, al- 
though dm Welshman »im 
gave promise of an outstand- 
ing round when he went to 
the torn in 32. It took him. to 
four under and gave him foe 
lead. 

It all began to go wrong at 
the long 11th- Woosnam hit a 
perfect drive, his partner 
Barry Lane, himself one 
under at the time, less so. In 
fact. Lane was buried so deep 
in hushes on foe left that 
there was nowhere immedi- 
ately apparent to drop the 
ball. However, diligent 
researches discovered that by 
crossing a service road, 
climbing a retaining wall and 
scrambling through some 
more bushes there was a 
place to drop the ball 80 or 
more yards back. 

The jungle was so thick that 
Lane’s caddie Gary Tfllson 
had to stay where the ball had 
originally landed, holding a 
driver high in the air, so that 
foe correct line for the drop i 
could be established. Once it 
had, he was free to rejoin 
Lane. That however, was a 
problem. “Where’s ’e gone,” 
said Tillson, and had to be 
directed by a series of specta- 
tors. Caddies often lose balls. 


and occasionally clubs, but 
hardly ever their boss. 

While all this was going on, 
Woosnam stood on foe fair- 
way impatiently swishing bis 
three- wood, knowing that a 
good shot would get the green 
and probably take him to five 
under. *1 wanted to get cm 
wifo it,” he said afterwards. 
When he did, the shot was a 
bad one, leaving him a diffi- 
cult chip which was followed 
by three putts. The momen- 
tum of foe round was lost 

Of the three competing for 
the Order of Merit, Langer 
had the most to do and duly 
did it Such was his determi- 
nation that it was folly ex- 
pected that 'a 68 or so would 
follow his opening 74. 

Langer had four birdies in 
an outward half of 31, bring- 
ing to mind his 62 last year. 
This year, though, his putter 
went cold on him and 37 back 
was disappointing. Montgo- 
merie had a day that was not 
[ quite right At the short 15th, 
i for instance,, he hit a beauti- 
fully controlled two-iron 235 
yards to six feet But it was 
i six downhill feet he missed, 
and had to work hard on foe 
j five-footer coming back. 

Torrance, too, had to work 
on his round. At the first four 
holes he had two 3ft putts and 
, two of 4ft all for pars and. 
although they all went in, his 
, 71 was something of a 
struggle. He had one bonus, 
though, in a 60-footer that 
rolled into the 9fo hole. 

There were more tales from 
the 17th. *1716 hole that no one 
likes to play, or professes to 
understand, yielded a birdie 
to Sandy Lyle yesterday. It 
came about thus. Lyle, one of 
foe longest hitters in foe 
world, launched himself into 
a huge drive, signalled by a 
marshall to be absolutely 
straight It was still going fu- 
riously when it pitched into 
one of foe new, infamous 
humps in foe middle of foe 
fairway, foot vertically up 
, into the air and th«>n rolled 
back towards the tee. 

Lyle looked as if he might 
take his sand wedge to flatten 
the blessed things. The bad 
bounce meant he now had no 
chance of reaching the green 
in two. so he played a nine- 
iron down- the fairway, a 
wedge to foe green and then, 
with a flourish, holed a 20ft 
putt — nothing to it 



Rugby Union 


Fijians fight for future 
against selfish odds 


Robert Armstrong on the islanders’ typical 
response as the game in the Pacific comes 
under threat of mainstream exclusion 


At a stretch... Bolobolo in training yesterday. Hie Ftbans play Cardiff today jeff Morgan 


I T WAS difficult to be- 
lieve that Fijian rugby Is 
supposed to be fighting 
for its long-term sur- 
vival after the tourists 
swept aside a strong Wales 
A side with a 25-10 win at 
Bridgend a week ago. The 
flair, pace and Ingenuity 
that make the Fijians popu- 
lar visitors was much in 
evidence as they ran In four 
exciting tries followed by 
another three in a midweek 
thriller at The Gnoll that 
Neath shaded 30-22. 

Yet rugby union on this 
relatively poor Pacific 
island is beset by threats on 
all sides that could place 
future tours in jeopardy if 
the major unions foil to 
take an interest in the is- 
landers' problems. The con- 
tinuing exodus of good 
players to New Zealand. 
Australia and Japan, the 
exclusion of the Fijians 
from the Super Twelve 
competition, and the preda- 
tory influence of rugby 
league all mean that Fijian 
rugby can no longer be 
i taken for granted. 

Perhaps the greatest set- 
back to Fiji was Rupert 
Murdoch's hard-nosed in- 
sistence on the Super 
Twelve being made up of 
provincial sides from South 
Africa, New Zealand and 
Australia for next year's 
competition. The Implica- 
tion that Fijian rugby is not 
marketable among televi- 
sion viewers is damaging 
and questionable, given the 
high profile of expatriate i 


Fijians In the clubs of 
Sydney. Brisbane, Welling- 
ton, Christchurch and 
Hong Kong. 

Fijian officials are also 
convinced that Murdoch’s 
strategy is to encourage 
rugby league on the island 
to foe detriment of union, 
which has 50,000 players. 

Last month foe Interna- 
tional Board characteristi- 
cally sat on its hands and 
refused to grant the island- 
ers special help from its 
World Cup profit of 
£23 million. The suspicion 
that the major southern 
hemisphere unions are in- 
terested only in feathering 
their own nests and send- 
ing smaller fry like Fiji to 
the knacker's yard once 
they have sewn up a long- 
term deal with Murdoch al- 
ready seems well founded. 

However, the resilient Fi- 
jians are starting to fight 
back. They hope to expand . 
foe Pacific triangular tour- 
nament — which Fiji won 
| this year — to bring in foe 
New Zealand Maoris and 
probably Japan. 

For the moment they 
want to forget their role as 
pawns in foe bands of the 
south Pacific's major play- 
ers to concentrate oft enjoy- 
ing their nine-match tour 
of Wales and Ireland. Their 
competitive credibility has 
leapt sky-high because of 
their triumph over Wales 
A, so much so that Cardiff’s 
international contingent 
will treat today’s match 
against foe Fijians at foe 


Arms Park as a dress 
rehearsal for foe Test in a 
fortnight’s time. 

In keeping with Fiji's 
new selection polio* half 
their 30-man touring squad 
are based with clubs in New 
Zealand and Australia. As 
foe tour manager Sialeni 
Vuetaid. explained: “Part of 
our revival programme was 
to change our constitution, 
which did not allow us to 
select our overseas players. 
Now we have opened it up 
for them to play for their 
country .** 

That open door allows 
Be rale Fraser and Brad 
'Johnstone, former All 
Blacks whom Fiji have ap- 
pointed technical advisers, 
to blend the complemen- 
tary strengths of Kiwi and 
Fijian rugby. “We want a 
New Zealand-style ball-win- 
ning pack to go with tradi- 
tional Fijian flair,** John- 
stone says. “We cleaned 
England A out by 50 points 
In a recent match with fan- 
tastic rugby and we hope to 
repeat that on this tour.** 

The quality and style of 
Fiji’s backs are well-known 
but, equally, no Welshman 
would want to be on foe 
back foot against the New 
Zealand-based props Joeli 
VeltayaM and Vlliame Ca- 
vohati. nicknamed Boy and 
Billy and weighing in at a 
combined 43 stone. How- 
ever, Veitayaki, the cap- 
tain, can also call up the 
fast-moving flankers Ta- 
masl Tabus and Waisiki 
Masirewa, to add pace to 
the balk. Wales had better 
look to their laurels. 

• Llanelli have joined the 
race, led by Cardiff, to lure 
Wales* rugby league cap- 
tain Jonathan Davies from 
Warrington. 


Tory MP to hold referendum on professionalism 


John Duncan 


T HE backwater backlash 
n gains t t>n» p rqfeSSlOPal- 
fcjng of rugby union 
continued yesterday with a 
Tory MP promising to con- 
duct his own referendum of 
England's rugby dubs which 
he hopes will show that few in 
the game support the shift 
Michael Lord, MP for Suf- 


folk Central, warned during a 
Commons debate on sport 
that rugby union would be- 
come “sleazier and sleazier" 
if it was allowed to go profes- 
sional. The amateur regula- , 
tions were deleted ty foe RFU j 
in August- with individual j 
unions given the right to de- 1 
dde how they wanted to res- 1 
pond to the change. 

“Until now rugby union has | 
been the one major interna- , 


tlonal sport that has stood out 
against professionalism.’’ 
said Lord. “It has been a won- 
derful example of a sport 
played for fan with no expec- 
tation of financial reward.” 
.Lord attacked the top play- 
ers who lobbied foe RFU for 
the change as well as the gov- 
erning bodies in Australia. 
South Africa and New Zea- 
land, where so-called “shama- 
teurism” meant foe amateur 


regulations were widely 
flouted. 

The RFU. said Lord, had 
been bullied by “the greed of 
some of the present crop of 
mfe matinnak whose shame- 
ftil part in these events will be 
remembered long after their 
rugby achievements have 
been forgotten”. 

Lord said clubs should have 
been consulted about the 
change and that he was orga- 


nising a postal referendum of 
every club in the country. He 
will ask them whether they 
thought the RFU was right in 
making the game profes- 
sional, whether all clubs 
should have first been con- 
sulted. whether they would 
support the re-establishment 
of an amateur RFU and 
whether professional players 
should be allowed to play at 
Twickenham. 


“I win await responses and 
I shall publish the results, " 
said Lord. “And I hope that 
most clubs, including senior 
ones, will want to remain am- 
ateur. And if they do, we will 
have to see what can be done 
about setting up foe appropri- 
ate framework. If foe game 
goes professional, a great tra- 
dition will have been lost for- 
ever and money and TV will 
have won.” 
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instate 2-i Rtaggote Graan.7-2 Dr RoOM.4-1 Cra^Ctoptoio. 6-1 Ei«oingRwa.WM Orient 10-1 Ncfcto 
JW. Brawn. 


2.20 HMBBU.KAJINGAPCMA6StaSf MJM . 

1 1B211 JAHRPHH|7)HP«W6-TVT1 J» M»«H a r 

2 P2U7-41 FARSaHOR(WKBUtoy»-lva — TJIfcn4wta> 

a iiMfaTmBuaBonwtcDbPBcmnT-ivi 

4 4P515-2 DOBtr RUM (t) (D) P Mctiotlt 7-10-8 JB fc— > 

8 432050 RLYMGZMD(3) ACMJnCarbun 12-XM] .JPsrraB 

Mtagi 5-4 Jann Plgg, 2-1 Dawn Rw. 1V4 Fai Seolor. 8V1 Tha Bbe Boy. «S-1 Fiy«B ZOT. 


2.50 TENBA31M HAWiCAP HONDlBWaAf 11«T* t*J02 

1 HtttB-Z THE BLACK HOBK (14) (SOM Ape 7-1 VW P Brtd g awOT * 

2 SI 22-31 KHAUDI (WJ D GondoRe 6-TV4 WB —M itR 

C5> 

a 2BI4-1P pimnSKMB(14)AJan>to»-1V3 RUanta(7) 

4 16P/W-1 RAFTW»(W)(eojj0raatoy6-»-ll — RPma* 

8 4S8UFP- KAWWARUOR (188) BPrasce 9-10-10 OH— {S] 

anOTtaZ-t KnsbiS. 5-a RWtora. H-4Tha Stock Mont. 7>2FisrulOBg.SO-i KoaoWamor. 4 n— 


3.1 5 OOH AAH BAILT STAR HUBKAR HUHDU «■ 8M19yda C34W 

1 480UP3- HO T AiU P CC gTIOB (178) Mn U Rprttay 6-11-10 ^_WrW Han^ am 

(TJ 

X 133SS-6 TWKTIRBUDQEr CM) P»)U»E Stock 6-1V1 FNnW(U 

3 1IP06-4 BOWYOCRUI»AH{*1)(CO)UnAStotob<Stol-XM JHaBtoa 

4 CH-ZIOU) HAMS mJ^n 6-10-6 — JLBflfcHa 

6 SB4Ve-D0BWU«tl7*)tCD)lfclSEOTll7-lM l 

Betflaw5-4 OU NOTB.S-SNBtobto&apan VI &B3W.W T^itor Badget KM Ntor Yftiv Un. 





4.00 BOtBHPWriBmCS CHASE 2n4M10|)ia 0^67 

1 2P2T5- CAA CKUtC Popia] J Semite 7-11-0 PBA OT ay 

2 owrawrnTASKaaoeyT-Ti-o — TJBme 

2 aim- UASnSHWWRn Bq JWUe *-1V0 DBrUgwaaw 

4 452009 - 0 L«*UM( 1 »«JWr»LWirpfiy 6 -lV 0 ■ Hafc w Ci * 

5 DMBB- TAKE Cf U H CB l po ol UnPDtfWd 7-1 VO -»P*raH 

8 45913R4- WTDBRIUW (364) N Ossete B-l VO — JHIt ra — fc 

BatHap5-2 Ttto Ctaneia. 3-1 CSyFvan. 7-S Vkaor Braw. 4-i Cracting Jdua. S-i fflajuny Ear. T6-i 
Master Umar. B nan. 


4,35 BOBMPBBlt W BUff [TiyiapilWIlaniiiiiiiW l«dairf«HH»|HWM 

1 WTROTWB WMK(U)HPWHHI 09 m (7| 

' 2 0-DnfWlB«WS(3fi)PNttoneS-1V4 TPton nn k lfT) 

• a KJLCARAE BAY 8 financed 5-1 V-4 — JOCOTraCS) 

4 0 IU.T0 W(4») JBraday 5-1V4 »BDato(7) 

5 3 B mW BA MT (i6){BT)B Smart 4-1V3 MMaRayO) 

8 BRABSIO PlflrtoHa *-jV9 -JBnTBpantoa 

PI .. 

7 DtCTUII tlTuSoo-Oariaa Vll ^3 DWMtbfE) 

8 6- IIBKDBBT(T7#) A JWHatin 4-11-3 HIM** . 

> TOBPSTOO N Tn'tpfift-Davwa 4-17-3 S4ayras(7) 

TO TOiaARUra I UWOB V1V3 — {toTByrra 

11 0>-«UTTAJ0aBn83)UnNMacaalayV1V3 JFOTam 

13 s-o FLY HABBOI (21) DtoadcbDarte 4-10-12 — __ — — Jh pi ffi 

HaBfciW 8-1 Tipping TBaUiw, 7-2 Branst). 4-1 Bfcanwtey.MBtojaBBitay. 5-1 Da*ani,TWwgtoo,»-i 

Ur Kami. larramt. 


• HUnkmd today rcrtl» lint time; ASCOT: SJO Basil Street NEWMARKET. L2S 
HD) Climber, RlcbtaoBS GeaC 3S0 Maduxrat; 3SS Billy Bushrocher NoMe- 
Spelnler. WARWICK: 3^6 AUto IntsssteffiaL Le Sorcicr. WOLVERHAMPTON: 
SCO My Kind; Sunrise Special. KELSO: L40 Anrialuctan Son. 


9.00 WBUIB BMWAim MHanr HANDICAP 2T0 Ita TOO** 22*19 

1 00666 RICHARD HOUW UD (pj R HottoeMitl 5-7 Atiftawl 

2 525040 MV KllBf12)KMBAi6N( 9-4 OMMi* 

3 SC001 RIAMlttltlRC«]fCOJBPrwe9-i ACtattS 

4 5S)41B HAFOURNPa RETURM (14J G Ltoom 9-2 JlttaB 

6 544 TfKMETOtIB ESTATE (1V)U JonmeaP-l TWmia 11 

• JOSOO RED ACU6UO»(BF>M Ball 9-0 VMalt 

r 0000 KORMCAH HORN (BDWMUrH Sfpadanl 

8 UOUU»OF11KlHfr(i«)JUKWfr4) PMwpkg(t)2 

• 00380 YOUD0*UTT(ia)JF1fc*-rtrfM9-O It Hnry(5J 7 

10 52116 ROKO. BAY (14) J Sparing 9-11 S Drama (3] 

12 # 

11 BBO « I B M8BI PB M AM3X)GLMna»-10 A«Wa014* 

IS mBOfl J M»BRWrHOHHrojartBgtr8-3 A (7)3 

13 5204)0 PlWUaHM(l4)BllcMahni«-< QCMwia 

TDPfDMilWSe 

Rmhb 8-1 bnga Maker, 7-2 Hmdean'aitoiwa 4-1 YbingBnL 7-1 RkWtrtHauH tad, 1D-1Thontom 

EiBk. 12-1 Smnee SperW. 13 naaan 
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Soccer 


Royle to let 
Limpar go 


lan Ross and 
RusmB Thomas 


J OG ROYLE, the Ever- 
ton manager, conceded 
yesterday he is ready 
to sanction the sale of 
his club's most enigmatic in- 
dividual Anders Limp ar. 

The gifted if erratic Swed- 
ish international winger has 
finally given up hope of set- 
tling his family in the north- 
west and 2s anxious to move 
back to the south of England, 
“Quite honestly, his family 
has not settled on Mersey- 
side,” said Royle. “1 must 
make it clear that 1 do not 
want him to leave but I must 
look at his situation realisti- 
cally and sympathetically." 

Limpar's desire to relocate 
near London opens up the 
prospect of a return to 
Arsenal 19 months after he 
left in a £1.6 million deal ne- 
gotiated by the former Ever- 
ton manag er Mike Walker. 

Bruce Rioch, -the Arsenal 
manager, has not only con- 
fessed his admiration for Lim- 
par but he travelled to Goo- 
disoa Park nine days ago to 
see him perform against 
Feyenoord in a Cup Winners' 
Cup tie. Although Limpar 
recently celebrated his 30th 
birthday, he is still likely to 
command a handsome fee. 

“The fee would have to be 
in excess off the one we paid 
for him,” said Royle. "He is a 
quality footballer — one of 
the most gifted I have ever 
worked with — and it will 
take a substantial bid to take 
him away from Everton.” 

The first club to inquire 
about Limpar were Manches- 
ter City after their manager 
Alan Ball this week took Bar- 
celona's Spanish undap-21 in- 
ternational forward Thomas 
Christiansen on a week's 
trial. 

Johan Cruyff; the Barce- 
lona coach, also offered Ball 


Gheorghe Hagi, the Roma- 
nian international on loan 
until the end of the season — 
but City could not afford to 
pay his wages of around 
£11,000 a week. 

Even if Christiansen were 
to impress during his brief 
stay. City would und it diffi- 
cult to raise the £500.000 
required to make the deal 
permanent 

Dan Fetrescu's £2.6 million 
move from Sheffield Wednes 
day to Chelsea is in danger of 
collapsing because of an un- 
specified medical problem. 

The 27-year-old Romanian 
international signed for 
Glenn Hod die two weeks ago 
but the deal has stalled after 
Chelsea received two conflict- 
ing medical opinions. An in- 
dependent verdict is now 
being sought by Wednesday. 

The Hillsborough club 
would not elaborate on the 
player's problem but con- 
firmed Chelsea were “trying 
to renegotiate the transfer at 
h lower price". If file deal col- 
lapses, Wednesday said they 
would “be very happy” to 
have Fefrescu back. 

Birmingham's manager 
Barry Fry reacted to the news 
that Jason Bowen will be out 
for at least two weeks by sign- 
ing the 22-year-old Norwegian 
international striker Sigurd 
RushfeJdt from Tromso on a 
three-month loan with a view 
to a £750,000 signing. 

Luton could be Clive 
Allen’s latest destination 
after the veteran striker 
started a trial at Kenilworth 
Road by playing in a reserve 
game in midweek. Allen, 34, 
is seeking the 11th club of his 
career after leaving Carlisle 
earlier this month. 

Darren Caskey. Totten- 
ham’s former En gland youth 
captain, has joined Watford 
on a month’s loan and the 21- 
year-old midfielder goes 
straight into Glenn Reeder’s 
team at Portsmouth today. 


Premier offer 
could beat FA 


Martin Thorpe 


T HE Premier League’s 
offer for the Football 
League's television 
rights is likely to match or 
better the FA’S rival deal. 

It is understood that the 
Premier League has trite red 
the Football League, a mini- 
mum of 20 per cent of a total 
television deal covering Pre- 
miership, Endsleigh League 
and Coca-Cola Cup games. 

This could bring the Foot- 
ball League at least £118 mil- 
lion over four years compared 
to the FA’s similar sum over 
five. This would be based on 
estimates that a four-year 
Premiership deal alone will 
bring in over £500 million. 
The Football League and 
Coca-Cola Cup rights would 
be added on top. 

Hie Premier League’s 20 


per cent offer is one option 
being explored by the Pre- 
mier and Football Leagues, 
along with other ways of sup- 
plementing income. 

However, file PL was anx- 
ious to stress yesterday that 
its offer was not part of a 
battle with the FA. “These 
discussions are not "part of 
any power game." said a 
spokesman. “We wish to use 
our power in the marketplace 
to benefit all four divisions.” 

Contrary to recent reports, 
it is understood that the meet- 
ing of Football League clubs 
which will be called to dis- 
cuss the FA's offer will not 
formally vote on the proposal. 
A decision on the FA’s offer 
will be made by the Football 
League’s board, which Is 
understood to have been close 
to rejecting the deal on Thurs- 
day before the FA extended 
its deadline. 


AN Other 


EVERYBODY'S idea of a 
one-club man, this hard- 
working Oldham-born 
player was essentially a 
forward with a midfielder's 
sense of industry. In a 17- 
year career spent among 
high-lying prickly bushes 
he found the net 217 times 
in 573 league appearances. 
One FA Cup winner’s 
medal and a stray England 
cap seemed a poor measure 
of a distinguished career, 
although he was never hap- 
pier than when slogging 
through the mud and muck 
to bring moments of dis- 
tinction to the most aver- 
age of matches. 

Last week’s answer: Tony 
Ratdey (Notts County, Aston 
Villa. Chelsea. Liverpool. Cov- 
entry City, Birmingham City. 
Notts County. Oldham 
Athletic). 



Performance of the week: 
Billy Dodds (Aberdeen), 
whose two goals at Ibrox 
burst the babble of 
Rangers’ Coca-Cola hopes. 


TANDY. PEOPLES PHONE SHOWROOMS. AHOOS. THE LINK. 
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Stone Age . . . the 24-year-old Forest midfielder is honest as he is modest and pleasantly underwhelmed by the reaction to his sudden success 

Shining Stone discovers his worth 


S TEVE STONE is 
rather underwhelmed 
by foe overwhelming 
reaction to his sudden 
success. He can put up with 
the stick from his team-mates 
but foe media interest has got 
a bit much and, oh yes. there 
is the pay claim. 

“My agent’s just going in to 
see the gaffer now," he says, 
“and Fve had to say to him. 
well, just go and sort it out as 
best yoa can and see what he 
gives us.” 

The player's air of resigned 
good humour is in keeping 
with his lade of big-time ego, 
but to get the foil Stone effect 
it is best to try to imagine him 
speaking in his rich Geordie 
accent as it bends and tor- 
tures the English language 
into wonderful new shapes 
and sounds. 

“It's how tight they’re going 
to be, isn’t it?” he says, con- 
tinuing his pay-claim theme. 
“They’re gonna try and give 
us nothing, aren't they? 
Every club try and give you 
as least as possible, and you 
cannot blame them for that 
But I think they've got to pay 
foe best players the money. 
That’s why people will leave. 

Tm on really nothing at 
the minute. Tm behind most 
of the lads. So I think the flub 
are looking to improve it for 
them as much as me self, to 
keep me here.” 


Stone is as honest as he is 
modest and as bubbly as he is 
down to earth: “If you’ve got 
your head down going around 
the dressing room with a dour 
fece. you'll not get on with the 
lads.” 

He is also short stocky and 
tonsorially challenged 
enough for his manager 
Frank Clark to describe him 
as “only 24 bat looks 40”. But 
this son of Gateshead cannot 
half play football and at the 
moment Is having the time of 
his short career. 

The peak came earlier this 
month when, in the space of 
six days, he made his England 
debut scored Forest’s winner 
at Spurs, then the goal that 
won a tough Uefa Cup game 
at Auxerre. 

‘The lads have been saying 
rve changed and Tm big- 
headed now.” he says, “but 
they’re just winding me up. I 
wouldn't know how to 
change, and anyway, if I 
really did, the lads would tell 
us straight away.” 

Today Stone and “the lads” 
are away to QpR hoping to 
extend their Premiership- 
record unbeaten run to 24 
games. Then on Tuesday they 
defend their 1-0 lead at home 
to Auxerre. Two hard games 
but the lads are ready. 
“There’s a great spirit in the 
team.” says Stone. “You know 
everybody’s going to be fight- 


Gascoigne is not 
the only Gateshead 
boy to find 
favour with England 


Martin Thorpe 
reports 


ing for each other. You know 
you're not going to get shat on 
by your mate whose going to 
think. TU get out of a tackle' 
or whatever.’ If someone goes 
past you, there’s going to be 
another lad there.” 

On the books since the age 
of 13, Stone has never known 
such times. “The club has put 
me on a stage I couldn't 
dream about,” he says. 

A letter started Stone’s 
career rolling. He was playing 
local football in Gateshead 
but no scouts came to watch 
him. So he wrote off to vari- 
ous league clubs asking than 
to send someone. And various 
league clubs will be kicking 
themselves right now. *T 
didn’t get a reply from New- 
castle or Sunderland. Darting- 


ton and Hartlepool wrote 
back but said they weren't 
that bothered.” 

Forest were and signed him 
on schoolboy forms. He was a 
central midfielder then, with 
much that needed changing 
in his game. 

“Archie Gemmill took a lot 
of the bad things oat I used to 
dribble a lot with the balL But 
I was playing for Forest and 
you can’t start dribbling all 
over foe pitch at Forest So he 
was trying to groom us for the 
first team by taking the drib- 
bling out of us, looking up a 
bit more, passing it like a For- 
est player should. Yeah, he 
learned us all that It took a 
few years but he did it 
eventually.” 

Brian Clough and Gemmill 
stuck with him despite three 
broken legs in his late teens 
which delayed his arrival in 
the first team until he was 21. 
When Clark, a fellow Geordie, 
became manager. Stone’s 
first-team berth became per- 
manent, rtmng h he was still 
in midfield. “I moved to the 
wing halfway through my 
first season with Frank,” he 
says. And why? “He put us 
out there because I was crap 
in tfre middle ** 

He is equally frank about 
his England prospects. “It's 
going to be very hard to con- 
tinue playing for them, be- 
cause I know for a fact that, at 


rich form will not last for 
ever. “You start to wonder, 
when’s the bubble going to 
burst Yon cant keep playing 
well all your career. Which I 
realise and rve got to be 
ready for that when it comes 
and not go off sulking." 

So what of the future? Win- 
ning the Uefa Cup? Playing 
for England in the European 
Championship? (hie thing is 
for certain. Next summer he 
will marry Judith, his child- 
hood sweetheart “with a few 
breaks in between” and 
mother of their two children. 
“She's the one that keeps my 
feet on the ground,” he says. 
“Shell soon say “you're nowt 
special’ ”, though a lot of foot- 
ball fans would disagree. 


Murphy’s old law no longer applies 


N OTTS COUNTY sup- 
porters are disap- 
pointed with the gen- 
eral manager Colin 
Murphy. Admittedly, since 
moving to Meadow Lane in 
June, be has revitalised 
morale and taken foe club 
to second in the Second Div- 
ision — but his famous pro- 
gramme notes are nowhere 
to be seen — not even today, 
when Notts County enter- 
tain Swindon Town in foe 
top-of-the- table dash. 

They attracted a cult 
following during his two 
spells with Lincoln City in 
the Eighties. He even won 
the Golden Bull Award 
from the Plain English 
Campaign. 

“He Is to English what 
Genghis Khan is to peace- 


making.” says John Ad- 
ams, the secretary of South- 
end United, where Murphy 
was manager from 1992 to 
1993. “As a former English 
teacher I tried 'to ensure 1 
read the notes before they 
went to press. But as a spot- 
ter of talent he Is one of the 
best in foe country. Things 
did not work out for him 
here — but he did bring 
Stan CoLlymore to the 
club.” 

Sportswriters have noth- 
ing to fear from Murphy, 
who gave this explanation 
of how to break down op- 
posing defences while at 
Lincoln. “Of the keys on 
the ring at foe moment we 
should be selecting more 
correctly to unlock oppos- 
ing mechanisms. However, 


Paul Weaver on 

the Meadow Lane 
man who is finally 
lost for words 


there is not a lock that can- 
not be unlocked so we shall 
continue to endeavour to 
unlock the lock bnt in 
doing so we must not get 
locked out.** 

Once, on the subject of 
his side's disappointing po- 
sition, he wrote: “We can- 
not expunge the last 20 
games, what we can say is 
as a result of the last 30 
games, whatever the vari- 
ables, excuses or praises 


one wishes to implicate, 
oar position is as it is.” 

And when writing of 
Stockport County he said: 
“Only a very, very few 
people were aware of foe 
demeanour of Stockport in 
1986. Reminiscent of the ee- 
rie old haunted house that 
had been empty for years 
and was begging for life. No 
different to the dodo. How 
joyful for them not to have 
acrimoniated in foe non- 
league. How delightful for 
them to be making a suc- 
cess of defeating extinction. 
Let us hope we are all able 
to be pulmonic!” 

Murphy says: "Writing is 

an extension of your per- 
sonality. I drive a hell of a 
lot and, if yon listen to 
Radio 4, you can’t help but 


Murphy . . . ‘pulmonic’ 

pick up a few words, rtt 
th ink , ‘Hang on — there’s 
an analogy.’ It’s spontane- 
ous. And I have always 
kept a dictionary in the loo 
to read while I am sitting 
there.” 

At Meadow Lane, sadly, 
the programme notes are in 
the hands of the team man- 
ager Steve Thompson. 


Smith lays down the law 


Patrick Glenn 


E VEN a six-point lead over 
the Premier Division pack 
has done little to shield Wal- 
ter Smith from the discom- 
forting truth that, when stan- 
dards slip, the successful 
become bigger and more vul- 
nerable targets than the 
mediocre. 

The Rangers manager has 
felt the hot blast of personal 
criticism in the wake of his 
team's failings in foe Champi- 
ons’ League and the Coca- 
Cola Cup. in the last two 
weeks. To his credit yester- 
day he chose not to keep his 
head below the parapet 
‘Tm never surprised by 
anything that happens at 
Rangers,” he said, on foe eve 
of today’s visit to Ralth 
Rovers. “It’s the kind of thing 
that goes on around your 
club, regardless of my having 
been responsible for four of 
the seven successive champi- 
onships that haw been won.” 
Still Smith recognises the 
need for some of his players 


to review their contributions 
— on and off the field — and 
to come up with & proper res- 
ponse. His implied criticism 
came on the day after the 
goalkeeper Andy Goram 
pleaded not guil ty to a drink 
driving charge. Trial was set 
for next July. 

“I've impressed upon them 
the need for more profession- 
alism.” said Smith, “We're 
reaching a Continental scale 
of wages and that wasn’t al- 
ways the case. Tm stressing 
they have to be more profes- 
sional on the park and in the 
way they live away from the 
game.” 

Smith may have to con- 
tinue today without his influ- 
ential captain Richard Gough, 
who missed the Coca-Cola 
Cup defeat by Aberdeen last 
Tuesday. 

The Celtic manager Tommy- 
Bums also has several prob- 
lems for the match of the day 
against Aberdeen at Park- 
head. The midfielder Phil 
O’Donnel] will be missing and 
Andreas Thom and Tosh 
McKinlay are doubtful. 


TEAM SHEET 


Aston Villa v Evartoa 

Villa's latest afiqutoflfon. the CTSDAW car*, 
fte-tack Carl THer irooi Noangnwn Far- 
twl, wei make Ms debut if Paul UcOrm to 
unable to state (PI a knee Injury. The 
captain Steve. Staunton to again rated out 
by a ha mst ri n g strain. Cw ttai — sfc 
League games without a wfci — have (tali' 
defender Earl Barred ataent against l>to 
former dub because erf a urea Injury, 
smile dm midtower Barry Home to sus- 
pended. Daniel AmokaeM 19 bock from In- 
ternational duty with Nigeria. 

l Ua cfc h a un v Chelsea 

Lam Botrtnen ts back In the Rover* squad 
alter being oaHfed tor Die 3-i Coca-Coin 
victory at Watford; Cttria Sum could b* 
the on* to make way. Billy UcXhtUy — yet 
to atari a match wtv> ms new dub — to 
ruled out wttti a thigh strain. Cttefosa'e 
captain Denote woe taceo a fitness tad «t 
a (Mgft fnfury. (he conaraf do fonder Frank 
Sinclair (shin) to doubtful and tM tuH-bacfe 
Store Chute la struggling woh a nagging 
caff problem. 

Utda United v C ov entry City 

Richard Jotaon the defender bought for 
Ci minion from OMhtm — makaa Ms 
debut as Leads seek a third successive 
Ctean steal Tha tetabaefc. Tony Oortgo 
Iscaa a test an (ha hantsirlng problem 
ufthn has kepi him out U two games. 
Corenby's play or -coach Gordon Stranhan 
misses the chance to face hto old dub 
boeauaa of a groin ln|ury but Dion Dublin 
K Back alter flue weeks. 

Liverpool v Utotc tea ta f City 

Sian Cohymcvo laces another sum on die 


bench as Liverpool look Hkety to keep an 
unchanged e«a after the mUwsek 4-d de- 
tow of Manchester city In tea GoatCoia 
Cup. City, yet to wtn a league match this 
season and beaten In eight of their ig 
games, have (heir tnkffieUer Gerry Fin- 
cron back after an ankle injury *hUs the 
stmts- Gerry Creeney /afumj alter being 
cup-tied for the midweek Aiateu trip. 
Thomas Christiansen, on loan tram Barce- 
lona, w>ll not figure. 

Manchester U v Mhkflesbro 

Untied are expected to keep faith with the 
team that beat Chefsaa last week aa 
mey aim to take advantage of Newcastle's 
kracbvtty untJi tomorrow by cutbog their 
lead » one pemt wfth a Hunt s uoenssl ws 
win. The Middlesbrough manager Bryan 
Robson, who may nama htmaatt among 
the substitutes, maims to Ids termer dub 
lor the lint tune WUt question-merits 
against Nick Barmby. Craig Hgnaft and 
JOINT Handle (grain strains]. The central 
defender Phil Whelan starts a mash tor 
the lira* time this season aa Robson's men 
chase a sixth euccsssJve league win. 

QPR v NottR), Foret 

The OPR striker Dan Iele Dfcftfo mtoaes the 
game with a mystery virus, sa Kevin Gal- 
lon la ffitefy to start after torn league 
games on the beneh. The manager Ray 
muons has l« 2 thlms«!loutln favoar Ot ten 
HoHoway. Bn captain Alan Mdtonafo la 
back In die squad alter throe games out 
end Bte gotofteapar Jurpsn Sommer, njp- 
tfod for ms 3-1 Coca-Cola defeat of York, 
■return* m ptacs of Tony Roberto. Forest 
anempbng to extend dmk record unbeaten 
Premiership run to aa games, are set b 
keep me side who bettered Mandmater 
United a ersvfous mark by beating Bolton 


3-2. The Italian International Andrea 
Stand, who has ya id si an a league 
game, win be on bench duty again. 

SbteNwM Wed v West Ham 

team*. John Sheridan. Gra- 
««i Lee Briscoe still Injured. 
WednaE^y look Rse u keep the eido that 
bwj Millwan j-0 In midweek. The former 
Wednesday player John Hark as. cm loan at 
upton Park from Derby, has received in- 
temathxiai clearance to make his Ham- 
mers debut on famiHar territory. 

WhnU wfen v Southampton 

tajurjrpiaguM WimbMon hsv* the de- 
tendara Alan Reeves. Chris Parry and 
Scott Fitzgerald available again The 
hfohiy rated urau* Jason EwHi and his 
mow yw{h-(Mn? product Kin Laima* are 
wo m Joe Kmnoer'b squad but Peter Fear 
fo suspended, Barry Vemaon » set for hto 
Southampton alto? 
•telpmg his new este. wKhoiri s win hi six 
teagds games, to a 2-1 Coca-Cola Cup 

US'** W ° 31 Neil “*ttteon lan- 

Wrt^snd Jim Magutofl (doad leg) face 

TOMORROW 
Tottenham v Newcastle 

Shuman, neat 
w " > bu! **» vfoper 
Ru®« Fa* U Certain to rotten, probably^ 

RQ ™ y RtatamaTwier 

SSU Jf. M " oot '****■»«*'• 

Rota* Leejbacki oxpocM ^ m 

John romp at Stoke and 

John Ber esters ahotoo return after flu. 


the minute, Tm not an inter- 
national class player. I think 
Fm as good as anybody that’s 
getting there right now but 
rve got to get consistency in 
me game to be able to play for 
England regular.” 

So would he ever leave? 
Manchester United and New- 
castle have been linked with 
him. “Moving doesn't really 
come into It unless Forest 
don’t sort me out There’s am- 
bition here at the minute. If 
ever I thought the ambition 
wasn't hereTd probably want 
to move.” . 

And though he prefers to 
remain a large Stone in a 
smallish pond, he knows his 



Cantona 
odea 
gift of 
words 


Soccer Diary 


Martin Thorpe 


O ONE to blame, bnt 
what a shame. The 
fact that Eric Can- 
tona picked up an injury 
just after his comeback not 
only prevented him playing 
in a testimonial game for 
Swansea’s assistant man- 
ager Bobby Smith but 
meant he could not receive 
Smith’s special gift of a vol- 
ume of poetry. 

When Eric first came to 
this country and declared 
that the poet he most ad- 
mired was Rimbaud, Smith 
was one or the few who 
realised it was pronounced 
Rambaux and that It was 
not a reference to Sylvester 
Stallone. So in honour of 
Cantona’s appearance at 
his testimonial. Smith . had 
a leather-bound book made 
featuring the collected 
poems of Dylan Thomas. 

Thomas? Well, he once 
wrote in a letter to a friend: 
“I presume I am the Rim- 
baud of Cymdonkin Drive” 

— the house where the poet 
lived in Swansea. 

And that quote adorns 
the inside cover of the 
tome, which was finally 
presented to Cantona at 
Manchester United's train- 
ing ground on Thursday by 
Jan Wbitehouse of Smith’s 
testimonial committee. “He 
loved it,” she said. “He was 
the perfect gentleman." 

I ANCHESTER City last 
(week published an ap- 
peal in their programme 
for crowd stewards. Along 
with the usual . require- 
ments — fit, active, good 
communication skills, etc 

— was this one: “Stewards 
[must be] prepared to turn 
their back on the football.” 
You would have thought 
that that was a perk of the 
job, rather than a, 
requirement. 

T HE Western Mail match 
report on the Llanelli v 
Briton Ferry game was un- 
eqvdvocaL “There was sur- 
prisingly little skill in evi- 
dence . . . neither team 
could feel happy with their 
performances — possibly 
the only person to leave 
with some reward was your 
reporter, who collected the 
Golden Goal ” prize.”. 

Not a great advert for the 
relatively new Welsh 
League and certainly not in 
line with foe view often ex- 
pressed by the former 
Welsh FA chief executive 
Ainu Evans of the league’s 
growing excellence. 

But wait. What is the by- 
line on that match report? 
Surely not “Alun Evans, 
former FAW chief execu- 
tive”. Ob. yes. 

T HANKS to the Dart- 
mouth Chronicle for air- 
ing this burning issue. 
“Dartmouth Reserves suf- 
fered five bookings — in- 
cluding their linesman for 
smoking daring the inter- 
vaL” (From Mike Kennedy, 
Dar tmouth). 

F ollowing on from 

Blackburn Rovers’ 
mints, Geoff Evans of Dar- 
wen suggests that the 
champions should now 
market Blackburn Oxo 
cubes. “To make that per- 
fed laughing stock.” 

D ON'T you just feel sorry 
for all those Middles- 
brough fans who have 
bought sombreros in cele- 
bration of Juninho’s 
arrival, writes Roger Dig- 
gle of London? How long, 
he asks, before Junlnho 
| tells tbeurtiiey do not wear 
sombreros in Brazil? 


A H, foe power of adver- 
tising. Apparently a 
Newcastle United £an has 
been threatened by a stew- 
ard with confiscation of his 
season ticket for standing 
up during a recent game 
and blocking an advert for 
a televisi on company. 

- - . . 

■ ONDON’s Evening Stan- 
kdard was forced to pub- 
lish a correction yesterday- 
“Today’s ES Magazine has 
Inadvertently described 
Birmingham City as a Pre- 
mier League club. £S wish 
to point out that Birming- 
ham are currently in the 
First Division." Presum- 
l ably Barren Brady was not 
the one who complained, 

P UTTING your foot in it. 

“I don't think It was a 
free-kick, the defender got 
a toe in and made a meal of 
it** — Ray W ilkins on a 
recent Channel -4 commen- 
tary (spotted by Dong Mer- 
edlth of Manchester!. _ 

A pparently Reading's 
bewigged Bulgarian 
goalkeeper Boris Mikhai- 
lov got quite worried when 
the <dub told him they were 
signing Chris Woods as 
cover. . 
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Cricket 

Stand-in 
Crawley 
stops rot 


SPORTS NEWS 1 1 


Edward Harris in Soweto 


T HE children were not 
taking their eyes off 
the action for a mo-, 
ment enthralled by 
the sporting contest going on 
in the middle of this township 
yesterday. 

Meanwhile, behind their 
backs, Alec Stewart was hit- 
ting his way back to form, 
John Crawley was grabbing 
an unexpected opportunity 
and Meyrick Pringle was tak- 
ing a hat-trick as first-class 
cricket arrived here. 

President Nelson Mandela 
was there, too, on an unsched- 
uled visit for the historic oc- 
casion as England’s cricket- 
ers took on a South African 
XT and his arrival caused the 
biggest flutter of the day 
among the hundreds of chil- 
dren given time off school and 
bussed in for the occasion. 

For the rest of the day most 
of them stood with their 
backs to the cricket watching 
a game of football on an ad- 
joining field or chasing each 
other up and down the tempo- 
rary stands. 

What happened out in the 
middle, as England accumu- 
lated 285 for seven, pa ssed 
most of them by and for much 
of the day it was dour going 
for England’s batsmen on a 
sluggish pitch taking spin. 

It was good news for Eng- 
land to have the Atherton-. 
Stewart a*is working again 
after 12 months in which in- 
jury has so often kept them 
apart, and their 163-run start 
dominated the first session 
and a half. Stewart reached 
his 50 with a six and tried to 
do the same to reach his cen- 


'M A Atherton c Rhodes b Strydom SB 

A J Stewart c Cronfe b Strydom M 

J P Crawley not out GS 

R A Smith st MasJHzena b Oavte .... 4 

G A Hick c WUUents b Strydom is 

tR C Russell few b Pringle 11 

M WatMnson tow b Pringle . — o 

M C Bod b Pringle O 

R K nitogworth not out — — 11 

Extras (id. fetS. nbVi)~... .... S3 

Total (tor 7, 106 oven) — _ — — 28S 
Mfc IBS. 770. 179. 21a 25ft 250. 250. 
Tom A R C Fraew. D E Malcolm. 
Bowline: Pringle 18-3-58-3. Snell 
13-6-30-ft Williams 23-6-65-0; Cronje 
8-3-17-0; Davis 18-7-55-1; Strydom 
26-0-384. 

SA JMVITATKHI Xk J M Arthur. P Amrtr. , 
■WJ Cronfa J N Rhodes, P C Strydom, Q 
Toyana. 1L M ariHrai to. UJ3 Davie. H 8 . 
Will lama. R P Snail. M W Pringle. 


Sport In brief 


Tennis 

Jo Ward from Tyneside; who 
won the women's singles title 
at the Guardian Direct 
national championships last 
year though unseeded, will be 
unable to defend her title at 
Telford next week, writes 
David Irvine. She had a fourth 
knee operation in four years 
five weeks ago and has been 
advised to withdraw. 

Boxing 

Lennox Lewis has won a tem- 
porary High Court order pre- 
venting the WBC from sanc- 
tioning a heavyweight title 
bout between Frank Bruno 
and Mike Tyson. 

The Professional Boxers’ 
Association yesterday an- 
nounced further plans to pro- 
tect fighters. They will be of- 
fered free membership of the 
organisation, medical advice 


Results 


on training and further edu- 
cation opportunities for em- 
ployment outside the sport 

Rugby Union 

Jonah Lomu makes hi* first 
appearance in Europe today 
when New Zealand play Italy 
in a one-off Test in Bolgona. 
“Lomu is a Martian, an extra- 
terrestrial,” said Italy's 
French coach George Costs. 
“We are ready to climb peaks 
like the Gran Sasso but not 
the Himalayas. 

Hockey 

Richard Markham, the Welsh 
international whose neck in- 
jury caused a half-hour hold- 
up in last Sunday's Guildford- 
Teddington match, has 
recovered from what turned 
out to be a badly pulled mus- 
cle and will play for Guildford 
at Bournville tomorrow, 
writes Pat Rowley. 


..rv'rgf ..••• 
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toy but his ambition gave 
HansJe Cronje a catch in the 
deep. But if Stewart was to 
miss out on a little notch In 
history, Pringle was not. 

The day's second half was 
dominated by Crawley who 
had not expected to play. He 
had lost out in the battle for 
the No. 3 position to Mark 
Ramprakash but the Middle- 
sex' batsman announced 
shortly before the start that 
he felt too drained to face a 
four-day match and Crawley 
did not need a second invita- 
tion to take over. 

Crawley got his recently 
shaven head down and batted 
for more than three hours for 
an unbeaten 56 that was not 
pretty but pretty effective, 
while tile more established 
Robin Smith and Graeme 
Hick struggled against the 
spinners and went cheaply. 

It was important for Eng- 
land that Crawley stayed 
around because below hrm 
there was little else to follow 
as Prince, now out of the Test 
reckoning, revealed with the 
second new ball Wicketless 
for his first 16 overs, Pringle ! 
ended Jack Russell's dafianc* 
by darting a delivery beck 
into his pads and then Mike 
Watkinson, making his bow 
on a senior tour, went the 
same way to the next balL 

Mark Ilott, caught un- 
awares by the doable strike, 
hurried out still adjusting his 
clothing but he need not have 
bothered. He was bowled to 
become Pringle's hat-trick 
victim, his first since his 
schooldays . 

At 250 for seven, England 
faced the rMgap pr rirttTTiffrri- of 
being dismissed in the day 
but Crawley eased Richard H- 
1 lingworth through the final 
overs pushed bimsgif to 
I tiie forefront of the selectors’ 

I minds. Meanwhile, the cbll- 
dren of Soweto danced to the 
I drums and pondered on the 
curious event that so many 
people had made such a fuss 
about staging in their back 
I yard. 

1 • The third day's play in the 
I second Test between India 
and New Zeeland was aban- 
doned without a ball being 
bowled because of wet ground 
conditions. There have been 
only three hours of play so for 
when India made 54 for one 
on the opening day. 
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Hill playing 
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Second fiddle HfO makes changes aftw fTniKhfnghphTnH Snhn mn rl ^»r In wWTi> .lhlrmiy ffpriwrt, ri ght, i-ratlmil 


Alan Henry at Suwka 

D amon hill’s pur- 
suit of Michael Schu- 
macher followed its 
now firmly estab- 
lished pattern yesterday, 
when the Englishman again 
played second fiddle to the 
newly crowned world cham- 
pion in the first qualifying 
session for the Japanese 
Grand Prix here. 

Tomorrow Schumacher 
will be aiming to equal Nigel 
Mansell’s one-season record 
of nine grand prix wins and 
then set a new benchmark 
with a 10th victory in the 
final race of the season, at Ad- 
elaide on November 12. 

After a struggle with his 
car’s balance which left him 
grim-foced and non-commit- 
tal at the end of the morning’s 
free practice session. Hill 
made key changes to the chas- 
sis set-up of his Williams- 
Renault FW17B to move up to 
provisional second. 

“I think our car is competi- 
tive and capable of getting 
pole position,” he said. "It is 
just a question of getting 
more out of it tomorrow. On 
my qualifying run today I had 
a problem with the car run- 
ning too low, so my backside 
got roasted as the underside 
scraped along the ground. 

“As far as fastest time is : 
concerned, it Is a trademark 
of Michael's that he always . 
manages to pull out some- 
thing extra, so you just have j 
to go back to your reserves ! 


and find something extra 
yourself." 

Third fastest time went to 
Mika Hakkincn in the hith- 
erto disappointing McLaren 
MP4 J OB. which benofjlt'il 
from a rei’ised specific;! turn 
Mercedes Y10 engine offering 
improved driveability. 

Hakkinen missed’ the P:i- 
cific Grand Prix lasr week 
while recovering from an ap- 
pendectomy but mure th:m 
made up for the disappoint- 
ment suffered by his team- 
mate Mark Blundell, who slid 
into a gravel trap on his 
second lap to Languish in 2-Sth. 
, Jean Alesi’s Ferrari was 
fourth ahead of the SuciUui 
first-timer David Coulthnnl 
in the other Williams- 
Renault, Heinz-Harnld Front - 
zen in the Sauber-Ford and 
Eddie Irvine’s Jordun- 
Peugeot 

Jolmny Herbert, si ill with- 
out a drive for next season, 
lost control of his Benetton 
and crashed into a tyre bar- 
rier. Although unhurt lie was 
taken briefly to the circuit 
medical centre for a check-up. 

“I was held up a bit. then I 
managed to clock a time but 
decided 1 was not doing 
enough and pushed harder.” 
he explained. 

"But the car was very 
snappy and nervous. It just 
went off It was a fairly heavy 
impact but 1 was okay.” 

■ In the Sauber team the Aus- 
trian Karl Wendlinger could 
manage only 17th fastest. 
•J.lsec slower than his team- 
mate Frentzen. 


Japanese stay for more at the Formula One feast 


Alan Henry finds the crowds cannot have enough grands prix 
and wonders If a home champion would break down their deference 


I T IS just before nine o’clock 
in the evening at the Su- 
zuka circuit Darkness has 
fallen and the pit- lane garages 
are ablaze with light as the 
mechanics prepare the cars 
for today’s qualifying session. 

Were this Sflversto n e or 
Monza the last race &n would 
have long since headed home, 
leaving the spectator areas 
ankle-deep in litter and the 
general debris of a European 
day out Not so Suzuka. 

Huddled quietly in their an- 
oraks, hundreds of Japanese 
enthusiasts still sit patiently 
in file grandstand opposite 


Tennis 


the pits. The fact that on- 
track action finished five 
hours ago does not matter. 
They just want to be present, 
drinking in the atmosphere 
and fulfilling a bit-part role. 

Meanwhile, less than a 
quarto: of a mile away, a 
horde of giggling teenage 
girls lay siege to the glass 
doors at the foyer cf the ritzy 
Suzuka Circuit Hotel. The 
Ferrari driver Gerhard 
Berger emerges to squeals of 
delight and tries to make a 
break for his room in a wing 
of the hotel a few hundred 
yards away. As the young- 


sters swoon at the sight of 
their Formula One heart- 
throb, Berger sprints away 
acmes the greensward into 
the shadows. A couple of girls 
give chase, are soon outpaced i 
and return to resume their 
vigil 

The whole ritual is am- 
ducted with characteristic 
deferential good manners 
with none of the yobbishness 
of a Mansell victory crowd at 
Sflverstone, nor the Latin 
frenzy of the Ferrari support- 
ers at Monza. In Japan heroes 
are regarded with real 
respect It shows. 


Japan’s motor racing fens 
are currently gorging them- 
selves on a Formula One 
binge of gargantuan propor- 
tions: tomorrow’s Japanese 
Grand Prix takes place here 
seven days after the Pacific 
GP at the Aida circuit FI 
World championship races 
have never previously been- 
staged in the same country on 
consecutive weekends. 

The double header is test- 
ing the hitherto overwhelm- 
ing enthusiasm of the Japa- 
nese Fl fens and there are 
signs that this frenzied enthu- 
siasm is levelling off 

Last Thursday, on the eve 
of first Fl practice at Suzuka, 
Japanese television's main 
sports round-up treated the 
grand prix as a footnote to 


Snooker 


Japanese baseball and live 
coverage of the World Series 
from the US. Dally news- 
papers report Fl business 
with restrained enthusiasm. 

Away from the main- , 
stream, Japan has a healthy 
cross-section of national 
championships and Eddie Ir- 
vine was a star in the Japa- 
nese F3000 firmament long be- 
fore he was plucked from 
well-heeled obscurity and set 
on his way to a Ferrari drive 
by Jordan. 

The same applies to Fin- 
land’s Mika Salo, the dashing 
Tyrrell team driver who cut 
his international teeth in the 
same series. Word has it that 
the posse outside the hotel are 
hypnotised with fascination 
over his blond mane. 


Many fens still cam' a 
torch for the late Ayrton 
Senna, the Brazilian star who 
was deified by the Suzuka 
crowd. Yet in their hearts 
they would love to have their 
own grand prix driving star. 

Ukyo Katayama and Taki 
lnoue are all very well but the 
Japanese want a winner. The 
hot tip suggests that the 22- 
year-old Toranosuke Takagi 
could be the man. 

Remember the name. One 
day the Suzuka crowd may be 
watching him drive in the 
Japanese Grand Prix and ac- 
knowledging his efforts by 
clapping politely in a stile 
which would make the the 
Centre Court applause at 
Wimbledon seem wildly ex- 
trovert by comparison. 


Upwardly-mobile Sampras sees off Courier Higgins pockets lead as McManus falters 


P ETE SAMPRAS puUed off 
a straight-sets victory 
oyer Jim Courier yesterday to 
move into the semi-finals of 
the Essen Open and edge a 
step closer to dislodging the 
injured Andre Agassi from 
his No. 1 ranking. 


Sampras, who could regain 
the top spot he loet to Agassi 
in April if he wins this tour- 
nament and performs well in 
the Paris Open next week, 
beat the seventh-seeded Con- 
ner 6-2, 7-6 after saving three 
set points in the second set 


He looked worthy of a No. I 
slot yesterday as be gave a su- 
perb display against his fel- 
low American. MaliVai Wash- 1 
ington, who beat Agassi in 
the third round, followed up j 
with a quarter-final win 1 
against Thomas Enqvlst , 


J OHN HIGGINS continued 
his defence of the Skoda 
Grand Prix title by taking a 
5-3 interval lead over his fel- 
low Scot Alan McManus in 
their best-of- 1 7-frames semi- 
final in Sunderland, writes 
Clive Bcerton. 


In dropping only three 
frames in his previous four 
matches at the Crowtree Cen- 
tre, McManus seemed to be 
regai nin g his old consistency 
but yesterday he was too falli- 
ble, particularly to the middle : 
pockets. , 


Soccer 

USTA U-lft C 

0. England 6. 


VOLVO KASTms (VtaHurramai: Became 
ramri (GBrira unkMM*tod|:138AFcrt- 
brand (Swe| 68. 70. 140 A C«}lca IQflrt 74. 
ML 141 I Wbosnam TO. 71; J Cocwao 
(Arg) 88. 72. 14* D Gltord 74. 68; B 
Langar (Gari 74. 68; P Eal« 71. 71. 148 J 
Rtvoro 16c) 75. 68: P Hedbtam (Sw») 7JL 
70; H Clark 73. 70, 9 Struvsr (Oori 73, 70; S 
Lyle 72. 71: C MarrtgomerW 71. 72.144 M 
Jonzon IS"*} TE. Gft C Roam lit) 74.70; J 
Pimtwlk (Sve) 74. 7 a S Torranea 73. 71; 
J-L Quapy (Fr) 72. 72; M A Jlmane* (3p) 
71. 73; B Lana 70, 74. i« P O'UaJtey 
(Aus) 75, 70 148 F NOW la 1NZJ 70. 7a P-U 
dorumssoci (Sw8| 70. 71; R Chapman 72. 
74. 14T P Batter 77. 70; A Goltart 73, 72; I 
Oarmso (Sp) 74. 7* M Jamas 74. 7*.S 
Lima I Bp) 73. 74: J 5p«tt» 73. 76. 148 T 
Johnstons <ZJm) 77. 71; P Mlmfisll 75. TX 
U Lamer (Swot 74. 74. 1« J Haaggman 
(Sum) 77. 72; A OUcom 76. 73. 180 W 
Riley (Aus) 78. 72: Q Turner (N2J 78, 72. 
151 D Cooper 7ft 7£ M Campbell (MZ) 7& 
73; R Allsnby (Aus) 77. 74: M Orontoerg 
(Sm> 75. 70. 15* J Townaend (US) 60. 7Z 
P Teravairiert (US) 78. 74; 0 Kvbxfti 
(Swe) 78,7® fl Kerisson (Swa) 7S.77. is* 
R Claydon 7& 7® D Claite 77. 7ft P Broad- 
hurat 77. T6c J SandeUn (Site) TS. 77; 9 
Walton 7S, 77. IBS M Havmod (Aua) B2. 
73; P Way 82. 71 1B7 S Cage 77. 80. 
TOUR CHUHROMSMP (TulH); Pfcat 
rensd (US unless staled}: 88 B Mevteir. 
BB S Bryant P Stewart V Singh (Fiji). TO 
J Leonora; B TWay. 71 W Aistdr, S Simp- 
son: T Lehman; E m (SA): M OUaara. s 
EJ king ion (Aus). TZ M CalcavaccMa; C 
POTta; G Human IAU3L T3 L Robeos; P 
Jacobean. 78 8 Crenshaw; P Funic D Du- 
Mb J OoJIatfwn D Love. 78 8 Hoch; J 
Haw L Jansen. T8 N Faldo iGBt K Perry. 
77 K Triplett N Price (Zlm). 78 P 
Mtofceiaon. 

Tennis 

ATP ch ALLEHQEH (Seoul. SKor): 
WW W * Oue l u fcsla T Henmaw 
(OB) M H-S Chung (SKor) 0-3. B-2. 

HOI OP8M> DM mwb T Htes 
(Aut) M A Uedwdev «-4, M. «eer- 
MrHn.fcn M W i Uiing*n M (US) bt T Eng- 
vtsl (SwM 7-5, 6-4; P S a m ftm a (US) M J 
Courier (U&l 8-2. 7-6: A HMinh (Fr) M R 
Krajicek (Mem) 8-4. 8-2; T M . m i r (Aug « 
S Bniguera (Sp) 8-4. 7-6. 

Baseball 

WORLD semes: Oevennd 5. Alteftta 4. 
(AHante feed beatat-eeven ceriec 3-21- 


Weekend fixtures 

Wlna). Tasmania 188-4 (J Cox 62). 

CtttUCUPiRnlAtiMateNanh- 

ern Transvaal 274-6 (M Rindel 67. O van nn mm) 

Zyi 32nO) v Ea»tem Provtoce. iT^ 1 

Mbs Free Slate 368-7 (L WHWraon 180no, 5oec#r , 

H BaWtas Saw) v Boland. Capa Tew FA CARUNG PREMIERSHIP 

Hanavaal 387-8 (K Hum orio rd 134, D Aston VHtfl v Evwrton ; 

Ulng tl N McK-rato B7) v TMoLam Hrov- siaobtaim v Chelsea 

Inca. M London RateJ 272-8 (R Steyn 

: 

Cycling Man UW V Mlddiesbrouah 


TOUR OFCKMAi ri r at e t ege (Shenzhen 
lo Mission Hills BC, 54km): 1, 0 Nszon (Fr) 
Ihr IBmm 22MR 2. D AWoi^sperov (Uz): 
3. R Venters (US); 4, A Plzikfl (Lsl): 5. M 
McCarthy (US); 8 F Cofcmna 00: 7. O 
Arangumn (Bp); a. 6 Fortner (US); 9. J 
Plsnokaert (BeO; 10. J Plarte (US) aU 
same Ome. Lsedteg w n tea 6 b 1. S Hsgg 
(US) Ihr 23m in 84sec; 2. O NsrCeNo (II) at 
3,7*oc; 8, N AMs (US) 7.i; 4. Q Randolph 
(U8) 7 A; 5. T Hamilton (US) JU): 6. A III- 
zutdv (Koz) 9.1: 7, V Eklmov (Rue) 0.6; 8. A 
CMvrato (fl) 07; fl. P Qeumont (Fr) aft 10 
A Bishop (US) OB. 


Ice Hockey 


Cricket 

atznmo SMnuw Brisbane (third 
day] Baum Australia 276 ana 22S-6 (J 
Brnyenew 64. 8 Btewen l2£not. Dufiens- 
Utra 366-9 d« (J Maher 10®. Spher 


NHL Boston 2. Washington 4; NT Mand- 
ara 5, ptustetyh T. Ottawa S. Lo* Angeles 
4; Tampa Bay 4. NY Rangers 4: Chicago 1. 
Toronto z DaHu 5, Anabehn 2. 

Motor Racing 

JAPAN CSS GRAND FRJX; Opwrfng 
uu sW j te g u s ihw i r i, M Schumacher 
(Oer) Benetton unin 30A29aes 2. D H9I 
(06) 'Williams 1-30032; 3, M HaWnan 
(Fin) McLaren 129.127; 4. J Altai (Fr) Fer- 
rari 128.(42: 5. D Coullhard (GB) WIlHsma 
Ite.lSS:. 4 H Frentzen (Gar) Sauber 
140010. 7. £ Inrine (BB) Jordan 140.153; 
& 8 Berger (Aut) Ferrari. 1.40308 fl, J 
Herbert (QB) Benetton 1.40.348: W. RBar- 
rictwuo (Bit Jordan V«C2B1; il. o Pants i 
(Fr) Ugler 1.4023& 12. U Salo (Fki) TyrraU 
1-41255; 13. u Ketayama (Japan) Tyrreti 
1.0077; 14. A SUzuU (Japan) Ugler 
142-561; 15, G Uorttodli (K) Footworle 
1.42.823; 16, P Lsmy (Por) Minardi 
1.43287; IT. K wendlinger (A<|Q 8aubw 
1.43^8C 1ft L Badoer (ll) Minardi 1A304Ct 
18, T lnoue (Japan) Footwork 1.44386; 20, 

P Krtz (Brl Ford 148.66*; Zl, A Mon ter- 
mini (ID Pacfflc TA6A6B. 22. B Qachot (FT) 
Pteafic 1/4&824; 23. R Uoreno (Bn FdrU 
1-60007: 24. M BtundeK (08) McLaren 
18.42.64a 

Snooker 

SKODA a RAND PRIX (Sunderland); 
Ilf Hr aw S James (Eng) M S Dewle 

• Boris Becker may miss next week's 
Pans indoor wnrils tournament Mcaiite cA 
a persistent bade injury. Alter pulling put 
ot aw doubles event at tne Essen Open 
yesieittai the German teteseea a state- 
meni asymg thal M was UN seuggling 
with pie injury and would mate a deewton 
after seeing a doctor. 


0,0 unless stated) 

Soecter 

PA CARUNG PREMIERSHIP 

Aston VBla v Everton ! ; 

Btackbum v Chelsea — — — 

Leeds v Coventry 

Liverpool v Man C : 

Man UW v MttWlosbrouah 

QPR v Nottm Forest 

Shell Wed v West Ham 

Wimbledon v Southampton 

T omorro w 

Tottenham v Newcastle (4J7) .. 

FA VASE Wrat ra—iW FlWan v Glossop 
N6 Crook 7 v AsMWd U Oakham U v 
VtaMngbn; Eastwood Hanley v Station 
Comrades: BedUngion Tarrtera « Kste- 
flreve A; Ponteiand U v Thacktey; Hatfield 
Main V Beaty T; Eatt warning w Wlntenon 
R; Easlngion Coillary v WMienshawe Am- 
alew; Mrlc ki r am v klaraue U; NewcaaUe T 
v Buracough: AsMngnn « N Ferrlby U; 
Brigg T v Stockahridge Pk Seete; Oldhain 
T v Ann! laid Plain; Oaaas T r WBJtoytorV 
Yorkshire Amateur v Cheadle T; Trsflord v 
SI Helena T; Brandon U v Osseti A; SaHorri 
C v Nuthall; CWwros v Bodtta; Netoeham 
v NanMch 7; S Shields v Maine Road: 
Hinckley A v Wellingborough T; PeiealJ 
Villa v Halesowen H: Anney Ncmatte v 
Oldbury U; Oadby T v Boktmere St Ul> 
bhator W Midlands Police v Perahora T; 
Btotwlch T v St Anfrews; Ruahail Olympic 
I vCogsnhotU Boston T v Steoahcd Dy> 

! name; Biskenalt v Lye T; Brackiey T v 
! Birdwry U; Barweli v DurtWrt; (tocknoirr 
V Shlfnal T. DstlBBton * WalssU wood: WB- 
I taohati T v Long Bucsby, HartowT » Bark- 
ingsfcte: Wnnham v Lowastott T; Brlgh- 
tSngns U v Newmariiat T; Clapton v 
L tighten T; Edgwir e T v Wtrigau 5 Bnch- 
tey; Northwood v Sastol* SI Naots T v 
TWwry; Harwich S Pafkaston v WSrboya T. 
Sawbrid Beworlh T v Concord ft. Chtotoni 
St Peter v Maldon T: Royaton T V Che- 
shunt; Hadtelgh U v Mifriees Blacfcstona; 
BoumeTvB«J(ordT;LangietdvHOddee- 
don T; WooOon BC v Ftackwafl Hj Romlortt 
v Pakanham V. Halsuad T v Wtebeeh T; 
SwatSham T u Brentwood; Gorteston v 
Bfggleewade T: Collier Row v Clacton T: 
Spalding ll v By C: Ware v Basildon U; 
StowmaAst T v Woodbridge T; Avetey » 
Hertford T; Thamesmead T v Ashford T 
(Middx); Slade Qrasn v Saltdean U Bur* 
gsss NB T v Bownemoudi; Shoreham v 
Goaeon Bon Lynengwi v Croydon; Crtn- 
lelgh v Pepperd; Banstead A v diatoain T; 
Andover * Furness; Corinth on v Tooon; 
Whluhawk v LKBahampcen T; WhlMBbie T 
v Ryde: Netherpe v Bracknell T) Slamco v 
Godaiming 3 Guildford: Chlcheeter C v < 

Deal T; Horaeam vuca vwielt; Psgtam * 
Windsor 3 Eton: Horsham v HaeMekK W 
Wickham * Heme Bay; Tunbridge Wefts v 
Hungertord T. Eaoflttgn v ttmuam T: 
Peacahtven 8 Tetecombe v N Leigh, rah- 
mouin T v Lteketrd A; Paullcn R * . 
Startwoott v. Baokweti U * Bridpon: Wan- ' 


ENDSUOOH LEAGUE 
Ftfst DhWon 

Derby v Oldham 

Grimsby v stoke 

Leicester v c Palace 

Miltwatl v West 9rom 

Portsmouth v Watford 

Reeding v Ipswich 

Southend v Huddersfield 

Sunderland v Barnsley 

Wolverhampton v Shaft utd 

Luton v Chariton (2.55) 

Norwich v Tran mere 

Port Vale v Birmingham (2.55) 

Second DtvWon 

Blackpool v oxford UW 

Bournemouth v Carlisle 

Bradford C v Burnley 

Brighton v Bristol Rvro 

Bristol C v Walsall 

Crewe v Brentford 

Notts Co v Swindon 

Peterborough v York — ■ 

Shrewsbury v Rotherham , 

Stockport v Chesterfield 

Wrexham v Swansea — ■ 

Wycombe v Hud 

Third Division 

CardHI v Colchester ■ 

Darlington v Plymouth 

Doncaster v Preston 

Exeter v i iwvim 

Fulham v Hereford - 

Hart spool v Gillingham 

| L Orient v Wigan 

Mansfield v Bury 

| Northampton v Barnet ‘ - 

Rochdale v Cambridge UM 

1 Scarborough v Chester ! 

I Torquay v Scunthorpe 

gotafleltf U v Tnnv C; Swindon Supermar- 
i toe v Keynstan T. Bideton! v Tiverton T. 
Chant T v Suites)) U; Bmore v Chippen- 
ham T; Devtoee T v Denwrion Hth Kerfe- 
qutns: TcrpoM A v Odd Down; wvmrabr 
T v BansUplB 7) Wlntooume T v CXd 
Georgians; Bridgwater T • Btetap Suaon; 
T on t n g tou v Btattanie T. 
lets UMiie F iM hn Ayiauwy v 
Grays: Bishop's Storttard v Enflekt; Bora- 
hem Wood v KfogNattan; Bromley v Yeo- 
vif, Cereheiten v Hitch ku Dulwich v Wor- 
thing: Harrow Bor v Mo lro ey; Heyes v 
Yeadno: Purileei v Hannan; Si Abena v 
Chemay T; Walter & Hereftam v Simon U. 
Hns Berun R v Bastnosuke T; Bognor 
Regis T v BHeriray T; Cheritam U v 
Aideratat T; Layton Pennant v Abingdon T; 
uaktenhaad U v BerWaiwtad T; Marlow v 
uxbridga; Oxford C v Wotongham T; 
Thame u « Staines T: Toottng & Ntatam u 
v Barking: Wembley v Hsybrtage Swifts; 
Wbytoteeie v FtutsUp Manor. Second: Cam 
*ey island v Hamel Hemrateari, Leaawf- 
haad v Met poke* Wvanhpe 7 v Newbury 
T. Hurdr Harefleld U v Hornchurch. Tring 
T « Epsom 6 Ewell 


BELL’S SCOTTISH LEAGUE ’ 
Premier Division 

Celtic v Aberdeen 

Falkirk v Hearts 

Hibernian v Kilmarnock 

Pardck v Motherwell 

Ralth v Rangers 

Fi r s t Div i sio n 

Airdrie v Dundee 

Clydebank v Hamilton 

Dumbarton v Greenock Morton 

Dundee utd v Dunfermline 

St Johnstone v St Mirren 

Se co nd Division 

Ayr v East Fife — 

Fbrtar v Clyde — — - 

Queen ot South v Montrose 

Stirling v Berwick 

Stranraer v Stenhousemuir 

Third Division 

Albion v 

Brechin v Caledonian T 

Cowdenbeath v Queen's Park 

Livingston v Arbroath 

Roes County v East Stirling 

CM VAUXHAI I CONFnsm Allrinc- 
ham v Dover; Bath v Gateshead; Deg & Red 
v KJddermlnsttr; Fambcnsugh v HalKac 
Ha d n uMte rd v Souftport MaCdesfeld v 
WefitoK Mareeambe v BrwnagrovK 
com v Kettering: Salybricga v Woking; 
Stowage v Nanmrich; Teflort v SUutfL 
imBOND UHfllia rwro irn Accring- 
ton Stanley v UaSocto Bamoer Bridge v 
Em ley; Barrow v Hyde Utf Boston Ukl v 
Blym B porta nft Burton v Marine: Droyte- 
den v Bbhop AueHen* Gutseicy v Wrts- 
Mrd UM Knowaiey v Frlektey; Leek Tn v 
Ctariay; BpMmymoor v Coiwyn Bay; Vftt- 
m AID v aainstaiwgh. Tomorrow: 
Btehop Auckland v Crdwyn Bay. Ffaato 
I Albston Tn v Ashion Ute; Atoerton LR v 
Lancaster C: Canon Ashton v GI Harwood 
1 Tn. Faraley CelUc v Fleetwood. Qretna v 
, Eestwood Tn; Henogaia Tn v Congleun 
I Tn; Lincoln UM v Warrington Tn; Nediar- 
hetd v Leigh: Workington v Worksop Ta 
BCAZER HOMES LEACUto Pr e mfci n 
CBfflbrfclgs C v HkeetoA Tn; Crawley Tn v 
Newport AFC; Dorchester v Chebnftorft 
Gloucester v Hastings; Gravesend Is* 
Burton; rtalesotron v Attwretone. Merthyr 
v Ruahden & D'mondK Salisbury v Chel- 
tenham: Stafford v Greeley Rvr*. Gudtwry 
Tn v Baktock Ta VS Rugby v Worcester. 
■ Wl - Mtr Buckingham Tn v Moor Green; 
Biay Tn V Sutton Coldfield; Corby Tn v 
Tamworth; Dudley Tn u FWddifch UM. 
Evesham UM v Latoester UtA Grantham 
Tn V RC Warwick; Nuneaton Bor v Kings 
Lynn; Paget Rnfirs v Hlnddey Tn. SoiihuB 
Bor * Bridgnorth Tn. faua mc Aahtoro 
Tn v Clnderttrd Tn; Brabibee Tn v Cleve- 
don Tn; Farsham Tn v Weymouth; Ftehm 
83 v Basniey; Forest Green Rwe v Ton- 
bridge Angels: Havaid Tn v Margate; 
SitttaBbovme v Water loovlllc. TiowbrHDe 
Tn v Fleet Tic Weeton-a-Mare » Poc4e Tn: 
Witney Tn v enth & Belvedere; Yale Tn v 
Newport (lowj. 


IFW COUNTKS UUUSUb Hreb Chadder- 
ton v Biecfcpoo) ft Mcaatey v Denverc 
Prescol v PanrOC Rossendale v Hsttar OB. 


UUUUIBi First: C-ynsett v FenyhU Atfr 
Durham C v PMerfee; Eppieton CW v 
Seaham RS; Murton v Tow Law Tn; Stril- 
oon v Gutsborough Tic Stockton v BH- 
Hngham Syn; W Auckland v Dunston Fed- 
eration; Wtutoy Tn v Chester lb Sheet 
HORTHEMt COUKTOS *AST UASUb 
PhiuIwj Arnold T v Balper T; Giaa- 
ahougtiton Way v Deneby U; Goole T v 
Haltanu Mattoy MW v Lnrareadge; Shef- 
field v Pidkering T. 

OMEAT anus 1.EABOPT Piwmlltr SriM- 
Ington v Bristol MF; Taunton Tn v Frame 
Tn; Weetouiy utd v Caine Tn. 

S-C COUNTIES LEAOUI (ll.Cft Rbstr 
Cambridge v Norwich; GUI Ingham v Scum- 
and: Ipswich v Arsenal; OPR v PonsmouBi; 
Todenham v L Orient Watford v msiwbU. 
Cape Taonwd roirad ngliys Chetsea v 
West Hem; C Palace v Luton T, Swmdon v 
Oxford U; Whnbtedon v Cnartton. 

LEAOUI OF WALKS; Barry T v Newtown 
(2001; Briton F v Ftat T; Craraws v 
Porthmadog: Cemaes 8 v Apery b ey H 
Conwy v Llanelli; Cwmbran v Bangor C 
&M; HMysrell v Ton Pantre; UansanB- | 
ft aid v Connah's O; Rhyl v Caarnarton Tn. 
IIBSH UUUHMe P re mHn Bangor v Cro- 
aadara; CRftonvme v Glenavon; Glentoran . 
v Ards: Ponadown v Lmfleid. FM BaJTy- 
dare v Ballymena; Coleraine v Newry; 
DtetUlery v Omagh Tn; Lame v CerrlcJc. 
UM OF MBAMO: IV e rater: Galway U v 
Bohemians (7in. ToaaorrMn Shamrock R i 
V Deny C (2A5); uCO v AWone T (3.1®. j 

Hookey 

HATtOHAL LFMWIb Road tog V Troians 
IZO. Bonn Eng). Tn— u u r n Bariord T v 
Canterbury ()Jh; BoumriBe v GuBotord 
(230, Untv ol Birmingham); Carmack v Hun 
<230K Havant vEGnAstead (2.151; Houns- 
low v Stourport P-0); Southgate v & 
Atoanc izxrt Surbiton v Old uwghunians 
I2JXL Sugden RdL Teddtogton v Indten 
Gym (1.30). Seco n d: BroaMande v EtJfl- 
baaton (1.45. George* Rd) Tomorrow: 
Session V Otos C (2b. Wghftokte); Blue- 
fiarftr v Oxford Unfv 0.01: Bromtey v City of 
Portsmouth (IbOL Croetyx v Harioeton M 
11.0): Flrohranda v Doncaater 12.0b Hamp- 
stead * Richmond (1230); Often v teca 
a . Ok SlwbWd V Slough (230). 

■MOSUL iFAtaim- teb Bury v 
ChelmsfOrtl; Carnbs C v Storterct Cam be 
Unnr v Bedford; Petertwro v Ipswtctr, Red- 
brxlgev Cotohester. IMfaeidat Bridgnorth 
v J Player Hampton v Bel per, Harboroe v 
Honing ham; mam v n Notts; Loughbora 
St v Bimrotch. Norte Haifa* v Wanmg- 
lon; Noston ¥ Harrogate' Norton v Formby; 
Brief Sankara v Ben Rhyadlng: Ttoiperloy 
v Soumgort. Sooth] Anchor lens v Bourne- 
mouth; Chichester v H Wycombe; Fareham 
v Beckenham; Gore Cl v Mabfenhaaft 
Newbury v WatcouiUan^ O Kmgatoniana 
v Winchester Oztonl Hawks v LeweK 
Spencm v Ashford: Woking v Wimbledon; 
Wofungham » Lion*. Wear Bristol Uni* v 
Bath Buecs pi.O); Exeter Un»* v Svraneaa: 
Plymouth v WSU, Robinsons » WhUclwah. 
Taunton V v Cnenenham. 


mowan UtmUiATIOUAla Watee v 
Czech Repundc (2.30, WtS, CanMf). 
WOtenya CLUBS' Aldridge W Exmoutn: 
Bed ana v Loughboro Stud: Bodtord v WQC 
14J»; Hampton v W Witney; Horsham * 
Southampton; Leicester v Blueharta 
(1230); Old Loughtonlans « Canterbury 
(2.M; Rover Cowey v Dulwich (4,01; Red- 
bridge w Braintree; Wimbledon v Eating; 
Wblung v City of Portsmouth (lift). 
Twa w r a ei LelceeM* v Sedans. 
Tomorrow 

HA CUPi fl ee n d roonfa Astltard (Mr) v 
Marlow: Btackrieaai v Ramgartiia (Mr): 
Stows* v MansfMd; Bourn emouth v Lee- 
mtster; Chesterfield * Haitoma; Clacton v 
Redbridge; cotchesier tf Chelmsford; Fer- 
eham v Woking; Formby v Nestoo (2.16); 
Glaxo v Warrington: KriaWa v Belper. Long 
Sutton v Denham; Luton Tn v Ipswich: 
Matdenehsd v Core Court Norton v Bow- 
don: NPOlngmm v aath Bucca (12001: Okf 
Kingstentans u Oxtord Hawks (1.0, Lent- 
buiyh Old MkJwtmgtttane v Chichester 
Ptymoutn v WSU; Rptunaone v Guernsey 
(11.20); Site! Bankers v Blackburn; 
Shrewsbury v CoalvWe; Untperiey v B 
Storttard; tube Hill v Winchester Tun- 
bridge Wefts v Braonetd Colt Wakefield v I 
Harrogate; WhnMedon v Basingstoke; Wo- 
kmgbam v Lewes tiJO) 

WMBEfTS U-Zl DnttRMATHHIAL: Wales I 
v Czech Republic (11-0. WB, CartW). 

Rugby League I 

HALIFAX CSHYeKARY WORLD cup, 
Fatah England v Australia (250, Wembley). 

Ice Hockey 

PBMSOH ft HBMBB CUP; BemMinle; 
flint les; FVe v Sheffield (930). TOow- 
rmte Humberoido v Nottingham (fi.301. 
BRTTBH LEAOM Mtew Batengrtoke 
v Notteigham )6a% Staugh v hbanberakta 
(830). liMwme Card* v Sough 
(Xoriani v Newastio (600); u Keynes v Fne 
(aon staffieu » Bastogstoke (UO), th- 
teha Urn Bdjngfwn v Pear tw ro (5TQ, 
Qlsckbum v Pabtay I50t Bracknell v Guikf- 
tcnJ (MK Chtenstan) v tfiurrayneu ifjtic 
Dumfries v Maflchceter (73C&. Medway v 
SoBhid (aOK S Winded v Telford (530) 
T pw ann e Bracknell v BiUrstarn friSk 
GuBdksd v Owuntoortf (515k Msdwey v 
POtertwr o (5.15); Palstey v Msncheeter 
(6an.SoUhtel v MixrayfteU [7 Stf. BwtndM v 
Btaddwro (6.0): Telford v Dwnfrtea (630). 


Higgins, whose one-year re- 
cord is second only to that of 
the world champion Stephen 
Hendry, was also fer from his 
best but from 1-2 won four 
consecutive frames, largely 
through breaks of 45, 71. 45 
and 88. 


Rugby Union 

TOUR MATCH: Cardiff v Fij. i2 Hj. 
OOtHWO K CWSC-SMPl League Owm 
Bath v Saracens; Gloucester v Harlequin-... 
Leicester v Bristol. Oirali v Wasps iil5i 
W Hartlepool v Sale. Tvm Utn b<sh , 
Bteckhealh: Ldn Scottrth » Mowustle G 
Moseley i Bedford. Notongnam v Wakc- 
lleld; Waterloo v Northampton Threw: 
Coventry v Rotherham. HJMpfpdD v Rich- 
mona Morloy « Hnseiyn Pk. Otlov v 
Rugby; Reading * Fykfo Ran Aspatru j 
Wrtsan (200). Havant v Ldn Welsh: Liver- 
pool SI Helena * Earner; Plymoulfl .• 
Ciinon; Redruth v Locos Low Run Norite 
Birmingham SoOruitl v Knndal: Biounitton 
Pk v Sandal LicftfioJd v Worcester; Pnrs- 
ton G v Winmngtoii Pk: Sheffield v Stoke 
wnarfedale v Stourbridge Souris Bar king 
v Berry Hill. Camtocrtey v lydnw i?30i 
Hanley v CheUonham pjoi: ktot Police v 
High Wycombe, N Watsham v Woston-s- 
Mare, Tabard v Camborne. 

HDHSKDi NATIONAL UUBUB liJOv 
nrwtt Aberavon v Ebbw Vaio; Bridgend v 
Swansea; NnbndgD v Ticorctiy. Newport 
v Uanedl; Pontj-pridd v Neath. S a c otefc 
Caerphilly v Llonluran. Dunvanf v Crass 
Keys. Uanflowery v Abarcynon. Poniipcol 
v Bonymaon. S Wales Police v vstraagyn- 
teb; Ton by UW v SLursteg. 

SHU TSNNIM7S CHAMPIONSHIP 
(UO). Premier League: Pine Edinburgh 
Acads v Sbriing County Gala v Bo»c^jfth- 
muiri Hawick v Motroso. Woteonuns v 
Horton FP Be oo pri: Dundee HSFP » Cur- 
rie; Kelso V sotfurk. Stowarto Mel FP v 
Jed-Ferest; W el Stattond v GHK. 

BaPkotball 

atUNKlSGR LEAQinb Hwwl v Chester 
(7 JO); Mancfi ester v Thames Valley 17.30). 
Toraorrowi Doncaster v London |S G01. 
Sriefltokf y Derby (6.151 
TUUP TROPHY! Wortfwifl v Blrfiungh.im 
(£U3). Tomorrow) Chteiar v Nowcasde 
(5,0}; Leopards y Hemcl (5D) 

NATIONAL CUPr Second round! C oiw 
by v Groan urieh; Crystal Palaar v Bun-. 
Oldham v South Sank IB-Dl; Ptymoutti u 
Croydon; Were v Mid -Sussex (S OI 
Tomorrow: Swindon v Stockton 15.15). 
NATIONAL LEABUb DumbT IM 
d hlfi gm Barking & Dagenham v Birming- 
ham 17.15); Rhondda v fpeunen |5.301; . 
SpeKtorito v Thames VaHcy tB.Oi: Tyne 8 
Wb» v Northampton 12.OL Tamorrow* 
ShetfwU v Plymouth (4 0). 


PREMIER LEAGUE FOOTBALL 

TICKETS FOR ALL HOME GAMES:i 

ARSENAL, WEST HAfvT QPR, LEEDS, EVERTON., 
SHEFFIELD WEDNESDAY 
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Storms over the Breeders’ Cup, page 8 
Stone never thrown for an answer, page 1 0 



Langer leads race within a race, page 9 . 

Japan finds right grand prix formula, page 1 1 

SportsGuardism 

TV deal just 
a chance to 
open the box 





PSli 

I've been picked . - . England’s Gary Connolly shows what he thinks of the news that he will play against Australia In today’s World Cop final at Wembley photograph: tom jbjkins 

England pitch Connolly into final fray 


Paul Fitzpatrick 


P HIL LARDER, the 
England coach, took 
one of the biggest 
gambles of his career 
yesterday when he. named 
Gary Connolly at centre for 
today's Centenary World Cup 
final against- Australia at 
Wembley. . 

The 24-year -old Wigan cen- 
tre. who can also play at full- 
back. is one of the most com- 
plete players in the English 
game but he has not played 


for six weeks. It is a measure 
of the esteem in which Larder 
holds Connolly that he is pre- 
pared to risk him today in a 
.contest of such importance. 

Connolly was always 
regarded as one of England's 
key men., A week. before the 
tournament started, however, 
a viral, infection, turned to 
pneumonia and that appeared 
to have scuppered any hope 
he might have had of appear- 
ing in the competition. 

Had Larder listened to the 
medical advice he would have 
ruled him out then and 


brought in a replacement In- 
stead he kept faith in Connol- 
ly's powers of recovery. 

When Larder announced 
his side on Thursday he left 
two substitute places vacant 
and there was speculation' 
that Connolly might fill one of 
them. Now, he will be in from 
the start. 

"He trained this morning 
and looked very fit and well,” 
said Larder yesterday. “1 pre- 
fer a player who is not one 
hundred per cent match fit to 
start the game. That is better 
than sitting on fixe substi- 


tutes' bench from where he 
could go into a game that 
could be white hot" 

The England camp did their 
utmost yesterday to keep Con- 
nolly's inclusion from the 
Australians, who bold in very 
high regard a player who 
spent an impressive season 
with Canterbury-Bankstown 
in the Winfield Cup 
competition. 

His inclusion is clearly de- 
signed to cause maximum tac- 
tical discomfort to Bobby Ful- 
ton, the Australian coach. 

The burning question is 
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bow much Connolly's illness 
has taken out of him: at one 
point it was reported he had 
lost more than a stone in 
weight 

Larder will probably hope 
to get 50 or 60 minutes out of 
the player- who says that he is 
looking forward to playing in 
such an important game. “Ob- 
viously a few weeks' ago I did 
not expect to get anywhere 
near the tournament But I 
am now really looking for- 
ward to playing in the game. I 
feel very fit" 

Wigan's BarrieJon Mather 
was named at centre on 
Thursday but he knew then 
that Connolly would he play- 
ing . He will now be on the 
substitutes' bench along with 
another ousted centre, Nick 
Pinkney oTKeighley. 

Australia, who will be look- 
ing to collect their seventh 
World Cup in 11 attempts, 
will go into the match as 
favourites and Fulton de- 
clares himself "comfortable" 
with his side’s preparations. 

“From our point of view I ; 


O 

For the main 
course serve 
Jacques his 
favourite, fete 
de veau (calf’s 
head). If Norma 
can’t find it in 
Delia’s book, 
you could give 
him rosbrf, 
always sure to 
raise a laugh. 
No tripe. It 
might remind 
him of 
Margaret 
Thatcher, of 
whom he once 
said: “What 
does she 
want? My balls 
on a plate?” 
When Chirac 
visits Chequers 


am pretty well pleased the 
way things have gone since 
we played our opening match 
I [which England won 20-16 at 
Wembley]. 

"We looked a bit rusty at 
times during the game and 
the better side won, but we 
have got better as toe tourna- 
ment hasprogressed:'’ 

Connolly's inclusion means 
England will field a very dif- 
ferent back division from toe. 
previous game against Aus- 
tralia. Martin Offiah and Con- 
nolly were missing then while 
the halves, Daryl Powell and 
Shaun Edwards, have given 
way to Tony Smith and Bobby 
Gouldlng. But Larder believes 
the way to, victory could be 
through toe pack. 

England's win bonus today 
is £250,000, the sum promised 
to them or Wales for lifting 
the trophy. Around 55,000" 
tickets had been sold yester- 
day and an attendance of 
65,000 is expected — just short 
of the record 73,631 which 
watched the final at Wembley 
three years ago. 


David Lacey 

B EHIND the headlines 
and toe deadlines 
what does football's 
latestliaison with 
television amount to? Surely 
it is nothing more than a 
revival of that old ITV favour- 
ite Double Your Money. 

The EudsleLgh League is, in 
essence, being asked to decide 
whether it wants to take the 
cash on offer or open the box 
and risk being stuck with a 
lemon. On offer Is the £117 mil- 
lion guaranteed in a TV pack- 
age assembled by the Football 
Association. In the box is the 
unknown quantity being pre- 
pared by the Premier League. 

Your quiz inquisitor is no 
longer Michael Miles but Tre- 
vor Phillips, the FA's— and 
one-time Football League’s — 
bluff marketeer who operates 
more in the spirit of The Price 
Is Right, having sold the Eng- 
land team toa breakdown 
company and flogged the FA 
Cup to a football pool 
Lancaster Gate should not 
be surprised if, one morning, 
it awakes to find it has been 
turned into a waxworks, with 
queues forming outside to see 
FA counsellors so true to life 
they could almost be real, 
along with a chamber of hor- 
rors containing Don Revie's 
dossiers, the evil medieval 
Pomo and the notorious Tur- - 
nip of Sutton Coldfield 

I N the early Fifties the Brit- 
ish film industry attempted 
to lampoon the growing 
television craze with a 
weak satire entitled Meet Mr 
Lucifer. One only mentions 
| this because where football 
and TV are concerned Faust- 
ian principles appear to apply. 

Except that instead afLuci- 
fer the soul of the game is 
being sold to an Americanised 
Antipodean called Rupert 
Murdoch. For in reality toe 
Endsleigh League’s choice lies 
between accepting a Sky-dom- 
inated FA deal or waiting to 
see what is left over after the 
Premier League has renegoti- 
ated another Sky contract 


The Football League has 
been doomed since 1983 when 
clubs voted to keep their own 
gate rece kpts. ensuring that 
the bigger they were the 
richer they would grow, and 
then the game went live on 
television on a regular basis, 
which guaranteed that the 
future league structure would 
be determined by TV contracts. 

JS t LEAST the Ends- 

#\ leigh clubs are not pre- 

SmJk tending that the pres- 
# went debate is about 
anything other than money, 
unlike the atmosphere of pho- 
ney piety in which toe Pre- 
mier League was set up. The 
hope is that with more mil- 
lions from TV the present de- 
cline in playing standards out- 
side the Premiership can be - 
arrested: 

But with players in Premier 
League reserve teams on four- 
figure wages, compared to the 
bulk of the Endsleighltes earn- 
ing £800 a week or less, the 
damage has already been 
done. 

The ideal league for Eng- 
land would have reverted to 
the two divisions the game 
had before the first world war. 
Now it is too late. Now what is 
left of the Football League la 
about to be sold for scrap. 

The Endsleigh clubs would 
be wise to take up the FA deal, 
which at least maintains a - 
semblance of broadcasting 
equity between the terrestrial 
channels and Sky and will pre- 
serve the PA Cup final for the 
nation's viewers a little while 
longer, even If they have to 
watch it on ITV. No hardship 
there; Brian Moore’s sane 
commentaries are sorely 
missed In toe Premier League. 

Getting into bed with the 
Premier League, moreover, 
might involve having to ac- 
cept two-up-twd-down promo- 
tion and relegation which, so 
far as the First Division is con- 
cerned, would surely defeat 
the object of the exercise. 

Of course the flm will really 
begin when the Endsleigh 
clubs start to argue about div- 
iding the money. Ructions 
among the wheeler-dealers, 
ball-j ugglers and soft-pom 
pedlars running the show are 
virtually guaranteed, with 
threats of a First Division 
breakaway likely to be 
renewed. 

As for digital revolutions. 
Fantasy Football in cartoon 
form might be preferable to 
wall-to-wall Premiership 
matches on eight channels. 

E itoer way it will never beat 
going to an actual matr.h. 


Guardian 
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S How we Bland at football? 
(B) 

s Quiet border Heeds a 

railway first (7) 

9 4 and 23 are making 
prisoner optimistic (11)' 

1 5 Royalty. like doctor about 
his round (8) 

16 Anger's rising in a girl 
that's a goose (8) 

17 Move off course a variable 
distance when going up to 
the threshold (7) 

16 Money left to be put on? (7) 

20 Zoom in if you want, just a 
bit, to reduce size (6) 

21 Get to grips with gear (6) 


Set by Araucaria 

Across 

7,0,10 Song scene with 
named flowers, disturbed 
by angry thundering dose 
(7.7.6) 

1 1 The past should bring more 
money (8) 

12 Tower in “Pale hand3 1 
love" (41 

12 22 where festival’s without 
end (401 

14 Way of the past to 7 10 from 
the Elephant? (3,4.4) 

19 Short break on island; 
search tor PRB member 
(6,4) 

22 Cake at trie opera? (4) 


23 Thousands of pounds 18 by 
descendant (8) 

24 Fighter’s position in 
Monopoly ... (6) 

25 ... In which the spring gala 
Is near and far from 14 (7) 

26 Words to conceal ignorance 
associated with 22 (7) 

Down 

1 Sick man that won't wash? 
(?) 

2 Stupid fellow gets bad cold 
before election (8) 

3 Time tor redemption (see 
Guardian article at church) 
<6) 

4 Be restrained when 
entertaining 7 ancestor (8) 
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bed a o a 
arnana □□□□□□oao 
an mam d 
□ anQDDDQanBnnnn 

□ a □ □ □ □ 

annnnEiDno noamo 

o □ a □ □ b 

QQHQnnH nacjEGua 

□ □□□□nao 
amrano □□□aoaQCJD 
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Lunch with a legend: 
Supping with 
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Ken’s lastest upset 
— the private 
finance initiative 
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Should Britain become an Asian tiger economy? WILL HUTTON says the Government 
has got its facts badly wrong. ANDREW HIGGINS, right, reports from Hong Kong 


Tory 
fantasy 
of far 
eastern 

promise 


T WAS an important 
week. It set the sea] on the 
Conservative Party's deci- 
sive move to the right that 
began with Major's resig- 
nation in July arid is now 
largely comifiete. The new 
right embraces easily the most 
right-wing Ideological position 
Bince the war; a high-risk gam- 
ble, bat in Ihe cnjrr^ circum- 
stances the Least bad option. 

The party — creature and 
ally of the British state 
throughout its history —has 
declared war on the very insti- 
tution that made it A new iron 
has entered Conservatism's 
qouL The Liberal, one-nation 
wing has joined the Redwood/ 
Portillo right in regarding 
jo wer public expenditure not 
■ely as a means of lowering 
s, but of reinventing Britr 
i as an Asian-style success 
j. The extraordinary 
krowth rates of the “Asian 
Bger” economies — Hang 


South Korea, Thailand, Malay- 
sia — are said to have been, 
[built upon a small state with 
ilmal public expenditure. 

I light regulation and low tax- 
ation. Britain must follow 
their example. 

The minimal state is not just 
I a preoccupation of those who 
I believe in curbing the state's 
size for ideological ends: it is 



and growth. The 
of priorities does not stop 
there. Britain must reorgan i se 
its trade and foreign policy to 
be less Eurocentric and con- 
centrate on bunding trade and 
diplomatic links with these 
new Asian markets. This 
requires, as a minimum, a 
semi-detached relationship 
with over-regulated Europe. 
This is the foreign policy posi- 
tion which Malcohn Rifk±od 
announced in Blackpool. A 
crushing argument is used 
with doubters: globalisation 
and competition make any 
other course impossible. 

So compelling is the logic of 
all this, that if the European. 
Union makes it difficult for 
Britain to pursue its new des- 
tiny of beaming the Hang 
Kong of Europe, there are a 
growing number joining'the 
Maastricht rebels in arguing 

that Britain must leave the 

Union. No rman T-amn nt 

openly floats this option, and 
this week released a pamphlet 
setting out his arguments. 

Eurosfcepticism and the urge 
to find pre-election tax cuts are 
integrated into a wider Con- 
servative view of the world; 
even the one-nation wtngftods 
it difficult to dissent from this. 
John Redwood loosed the idea 
in July, the party conference 
endorsed it and last week one 
of the great (if slightly used) 
battie-cxuisers of the Conser- 
vative left, the Governor of 
Hong Kong and ex-chairman o£ 
the party , ChrisPatten, gave it 
his thoughtful imprimatur. It 
was no accident that Douglas 
Hurd, speaking on foe same 
day , also licensed it, 

Yet the party may be making 
a colossal mistake~mainly 
because the project is so out 
landish an d so poorly 
grounded in fact that even the 
Conservative Party could not 
sell it toa sceptical electorate. 
The British may not want or be 
able tp became surrogate 


Asians — nor is it desirable 
that they should. The entire 
concept rests upon an incor- 
rect theory erf Asian success; 
and in the long run, the viabil- 
ity of arguments matters. The 
means to change our state — 
damaging cute to already tight 
public spending in the run-up 
to an election — will be impos- 
sible to disguise from a British 
public stubbornly attached to 
the things the state provides, 
from public libraries to the 
NHS. Even Patten, in bis 
speech, acknowledged that tiie 
minimal state was not the only 

reason for Asian success. But 
die point stood. Patten agreed 
with the basic proposition — 
that the small state, low gov^ 
eminent spending and free 
markets are necessary and suf- 
fleie nt conditionsfor growth. 
Public spending should ftiTI 
below 40 per cent of national 
income and stay there. 

But no serious inquiry into 
the origins of Asian growth 
supports the Conservative 
thesis. Asian growth has not 
tamed on low government 
spending, but rather on high 
mvestment and saving ratios, 
nearly twice as large as any- 
where else in the world. Cheap 
and plentiful investment capi- 
tal is foe most important deter- 
minant ctf growth everywhere. 


notjust fa Asia. IAdw govern- 
ment spending did not deliver 
such high saving hid invest- 
ment rates; almost every- 
where, these result from gov 
eminent action — savings are 
compulsory and governments 
ensure that the savings are 
used for industrial and com- 
mercial investment In South 
Wnrwa, T haftonri , Malay sia, 
Taiwan and even Singapore 
the government has gone even 
ftulber — directly starting in- 
dustrial enterprises while pro- 
tecting and sponsoring others. 

Storing fVmn rjlgtingniBhfl ri 

social scientists and business 
analysts, including the LSE's 
Professor Ronald Dora, Robert 
Wade at the Institute ofDevel- 
opanent Studies, Japanologist 
James Ahbelgen and, most 
recently, Francis Fukuyama 
report the same phenomena — 
even if they stress different 

aspects. Asian capitalism is 
dynamic In part because it is 
more long-term to its outlook 
since it depends less on Anglo- 
Saxon-styl e stock markets; in 
part because of the rtte of vig- 
orous company networks, 
often imdgrpmngd h yftnrtflwre , 

to securinga steady base load 
of orders and mutual support 
for individual firms; in part 
because an enabling state 
backs young firms, provides 
cheap credit, constructs chains 
of suppliers and stimulates the 
use of new technology. Even a 


Governor Chris 
Patten praised 
Hong Kong'S 
‘wholly admirable 
and rather 
Victorian’ belief 
n progress 
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Life and death 
on the landing 


Shenzhen, China’s supergrowth zone next to Hong Kong . u . prospering yet socially chaotic' photograph mn berry / magnum 


study by the World Bank con- 
ceded that the state bad often 
been central to generating 
growth — if only through 
building an educated and 
trained labour force. Surpris- 
ingly, it also concluded that 
equality stabilised growth. 

The intervention has been 
market-friendly andthegov- 
ermnentafinnly committed to 
capitalism. But to equate 
Aslan success with the mini- 
mal state is wrong — as any- 
body fionlliar with Singa- 
pore’s Lee Kuan Yew, South 
Korea's generals or Japan's ex- 
tensive system cf administra- 
tive guidance would bear testi- 
mony. There is cut-throat 
competition and pursuit of 

profit —but the cultural and 
social contest: is very different 
to that imagined by the Conser- 
vatives. Charles Hampden 
Turner, coauthor off the Seven 
Cultures Of Capitalism, 
argues that Asian capitalism 
(and Japan in particular) 
shares its approach to competi- 


tion with the martial arts tra- 
dition; foe idea is not to knock 
your opponent out and estab- 
lish monopoly dominance but 
to recognise his value in pro- 
viding competition. If he is in 
trouble, you stand back to let 
him recover. This is not foe 
Tory concept erf prim itive com- 
petitive capitalism. 

And can.those double digit 

growth rates continue — de- 
pendent as they are on ready 
access to the US market, vast 
social dislocation and environ- 
mental degradation? During 
toe cold war, the US was pre- 
pared to accept Asia’s booming 
exports as part of the price of 
supporting those societies 
against the threat of commu- 
nism; no longer. 

Asian growth rates, al- 
though high, have begun to 
subside. Professor Paul Krug^ 
man of toe Massachusetts In- 
stitute ofTechnology argues 
toatsuchgrowfe was the 
result of 1 “perspiration rather 
than inspiration" —it forced 



people into foctories, depleting 
the labour pool This could 
only be done once. As the costs 
nf pfnvim nriwfrtal deg radation 
catch up, the growth rates will 
slow, more so as tt becomes 
clear that the foundations of 
growth— suppressing de- 
mands for decent living stan- 
dards and working conditions 
from newly-indusfrial work- 
forces, often through banning 

trade unions and military in- 
tervention — are neither sus- 
tainable nor tolerable. Ralph 
Dahrendorf stresses this: suc- 
cess has been delivered by 
a social authoritarianism that 
is anathema to Western liberal 
democracies. 

Yet to a Conservative Party 
increasingly attracted to social 
authoritarianism, this is a pos- 
itive merit Tbe old right like 
toe idea efflirfber limitation of 
trade union rights, the regula- 
tion of sexual relaticais to curb 

single parents, fee introduction 
cfccarporal and even capital 
punishment, and the elimina- 
tion of foe “dependency cul- 
ture" by allOTdngthfi poor to 
suffer the consequences of 
being poor. If theycan be 
dressed up as necessary pre- 
conditions for economic and 
social success because they all 
occur in Asia, ancient preju- 
dices can be given their head. 
The libertarian instincts of the 
new right can be abandoned — 
and a populist authoritarian- 
ism can take their place. 

This process has been under 
way for some years, and 
Michael Howard at the Home 
Office and Peter LilJey at 
Social Security are taking tt 


further. Howard’s flirtation 
with repressive authoritarian 
changes to the criminal justice 
system is well-documented — 
less so LUley’s changes to the 
welfare state. Individually, 
these may seem tritiing: but 
together they represent a sub- 
stantial change in its role as a 
comprehensive safety net Ut> 
Continued on page 15 


W U SU-CHING is a 

paragon of the 

ContUcian- 
Victorian ethic. She 
gets up at 5am, works hard all 
day. cooks for her husband, 
helps support two jobless sons 
and receives nothing from the 
state. She spends not a cent on 
pleasure: not once has she in- 
dulged in dim sum promised 
In neon by a restaurant just 
outside her door. 

What better example of the 
diligence and thrift that drive 
Asia's economic miracle — 
and inspire admiration from 
the Conservative Party? But 
there is a problem. Mrs Wu, 63, 
collects cardboard boxes for a 
living; for 15 years her home 
has been an insect-infested 
concrete staircase off a Kow- 
loon backstreet; she sleeps cm 
plywood boards on a first-floor 
landing. The same space is her 
living room, diningroom and 
kitchen. Her father lived and 
died cm toe same staircase. 

Her husband, who has occa- 
sional work at a laundry, 
sleeps one flight up. Hanging 
from leaky pipes or jammed 
against the filthy concrete wall 
are the rewards of much hard 
work — a few plastic buckets, 
carrier bags stuffed with rags 
and a charcoal burner. The 
goddess c£ mercy stares from a 
tatty poster. The only toilet is a 
public lavatory down toe 
street Water comes courtesy 
of the Dragon Gate Barbers at 
the bottom of the stairs, a 
gloomy establishment of 
cracked mirrors, antique 
razors and few customers. 

What Chris Patten praised 
as Hong Kong's “wholly admi- 
rable and rather Victorian" 
belief in progress is not 
entirely absent They recently 
got their first electric light, a 
jerry-rigged fluorescent bulb. 
An i mprovement, says the 
husband, Chan Yln-shing. 
over the village they fled two 
decades ago to (me of China’s 
poorest provinces; “Life here 
is a tiny bit better than in the 
countryside." 

Away from Hong Kong’s 
business district live thou- 
sands of such people— a 
minority, yet an underclass 
stuck as stubbornly at the bot- 
tom as any created by the 
European weMhre state. Hong 
Kong does have a safety net 
But as factories move Into 
China to search of cheap 
labour and low rents, leaving 
more middle-aged, elderly pnfl 
uneducated people without 
work, it cannot cope. An 
Oxfam study estimated that at 
least 15 per cent of Hong 
Kong’s six million people live 
in poverty. The gap between 
rich and poor is widening. 

A day before Patten’s 
speech, the South China Morn- 
ing Post's front page was 
devoted to a survey showing 
economic confidence in the 
colony was ata 10-year tow. “A 
tidal wave of economic pessi- 
mism is sweeping through the 
territory, with the public to its 
darkest mood far a decade.” 
Unemployment has increased 
to 3.5 per cent the highest in 11 


The Asian model was never 
as trim as Its champions claim. 
In much of the region, basic 
commodities are subsidised 


and investment is "guided". 
This is toss so to Hong Kong, 
once described by Milton 
Friedman as a close approxi- 
mation of pure capitalism. But 
even here, the model is often a 
myth; 40 per cent of the popula- 
tion live in council flats; 10 per 
cent more have bought subsi- 
dised property built by the HK 
Housing Authority. Hong 
Kong has much to boast about 
Per capita Gross Domestic 
Product increased by more 
than three times between 1966 
and 1994 and now stands at 
almost £14,000. But just as 
Asia’s "tigers” are being 
praised in London, pressure is 
growing to Hong Kong, and 
elsewhere, for more state help. 

Politics propels the change. 
After 150 years of colonial rule. 
Hong Kong last month got its 
first fully-elected legislature. 
The public can now speak for 
itself, instead of through an as- 
sembly of picked grandees. 
They chose candidates promis- 
ing to stand up for their inter- 
ests. against both China and 
big business. 

“In the past, opinion was 
dominated entirely by toe 
government and the rich and 
powerful Night and day they 
brainwashed Hong Kong to 


Her home is a 
concrete staircase 
off a Kowloon 
backstreet Her 
lather lived 
and died there 


believe that wellhre can only 
result to disaster,” said Lee 
Cbeuk-yan, leader of the Hong 
Kang Confederation of Trade 
Unions and a newly-elected 
legislator. “Now people can 
say what they really think." 
Their demands are so far mod- 
est — ending a scheme that 
brings cheap labour in from 
China, more care for the el- 
derly and the jobless. 

The tycoons are worried, 
though they draw comfort 
from China's promise to scrap 
the new legislature in 1997. 
Businessmen rail against 
what they call “free lunch 
welfarism”. Together, they de- 
nounce any attempt to expand 
health cover, currently limited 
to emergencies, or expand 
unemployment benefits be- 
yond a means-tested system 
unavailable to virtually every- 
one between 15 and 59. The gov- 
ernment has approved a plan 
to make private pension 
schemes mandatory, but 
rejects any public-funded pro- 
gramme to assist the elderly. 
Not even the most populist pol- 
iticians advocate raising 
income tax, now at 15 per cent 
But the mood has changed. 
■Hong Kong society used to en- 
joy great dynamism and open- 
ness. People felt that if you 
were trying your best you 
could succeed.” said universi- 
ty lecturer Lui Tak-lok, co- 
author of toe Oxfam study. 
“But when you've tried hard 
and you still can’t get a job you 
despair." 
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morality 

T HIS week the Conservative Party 
has suddenly become convulsed by 
one of those periodical fits of mo- 
rality of which Macaulay rightly wrote 
so scathingly, with the result that its pol- 
iticians are in danger of making even 
bigger idiots of themselves about family 
policy than they have in the past — and 
that's saying something. 

John Major was light yesterday, as 
he dodged in and out of the Cumbrian 
rain, to be impatient He at least remem- 
bers “back to basics" and the damage 
which it did to his unstable party. He is 
right to be angry with Conservative poli- 
ticians who have all of a sadden decided 
that a bill which protects the victims of 
domestic violence should be junked be- 
cause those victims are unmarried or 
gay. Even more seriously, he is right to 
be furious with these same MPs for try- 
ing to reduce the debate about the seri- 
ous subject of divorce reform, where the 
bill has not yet even been published, to a 
pre-election argument about who is 
really the party of the family. 

Hands up anyone who is prepared to 
take lectures on morality and personal 
relationships from the party of David 
Mellor, the Earl of Caithness, Tim Yeo, 
Robert Hughes, Steven Norris and 


Hartley Booth? People in large glass 
bouses shouldn’t throw heat-seeking boo- 
merangs. This is crazy, self-indulgent, 
undisciplined stuff from a supposedly . 
serious political party. 

The idea that the Government's hith- 
erto ^controversial Family Homes and 
Domestic Violence Bill is suddenly a 
cauldron of radical permissiveness is 
ridiculous. As it happens, co-habitees 
have had the right to be protected 
against domestic violence for more than 
two decades now, and this bill would 
have strengthened their rights, and 
those of children, to order a suspected 
abuser to leave the home. 

But to say, as one MP did this week, 
that co-habitees should not have the 
same rights as married people is in fact 
to do no more than to state the obvious 
about the law as it would stand even if 
the bill became law. To add, as another 
did, that the danger with this bill is that 
it would be interpreted by “politically 
correct” judges, is even more ridiculous. 
Politicians, Conservative at least as 
much, as Labour, are the people who are 
obsessed with the need to be politically * 
correct, as this little furore shows. 
Judges, by contrast have a legal respon- 
sibility to be .judicially correct and 
thank goodness they are. 

The road to stronger and more dura- 
ble marriages does not lie through 
reform of the divorce laws any more 
than the road to a crime-free society lies 
through mass imprisonment and the 
return of the death penalty. Still less 
does it lie through government minis ters 
shouting louder at the population to be- 
have better. It lies through encouraging 
better and stronger personal responsi- 


bility and a climate of greater general 
security within which it can flourish. It 
may even involve the supposed Elites set- 
ting a better example. But in any case 
divorce is at the end of the line, not the 
beginning. It is an unhappy fact of life in 
every society, even including Ireland 
soon, and it is simply not true to pretend 
that by making divorce easier societies 
thereby diminish the importance of 
stable marriages. The real question con- 
cerns the kind of relationships which 
people make. Perhaps it is marriage that 
is too easy, not divorce. 

The very idea of easy divorces is in 
fact highly misleading. Is there really 
any such thing? Casual divorce is 
largely, though admittedly not entirely, a 
figment of the Conservative imagination. 
In the real world, most people work 
touchingly hard to prevent their mar- 
riages from ending. Their willingness to 
try again, even in the most distressing 
circumstances of domestic violence, is 
well known. Few people seek out either 
the stigma (which remains real, even 
today) or the financial burdens or the 
unhappiness which inevitably accompa- 
nies the separation. Most divorcees feel 
that they have tailed in some Important 
way and some are indeed genuinely at 
fault, whatever the law may say. 

Divorce is almost invariably bitter 
and traumatic for all those who are in- 
volved, adults as well as children. It is a 
personal and social wound about which 
words are cheap and which politicians, 
who are seldom without fault them- 
selves. have a moral duty not to 
trivialise. But then Conservatives were 
never as strong on moral duty as they 
like to pretend. 


Quebec, home 
of the future? 

THIS IS the weekend for bargain-base- 
I men! travel to Montreal. Two Cana- 
dian airlines and the railways have given 
heavily discounted “unity” Cares to Mon- 
treal from anywhere in Canada to bring 
passengers to the rebellious Quebec prov- 
ince armed with maple-leaf flags and 
enough arguments to convince a majority 
of Quebecois to reject independence in 
Monday's referendum. This somewhat 
unorthodox way of electioneering reflects 
the panic that has seized English-speak- 
ing Canadians fearful that Quebec's long- 
standing threat to sue for divorce could 
soon become reality. The Prime Minis- 
ter, Jean Chretien, a Quebecois, asserts 
that if the province votes for secession, 
then the whole nation is at risk. Lucien 
Bouchard, the charismatic leader of the 
pro-independence movement makes the 
opposite case, insisting that only a sover- 
eign Quebec, freely able to negotiate its 
relations with Toronto, can guarantee the 
continuation of a stable and prosperous 
Canada. Underlying these rival predic- 
tions are two sets of very different as- 
sumptions. The pro-independence move- 
ment takes it for granted that the 
Quebecois will retain Canadian passports 
and currency, that there will be open bor- 
ders with neighbouring Ontario, that the 
Canadian federal government will agree 
to close economic links, and that Quebec 
will be able to accede to the North Ameri- 
can Free Trade Area Treaty — in sum, 
that sovereignty can be gained without 


economic pain. No so, Mr Chretien 
warns; if divorce occurs, bedroom rights - 
will not be on offer, and the alimony nego- 
tiations will be very tough. 

Perhaps enough people will takes 
fright to produce a decisive last-minute; 
spurt for the “no to sovereignty" cam-i 
paign. Even then the Canadian govern- 1 
ment knows that its relations with; 
Quebec will need to be redefined, and 
that like it or not. the French-speaking 
province will have to be given a special, 
status, carrying greater autonomy than it - 
already has. Hie imperative to redefine ; 
Quebec's relations with the federal j‘ 
government will obviously be far greater 
if. as is entirely possible, the referendum > 
produces a pro-independence majority. In 
that event, Quebec will still not automati- 
cally arise next Tuesday as a tree- 
standing independent state in search of 
international recognition. Mr Bouchard 
calculates that a year's negotiation lies 
ahead before separation can be 
completed. 

Irrespective of the referendum's out- 
come, any renegotiation of Quebec’s 
status will be of interest way beyond Can- ; 
ada to all governments confronted with 
problems of devolution, demands for au- 
tonomy or secession, or with the con- 
struction of supranational structures. But 
if the referendum outcome is for a sover- 
eign Quebec, then the search for squaring 
the circle between sovereignty and insti- 
tutionally linked interdependence could 
have repercussions across the board from 
the United States to Scotland, from ex- 
Yugoslavia to the European Union. To 
Quebec could fall the honour — and the 
burden — of becoming a laboratory for 
the creation of “virtual independence”. 




As Quebec votes on partition, 
MARTIN WOOLLACOTT asks 
whether a truncated Canada 
will be able to cope? 
Illustration by PETER TILL 

Side by 
side but 
separate 


Q NE OF the most 

persistent modem 
Illusions has been 
that modernisa- 
tion militates 
against nationalism. As 
people became more alike in 
their habits, as distances 
shrank, as economic organi- 
sation crossed political bound- 
aries. the argument went, 
then national and ethnic dif- 
ference would dwindle. No 
stronger champions of this 
view used to be found than 
Canadians. 

Today they stand con- 
founded, for whatever the vote 
turns out to be in Quebec on 
Monday, the Canada they 
wanted to create, the Canada 
of Pierre Elliott Trudeau, is a 
lost cause. Something differ- 
ent may succeed in keeping 
the country more or less 
together, but it will not be Tru- 
deau's strong Canada, based 
on bilingualism and muiti-cul- 
turallsm, attracting the pri- 
mary loyalties of all its citi- 
zens. But if Canadians are 
confounded, so are the rest of 
us, because nothing Is clearer 
now than that modernisation 
pumps up nationalism rather 
than deflates it National sepa- 
ration in Eastern Europe 
could, neverthless, be put 
down to the legacy of oppres- 
sive political structures. 

But in Canada, what Anglo- 
Canadian arrogance there 
was. had become a memory by 
the seventies, the British em- 
pire was an even more distant 
bit of history, and if there was 
a great power to guard 
against, it was the US — a good 
reason for French and English 
Canadians to stay together 
rather than the reverse. 
Optimists may still hope 

that Canada can be the 
pioneer of the management of 
separation, and the limitation 
of the damage that it can 
cause. The Canadian histo- 
rian William H McNeill, argu- 
ing that the multi-ethnic pol- 
ity is the norm in human 
history and the homogenous 


Smallweed 


nation the unsustainable ex- 
ception, wrote a few years ago 
that “Canadian and Ameri- 
can experience gives North 
America something of a head 
start in the awkward matter of 
getting used to living side by 
side with people of differing 
ethnic heritage.” That head 
start has led, unhappily, to a 
Quebec that may choose inde- 
pendence and to a black march 
on Washington led by a man 
committed in theory to a sepa- 
ratist path for African- 
Americans. 

Some would say that a mere 
vote cannot alter geography . 
Quebec remains where it is, as 
does English Canada- They 
have to have economic, social. , 
cultural relations. They have 
common interests. Quebec is, | 
after all. governed by a sepa- 
ratist party and Its men in Ot- ! 
tawa are mainly delegates of , 
another separatist party. It al- I 
ready calls its parliament a 
national assembly, has a for- 
eign service in. all but name, a I 
Bag, an anthem, a national 
holiday. So what difference 
would a vote for Independence 
make? The answer is that most 
people are not geographers or | 
political scientists, and that it ; 
would make a huge, tearful 
and possibly rancorous differ- | 
ence. Still, the question is how 
to manage a separation, com- ] 
plete or partial. IT the vote is in 
favour of "sovereignty" then 
that will take the form of 
bargatoingover economic and j 
political relations between 
twopeoples.Ifitisagainst.it I 
will take the same form but 
more amicably, and with a less 
obviously radical outcome. 

Trudeau said of the Quebec 
of the forties in which be grew 
lip that "it was living outside 
modem times’'. The modern- 
isation that later came to 
Quebec displaced the church 
and the English Ca na d i a n 
merchant elite, popularised 
French culture, upgraded 
Quebec French. Radio and 
television fertilised a new na- 
tionalism: it was not an acci- 



A S YOU'D expect the 
Home Secretary (or as 
we all used to call him 
pre-Straw, the Beleaguered 
Home Secretary) was an 
honoured guest at Thursday 
night's farewell, on the lQtb 
floor of the Home Office, to 


tiie rightly-lauded Judge 
Stephen Tomim — Her Maj- 
esty's Inspector of Prisons, 
until Howard yearned for 
someone less troublesome 
and disposed of him. Also 
present as you would also 
expect, Derek Lewis, who 
ran the prison service till be 
be came another ofHoward's 
ca sualtie s, and now threat- 
»n trig legal action. The lib- 
eral penal establishment, 
many of Its representatives 
nursing impressive contu- 
sions inflicted in recent 
weeks by the Daily Mail, had 
turned out in force, and was 
tmderstandabiyagog, since 
this promised to be the first 
Howard-Lewis encounter 
since the sacking. Howard 
arrived at 7pm, Before he ap- 
peared, his political adviser. 
Patrick Rock, checked out 
the room. Spotting Lewis 
holding court, he adroitly 
steered Howard into the cor- 
ner furthest away. The time 

came for Howard to speak. 
Tumim Introduced him: 



dent that Rate Ldvesque was a 
journalist and a television per- 
sonality. The irony of this 
modernisation was that it 
stripped away what had pro- 
tected the old society, and hav- 
ing made it naked, bad to de- 
vise new protections, taking 
the form of demands for inde- 
pendence or maximum auton- 
omy. But both French and 
English Canada were parting 
company with old traditions 
at about the same time. 

English Canada's depar- 
ture, ironically enough, con- 
scripted the French fact as 
part of its new Identity. Under 
the superficially uniting 
rubric of official bi-cultura- 
lism and bilingualism, 

English Canadian national- 
ism was taking a centralising 
direction while Quebec na- 
tionalism was taking the op- 
posite route. On the question 
of the powers and prestige of 
the centre, there was thus a 
division. 


*Tbe Home Secretary has 
agreed to speak to you, andl 
say no more.” 

Howard beamed on them. 
"The playfhl sense of mis- 
chief of Her Majesty’s Chief 
Inspector ofpri so ns," he 
said (you trill have to do 
your own pronunciation), 
"has led him to choose as the 
day for this important recep- 
tion the anniversary of an 
event which took place In 
1881, which has gone down 
In history as tiie G untight at 
the OK Corral. Let me make 
it clear from the outset— 
those of you who have come 
expecting something of sig- 
nificance will, I confidently 
predict, be mistake n.” 

A MOVIE called To Die 
For has opened In Lon- 
don. Might we now 
have a general agreement 
that this marks the point 
-when the vile modern cliche 
"to die for" — as in "Gucci 
shoes to die for” or “a com- 
plete leatherbound edition 


Both English Canada and 
Quebec were struggling with a 
common problem, how to sur- 
vive in a threatening world, 
their misfortune being that 
they could never agree ona 
common solution, Canadian 
politics has not just been dom- 
inated by the issue. It has been 
subsumed by it. The collapse 
of the Canadian Conservative 
Party would not have hap- 
pened if Brian Mu Ironey had 
pulled off either the Meech 
Lake or the Charlottetown 
constitutional deals. Jean 
Chretien’s victory would, 
equally, have been unimagin- 
able if English Canadians had 
not seen in hizn a man who, 
being both a French Canadian 
and a Canadian patriot in the 

Trudeau succession, could 
rescue the situation. 

The feet is that at the end of 
all the wrangling and the ne- 
gotiations, there appears no 
conceivable way out except to 
institutionalise, to a degree 


of the works of Gyles Bran- 
dreth to die for” — is thrown 
overboard? Or foils to its 
death while urinating over 
the side? A letter in this 
paper the other day sensibly 
complained that “to die for'' 
has been worked, as it were, 
to death, along with other 
ear-sores like “the usual sus- 
pects”. I see that a movie 
called The Usual Suspects is 
also running in London, so 
thecase for an outright ban 
applies just as much to that. 

S MALLWEED had al- 
ways supposed that the 
Venerable George Aus- 
tin, Archdeacon of York, 
who has just been thrown off 
the Synod In some kind of 
ecclesiastical plot, was an 
old-foshioned no-nonsense 
moralist. Impatient of lib- 
eral drift a stickler for an- 
cient values, etc etc. The sort 
of person who’s swift to 
rebuke sinners who say it 
isn’t their fault. But what is 
this? Here Is George discuss- 


that Monday’s vote will deter- 
mine, the existing separation. 

Nationalism so often works 
against national interest If 
nationhood means the ability 

to control your own affairs, 
then the most important polit- 
ical fiact in North America is 
the power of the US, which 
works on, without malice to 
break down the economic, po- 
litical and cultural differences 
it finds in the smaller and 
weaker states around It. 

Quebec’s failure to recog- 
nise this has long enraged 
English Canadians. Indeed, 
the creation of the North - 
American Free Trade Area 
may well have helped the 
Quebec nationalist cause, by 
convincing some that there 
would be no great economic 
cost to independence, that 
they would still be inside 
Wasblngton’s-economic fam- 
ily, safe in a new Naftaland. 

Quebec thinks it can out- 
manoeuvre the American 


ing with Wednesday’s Tele- 
graph the wounding com- 
plaint that he can’t keep his 
month shut “I have a high 
profile, 1 know I have. I can't 
help it. I dost seek it ft just 
happens.” Short shrift in the 
confessional for that sort of 
thinking, 1 trust 

T HAT Kings ley Amis 
sbonld have been given 
so rousing a send-off 
was no surprise. That the 
poet Gavin Ewart, who also 
died this week, should have 
been so richly sainted was 
rather less predictable, and 
would notl suspect have 
been predicted by him. Now 
lavishly compared to anyone 
from Milton to Thomas 
Hood, he must have felt for 
much ofhis life an unfairly 
neglected figure, better 
known in the world at large 
for topical spoofe than for 
anythtog more solid. The old 
saw about prophets without 
honour in their own 
countries ought really to be 


Why do we 
flip our ids? 


Rage Is all the 
rage. Is there a 
problem with our 
psyches, asks 
ALEX SFILUUS 


O NCE upon a time 
when other drivers 
cut us up, we tutted, 
tooted the horn and 
continued, unfussed, on our 
way. Now we just get out erf the 
car and belt the bastard. Or at 
least give them a good blast on 
the horn, or tail them to 
announce who’s boss, 

"Road rage” is one of those 
things easily described as a 
“phenomenon”, bestowing on 
it the respectabilitycfreiflca- 
tion, though there have been 
so scientific studies of the, er, 
phenomenon, in this country. 
But the anecdotal evidence of 
the frequent press reports of 
temper writ large is sufficient 
for the appropriate experts to 
treat has a deeper matter than 
a medto buzzword. 

This is partly because of the 
variety cf rages thrown up. Dif- 
ferent instruments of fary have 
led to “rod rage”, when several 
aiders turned on another 
whose dog had unsettled their 
fishing water; “trolley rage” — 
rows to supermarket queues 
that have culminated in vio- 
lence; and an Incident of “golf 
rage”, where a golfer who 

played over the heads of others 

sparked a fracas that ended in 
coe participant having his 
cheekbone brokm with a four 
iron. Whatever happened to 
k ic k ing foe cat? 

. Recently a gang to Birming- 
ham, led by a 20-year-old wom- 
an, returned four hours after 
they had been delayed outside a 
garage where a driver had 
stalled, and attacked the garage 
owners so viciously they were 
both hospitalised, one with a 
punctured lung. On Wednes- 
day, a Surrey man was put on 
probation aril community ser- 
vice after flooring another 
driver with a punch after a 
“minor Incident" at a traffic 
light The fact that he also 
racially abased his victim is 
not irrelevant 
Stilt as ever with unpleasant 
social developments, we lag be- 
hind the United States, where 
there are an estimated 2,200 
road rage-related deaths a year, 
though statistical exaggeration 
is a lively market across the 
water. It Is that same tendency 
to overstatement that some 
psychotherapists here Identity 
as a cause ofroad and other 
rages. 

‘There is an idealisation of 
setiexpressian to the extent 
that almost anything goes,” 


giant, the Canadian political 
scientist Philip Resnick has 
argued, but is mistaken. 
“They might think that lan- 
guage and culture were some 
sort of shield against Ameri- 
can influence . . he wrote: 
"but they would be to for a 
rude awakening.” His solu- 
tion, perhaps still available, is 
for a loose Cana da -Quebec 
Union. The British politician 
Charles Wentworth DSke, 
writing of Canada to the year 
of confederation, said that 
“Like men standing on the 
edge ofa cliff, Canadian 
statesmen are always wanting 
to jump off.” Canada has al- 
ways lived dangerously. The 
Canadian quandary that all 
must ponder is that to the 

understandable and often 
reasonable attempt to guard 
identity, societies can divest 
themselves of real protection 
to exchange for a separate- 
ness whose benefits ma y 
prove fleeting. 


amended to allow for the fact 
that they are honoured once 
they are dead. 

D avid shaw is Con- . 

servative member for 
Dover. He’s a pushy 
soul with the sort of bullet 
head you'd be ill-advised to 
stand near to case it butted 
you. Shaw was prominent in 
the assault on Jack Straw’s 
speech on the Derek Lewis 
affair which so destabilised 
Straw that Michael Howard 
worsted him. "To call Mr 
David Shaw an animal," 
wrote the Independent on 
Sunday's Alan Watkins of 
this occasion, “Is to defame 
not merely domestic pets but 
the beastsof the field and the 
creatures of the jungle, who 
comport themselves with 
greater dignity than the hon- 
ourable member for Dover-” 
Shaw is also close to the 
front of the queue for the cov- 
eted role ofWestminster’s 
loudest loudmouth, never 
satisfactorily fined since the 


voters oflidoestergrew 
tired ofPeter Bruinvels. I 
dare say the Dover papers 
pot billboards oat every 

ttoaL- 0 


i Out on something or other. 
In defence of executive share 
options. Against charity fat 
cats who pay themselves 

whopping salaries. Against 

lottery grants to modish mi. 
norities. In favour of priva- 
tising everything, hut 

alarmed at the French th rea t 
to Dover. My advice to Shaw 
is: abandon diversification. 
Concentrate on essentials. 

Make sure it is you who 
emerges as the scourge of the 
grasping Frogs who menace 
the future ofDover, and not 
the Queen Mum. Yon wflj 
never end up as Warden of 
the Chnque Ports the way 
you are going. 

T HERE was nearly a 
nasty Euro-collision 
this week as the Parlia- 
ment quarrelled with the 


argues Judy Cooper of the Brit- 
ish Association afPsychofoera- 
pists. “We are encouraged to 
express ourselves physically 
and. to stand up for our rights.* 

To propose that rage is a 
development of the nineties, we 
could point to the grind 
towards gridlock and the anxi- 
ety it creates in drivers of vehi- 
cles sold on images ofliberation 
and convenience. We could say 
that work Is more stressful, 
either because people have too 
much of it, haven’t got it or fear 
they migfatsoon lose it As tech- 
nology promises us more con- 
venience, failure to reach new 
thresholds merely turns the 
wheel of frustration. 

There must be something in 
all of this, but dearly rage 
didn’t begin on January l, 1990. 
Indeed the Oldie magazine 
recently printed an item of 
“carriage rage” from 1817. 

"Last week I had a row an the 
road . . .with a fellow In a car- 
riage who was impud ent to my 
horse. I gave him a swinging 
bos on foe ear, which sent him 
to the police, who dismissed his 
complaint," wrote Lord Byron 
to Thomas Moore. (Being “im- 
pudent to a horse” was Dot, by 
foe way , a 19th-century 
euphemism equivalent to 
“she^> scaring"; the other 
driver merely shouted at 
Byron’s palfrey.) 

We need then to peer a little 
deeper into the national psy- 
che. The coverage cf rage tori 
d en ts h as tended to assume that 
the protagonists were perfectly 
stabl e folk until confronted 
with a slow-moving queue to 
Tbsop. Spurious nonserse. say, 
psychologists, (iunplex child- 
hood causes will largely deter- 
mine ffpeopte are prone to 
aggression or losing control. A 
Psychoanalytical tntsrpreta- 
tion is that, as children, we 
have a need for immediate grg- 
I ffication. Somewhere along the 
line we learn to do what other 
I people want, but If something 
i causes a reversion, foe child 
withto emerges m a hurry. K ' 
would appear road pagers have 
been flipping their ids as well - 
as their lida 

Dr Steve Stradltog, senior 
lecturer in psychology at Man- . 
Chester University, suggests ; 
extreme behaviour is most 
likely from those with “anti- 
social personality disorder” 
and “narcissistic personality 
disorder". 

'The first group will drive as 
they live, which is with little 
regard to others. The second 
may be general^ well-behaved : 
but have a sense of superiority 
and entitlement to special treat- 
ment, and find it intolerable 

when that is not granted." ' 

In ether words, mostperpe- 
trators of rage are nasty pieces 
of work. Stands to reason, 
doesn’t It? 


Commission over French nu- 
clear tests, which it wanted 
condemned. As the Socialist 
group piled on the pressure, 
it seemed possible thatPar- 

liament might use its power 

oflast resort to sack the 
Commission. In which case, 
loyalist Socialist group (and 
ex-GND member) Glenys 
Ktonock might have been In- 
strumental in putting loyal 
commissioner (and eXrCND 
member) Neil Ktonock out of 
ajob- People might like to 
know what maverick Danish 
commissioner Rltt Pierre- 

gaard bad to say in her fam- 
ous diaries alxnrt commis- 
sioner K. The book bus been 
suppressed but the leading 
Danish daily Politiken pub- 
lished it as a supplement yes- 
terday. That enables Small- 
weed to pass on this * 
challenging Judgment: Kto- 
nock. she writes, “eren god 
«g meget vittig taler, mod 
markantepofitiskesyn* 
spunkier. " Just thought yon 
might like to know. 
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Preparing for 
Hallowe'en . . . 
Paddy Slade 
(lefty, asolo 
hedge witch of 
the ancient 
tradition -Tm 
more interested 
in animals and 
plants than 
people*. 

Right- 

‘Rainbow witch* 
Sne Miller Holt. 
Tt means being 
very positive 
and optimistic. 
If you phone 
Yellow Pages 
you'll find all 
the things I do.* 

PHOTOGRAPH. LEFT: 
MtfffiNARGLES 


JAY GRIFFITHS finds that 
witches are no longer into 
orgies. They’re going holistic 
and respectable. Main 
photograph: DAVID SILLITOE 

Back 
to their 
herbal 
roots 


“^^■UESDAY is Hallow- 
I e’en, when, they say 

|l “the veil between 

i -the worlds is thin- 
n nest" It is the wit- 

I chiest of nights. But 

who are witches, and what Is 
their role in society? The tradi- 
tional craft of the “hedgewitch” 
is ancient. drawing on the role 
cf the wise woman, herbalist, 
healer and midwife, who often 
inherited her knowledge and 
usually worked solo. “Modem” 
witchcraft — where witches 
work in covens — was largely 
■ the creation of a civil servant, 
Gerald Gardner, who in the 
1960s published fictitious eth- 
nographies of witchcraft and 
wrote handbooks still used by 
covens today. 

Cultural perceptions of 
witches are often as sketchy as 
an unstaged play, the barest of 
props, broomstick, cauldron 
and cat, and the briefest of dia- 
logue lines: Abracadabra, 
double double toil and trouble. 
But visiting contemporary 
witches is theatre indeed: they 
are by no means at odds with 
society's image but they fulfil, 
enrich and dramatise it 
I “Merry meet merry part and 
imerry meet again.” may be fhe 
I signature tune of witches but 
the signs on three witches' 
doors tell a different story . "No 
visitors without appointment” 
“Never mind the dog, beware of 
the owner.” “No hawkers, not 
even religious ones. ” Contem- 
porary witches can be fierce in 
defence of their privacy. 

Paddy Slade, sok) 
hedgewiiEh in a hamlet near 
Bath. Is a woman cf merry self- 
reject more than a glint of 
flint in her expression and a 
cheeky bugger grin. The 
seventh chM of a seventh 
child, she lives in the last house 
in the village — the traditional 
resort cf witches. “I feel hap- 
pier alone.’’ she says- ‘Tm 
more Interested in animals and 
plants than people. At the risk 
ofsoimdingabitNewAgey.rd , 
say they nearly all have 
smudged auras, dear.” 

Cecil Williamson (once a I 


member cf Gardner's coven) is 
the meticulous and devoted cre- 
ator of Cornwall’s witchcraft 
museum and lives alone wtih 
his dead wife. He has his 
“shadow for company", his 
" familiar spirit**, and lfews his 

solitude. 

Lois Bourne, witch and 
author ef two books tm witch- 
craft, is curt and add on the 
phone, but face to fece she 
thaws. You can only admire 
someone who, when you’ve 
barely crossed the threshold of 
her semi in St Albans, will with 
impulsive and infectious 
enthusiasm, puB up hte* shirt to 
show you her witch's teat 
It is often at crisis point that I 
people visit witches. Bourne 
gets grumpy that so many, liv- j 
tog and death make demands on 
her psychic and witchcraft 
abilities. Some she sends pack- | 
mg. but she can respond with 
great generosity. “One woman 
came. suicidaL She just came 
tor a consultation but I felt 
eony forbear. Hiked ha*. She 
stayed for a week.” 

Hm witch of tradition was 
equally unpredictable In offer- 
ing tricks or treats. Williamson 
says; “In Cornwall the wise 
woman was called Aunty May. 

It meant maybe she’ll hefo, 
maybe she wont” This tem- 
| peramentalstanceisawayof 
retaining independence. 

“People are a little scared of 
witches, so they leave us 
alone,” says Slade. “They don’t 
knowwbich way we'll jump.'’ 
There is ambivalence erf a dif- 
ferent sort in WHliamstm's por- 
trayal cCwitchcxaft He is well- 
schooled m feminist ideas, 
honouring the “wise woman” 
and decrying centuries of male 
domination. Yet one museum 
exhibit shows a vroman splayed 
on the altar for ritual sex, and 
m his studyhebasa picture of a 
naked young woman, legs 
apart before a mirror. “It illus- 
trates the awful way men see 
women,” he says sternly. “The 
man just sees her for her geni- 
tals and breasts.” 

Williamson says of Gerald 
Gardner that be was “impo- 


r\ . 


tent” and a “voyeur”. He de- 
scribes Gardner trying to 

“ make ftp magical rirpb wmaTl 

enough to fed the gentle flip. 
Hop of women’s breasts on his 
body.” The coven practised 

ritual sex, but “the women 

tAaected. so we went to Pad- 
dington aM found a prostitute 
who would take the gentlemen 
on the altar.” 

Wflliamscm's witchcraft may 
have a tacky feel to it but Sue 
Miller Rolt runs a sweet shop, 
treats only. *Tm a rainbow 
witch,” she says. “It means 
being very positive and opti- 
mistic. Optimistic. That does 
mean ‘cm the bright side’ 
doesn’t it? I do rapes, regres- 
sions, aura readings, colour 
charts. If yen phone YeBow 
Pages you'll find all the things I 
do. Ifoiget” It is as hard to 
dislike her as It is to take her 
seriously. She crushes pink 
synthetic bath crystals into 
yourhand“forlo^’\andprcf- 
fers aclutch of rune stones like 

offering a bag of sweets. Sbe 

believes to the Christian God. 
“He's my very best, best • 
friend." 

Miller Rott has a black 
witch’s mirror. "Look in It IPs 

concave, or octave, or some- 
thing. Make a little wish, go cm. 
hhmm?” Williamson’s mirror 
is covered bya black lace . 
shawL He uses it “to reflect 


evil, to return itto sender." • 
Does he use it? "It’s to constant 
use,” be says. » 

Miller Rolt has a photo cf 
John Major hanging on a baby 
blue ribbon. She is a political 
rarity among witches for, ac- 
cord tag to toe Occult Census, 
occultists fervour the Green 
Party first and Tories rank 
eighth. (Ihe census also reports 
that the newspaper most read 
by witches is toe Guardian^ 

, ■‘Tm going to get Mr Major to 
put us witches on the NHS. 

I We’re healers.” Does she use 
| herbs? “No. Tm a townie 
1 witch.” 

Slade’s rituals for healing 
and help are deeply rooted in 
her rural surroundings- She 
gathers herbs and gums 
tbrcngbouttbe year at specific 

pha gpc nf thA Trx lnn Aq warn . f 

pies she would “use hawthorn 
far toe protection cf a child’s 
cot" Does she ever charge? She 
answers with a story of curing 
a woman of insomnia with 

herbsandaspelL “AD, through 

that winter I had fresh vegeta- 
bles left on my doorstep every 
week. That’s the way witches 
should be paid.” Does Miller 
Rolt ever charge? “Twenty 
pounds for half an hour.”- 

- Tb cast a spell for healing. 

Lens Bourne requires three 
things — ‘‘a photo, a lock cf 
hair and a samplb afhandwrit- | 


ing.” She makes a puppet, or 
fiflifato, “traditionally a wax 
image but I use Plasticene”, 
and uses It as a focus fear con- 
centration. Is it usedfor evil? It 
can be, but she is not a “left 
handworker”. “What’s toe 
joint of practising Mack 
magic?” she sayB. “The whole 
world is practising that” 

Slade's spells are for causes 
as well as for individuals. -She 
has worked riles to protect an- 
cient ^ woodland and used spells 
to stop a farmer ploughing over 
a Saxon round barrow. “The 
barrew wight was seriously 
pissed off that his burial site 
had been disturbed.” When she 
talks cf nature, Slade describes 
a rich dramatis personae, each 
separate site or spring rar tree 
ringing with individuality. 
“There is a tree spirit and you 
should respect it Especially 
the elder because the hag lives 
in the elder and you demt play 
silly baggers with the hag. 
That’s why you mustn’t burn 
the wood: it spits like Mazes." 

Her rites also dramatise the 
stages oflife. Sbe explains a 
women-cmly rite to welcome a 
young girl to womanhood with 
a gentle but proud ceremony 
for ha - first menstruation. The 
seasonal stages of toe year’s life 
are also dramatised, marked 
according to toe pagan calen- 
dar. “You acknowledge and 


honour toe changes," says 
Slade, “including death.” 

An easy familiarity with 
death and the dead is a striking 
characteristic of traditional 
and contemporary witches. 
Miller Rolt says she makes toe 
bereaved feel a teeny bit better. 
Bourne, serener than usual at 
Hallowe'en, considers death a 
welcome transition. Slade 

describes her Samhain (Hal- 
lowe'en) rite: “You light afire 
and call souls who want to go 

home.” she says. Witches, 
lighting this path for toe dead, 
are simultaneously showing 
the living bow not to be scared 
cf death. Perhaps, though, one 
cause cf society's fear (Switch- 
es is that the \ritch, calmly 
holding toe candle in the dark, 
has become associated with toe 
darkness she is iBumtoatixig. 

Williamson finds a comfort 
in death. He sets toe sand run- 
ning in a monster hour glass. 
“Look on this. You are watch- 
ing yourself dying. Remember 
this.” In his study, he says sud- 
denly: “May I introduce you to 
my wife?” He throws open the 
doors of a shrine where an urn 
contains her ashes, turns back 
and nods. “Here you've come, 
like coning to a witch’s house, 
you've come knock, knock, 
knocking at my door and never ■ 
knowing what a strange place 
you’ve walked into.” , 


Economic 

spasmodics 


Martin Kettle 


T HE late E P Thompson 
once wrote an article 
satirising what he 
called toe “spasmodic'’ 
school of social history. This 
group cfhistorians, he argued, 
tried to explain rioting and 
popular disturbance as a 
spasm of response to quantifi- 
able measures of social ten- 
sion. According to the spasmo- 
dists, Thompson said, rural 
labourers would periodically 
register that they were hungry 
and would thus set off to liber- 
ate the nearest bakery or bum 
down the nearest former’s 
house in protest 
hi their own way, most Con- 
servative MPsarespasmo- 
dists, too. They may not think 
that people riot because they 
are unemployed, but they cer- 
tainly believe that people vote 
Conservative because of tax 
cuts. The Tory spasmodists 
think that if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer cuts taxes, 
voters will feel a warm glow in 
their wallets and will hurry off 
to toe polling booths to reward 
the Conservatives for their 
generosity. 

These Tory spasmodists are 
not to be dismissed out ofhand. 
Most of them have benefited 
very directly from this simple 
cause and effect connection for 
more than a decade. Since 1979, 
no index of economic perfor- 
mance has correlated as 
closely with support for the 
Conservative Party as the “feel 
good” index. And in each cf toe 
last three general elections the 
Tories have gone into the cam- 
paign buoyed by this rising 
graph cf personal economic 
expectations. 

Indexes such as unemploy- 
ment inflation, disposable in- 
come, interest rates and tax 
levels all bear little observable 
relation to the strength of Tory 
support. But between 1979 and 
1992 the personal economic ex- 
pectations index rose and fell 
with the level cf Conservati v e 
support like ships on a tide. 

And between these years two 
principal factors governed 
short-term economic expecta- 
tions: interest rates and the 
level of income tax. 

So Conservative MPs would 
seem to have every right to 
believe that the key to their re- I 
election in 1997 rests in Ken- 
neth Clarke's hands. If 1983, 

1937 and 1962 are any guide, 
tom either interest rate reduc- 
tions or tax cuts, or both, are 
the best bets for turning 
around the public mood. And 
since interest rates are still 
historically very low, and thus 
difficult to cut fbrther, toe 
greater scope would undoubt- 
edly appear to lie with tax cuts. 

That is why next month’s 
Budget is so important and 
why it is, indeed, the single 
most significant political date 
between now and toe next gen- 
eral election. For even if tie 
election does not take place 
before spring 1997, tax cuts 
now will still be far more 
potent than any tax cuts in the 
November 1996 eve-of-election 
Budget That expectation has 
dominated both main parties’ 
thinking for months, generat- 
ing not just the mounting 
Tory backbench clamour but 
also Labour’s unbending 
preoccupation with trying to 
present themselves as a low 
tax party. 

Clarke is. by his own 
repeated admission, a political 
Ch anc el lor. He must know toe 
potential rewards for his own 
party and the difficulties fbr 
his opponents from an 
announcement in a month’s 
time. And these stakes would 
be even greater if be unveils a 
phased tax cutting programme 


extending into 1997 — and per- 
haps even beyond, well into the 
next Parliament 
But would the tax cuts actu- 
ally bring the political reward 
that the Tory spasmodists as- 
sume? The feel good index still 
favours Labour but it has been 
moving gradually in the Con- 
servatives’ direction through 
most of this year. Surely tax 
cuts would confirm that swing 
and boost Tory fortunes as a 
result? The intriguing possi- 
bility is that they might not 
The leading academic propo- 
nent of this view. David Sand- 
ers of toe department of gov- 
ernment at Essex University, 
recently argued toot the index- 
ed personal economic expecta- 
tions is no longer as reliable a 
correlate guide as itwas in the 
years 1979-1992. He told a con- 
ference last month th3t this 
was because the Conserva- 
tives’ reputation for economic 
competence was so massively 
damaged by the ERM crisis in 
autumn 1992. 

Sanders argues that the 
proven reliability of the 
e x pect ati ons index as a guide 
to voting behaviour was al- 
ways underpinned by the com- 
petence rating, which always 
favoured toe Tories against 
Labour. Take that away, and 
the crucial sense that things 
are both under control and get- 
ting better dissolves. If that’s 
right, then the natural link 
assumed by the spasmodists 
from their 1960s experience is 
no longer reliable. The Conser- 
vatives could therefore find 
themselves handing out tax 
cuts this autumn to voters wbo 
would then still vote Labour 
into office because they no 
longer think the Tories are up 
to toe job. 

Sanders calculates — and is 
sportingly prepared to stick 
his neckon the block by saying 
so — that even if the expecta- 
tions /popularity link operated 
again as it did in toe 1980s then 
toe Conservative share ofijhe 
poQ in 1997 would rise to no 
higher than 35.5 per cent — 
seven points below the 43 per 
cent normally required for the 
Tories to form a majority. If, on 
the other hand, the compe- 
tence factor (more strictly the 
incompetence factor) was in- 
terposed in the way which in 
his judgment now mafcos bet- 
ter sense of opinion survey 
trends, then the Conservatives 
can expect only to reach 31 per 
cent That would leave them 
withfewer than ISO seats ina 
parliament in which Tony 
Blair would have a majority cf 
well over 200. That’s a brave 
prediction to make in a politi- 
cal culture where almost 
everyone of influence nowa- 
days routinely discards toe 
messages of the opinion polls. 

Y ETIT could simply 
underline the truth of 
something so obvious 
that it is paradoxically 
unclear to too many people. 

The Conservative Party is 
unpopular. Deeply so. It 
remains dozens of points 
behind in the opinion polls in 
spite of all the reasons why it 
should have narrowed the gap. 
Labour’s internal unease 
during the summer, John Ma- 
jor’s re-election, a tolerably 

successful Tory conference, 
continuing good economic in- 
dicators: none of it has had any 
significant positive effect for 
more than a hrief period. 

And what does the Conser- 
vative Party do in these 
circumstances? Instead of 
learning the lessons of 
Labour’s strength and its own 
weakness, it lurches to the 
right over welfare spending, 
divorce and family policy, 
immigration and law and 
order. It devises a remarkably 
thin and mean legislative pro- 
gramme for a pre-election 
year. And now even Chris 
Patten joins up in support of 
that cult of economic insecu- 
rity which seems to be driv- 
ing the party to squander its 
advantages in evermore spec- 
tacular ways. As spasms go, 
this one has the whole party 
in its spell. 


Tigers who hold 
their people in fear 


continued from page 23 

employment benefit is to be- 
come the job seekers' allow- 
ance available only condition- 
ally; sickness benefit has 
become incapacity benefit, 
payable only after much 
tougher tests; housing benefit 
the Guardian disclosed this 
week. Is to become more mini- 
mal without discretion to help 
individual cases. Britain, run- 
ning the lowest-cost social 
security system in the West 
including North America, is to 
tighten it still further. 

Health and education ser- 
vices are also under intense 
pressure which this year's 
budget negotiations will In- 
crease. In health, the private 
finance initiative, charging 
and rationing will together 
end toe NHS as a universal 
system of health provision: in 
education, the standardisation 
of expenditure as vouchers are 

introduced means the balkani- 
sation of a universal education 


system. Governmental func- 
tions are broken down into 
Next Steps agencies. The ulti- 
mate Conservative fantasy is 
be tog enacted before our eyes; 
the state is being privatised. 

This is now befog given 
extra ideological edge by the 
foredoomed attempt to emu- 
late the Asians. The state, even 
in Asia, has played a more cre- 
ative role than Conservatives 
allow. Cuts in public spending 
will have a depressive rather 
than stimulating Impact on 
economic activity. Economic 
management is a more subtle 
art than a rolling back of the 
state and a celebration of price 
stability; and capitalism is a 
more subtie system than free- 
market theorists imagine. It 
needs to be managed, as the 
Asians have proved. 

And there is a larger ques- 
tion of values. Social authori- 
tarianism and purposeful ne- 
glect of the living conditions of 
toe majority have no parallel 


in British cultural and politi- 
cal traditions. The Conserva- 
tive right invokes a mystic 
reverence to a “Britishness” 
based on the sovereignty of the 
Bouse of Commois, but Brit- 
ain pkmeered religious toler- 
ance, stoexi as a first custodian - 
cf universal human rights 
threw over repression as a 
means cf social and political 

regulation, and curbed the 
accesses cf capitalism. There 
is no political or cultural vali- 
dation fertile Conservative 
path. You cannot find it in the 
writings of John Stuart Mill — 
or of Jane Austen. 

Britain is not compelled to 
surrender its commitment to 
social justice, public en- 
i deavour or Its own cultural leg- 
| acy. despite the posturing 
I about globalisation Oess com- 
plete than the right would 

! have ns believe). The idea that 
toe country could become an 
independent global actor, or 
important in Asia, is political 
fantasy. This is desperate stuff! 
It is a political opportunity fix' 
the Opposition, but also a 
source of alarm. The Conser- 
vative Party has lost its bear- 
ings. Given its historical claim 
on power this could yet be wry 
dangerous — for both the Brit- 
ish state and society. 


Here’s how to go down like a bomb, John 


As Jacques Chirac visits Britain, 
ALEX DUVAL SMITH tells John Major 
how to cheer up the gloomy GaulKist 


S UNDAY evening — 

dinner at Chequers. 
Remember to decant your 
special Christinas bottle cf 
Jacob’s Creek Chardounay 
-into an old Tbsco’s Vfo de Table 
Blanc bottle. 

We don’t want Monsieur ■ 
Chirac to toink j-du *re boycott- 
ing French wine, oh no. and 


after all. you did support him 
over nuclear testing. Ear toe 
main course, serve Jacques his 
favourite, fete deveau (caff’s 
head). If Norma can’t find it in 
Delia’s book, you could give 
him rosbff, always sure to raise 
a laugh. 

No tripe. It might remind 
him of Margaret Thatcher, cf 


whom he race said: "What does 
she want? My balls on a plate?” 
No watercress. The French 
for this is tresson, now a 
bywordfor political disaster 
after the Utile-lamented social- 
ist PM. Chirac’s PM Is now 
almost as unpopular aa 
Madame Cresson was in her 
prime. 

• Impress Jacques, fluent in 
English , with your c ommand cf 
French by using toe following 
p hr ases: 

“Uhaperzttf. Monsieur?' 

"Come now, Jacques, it’s time 

for Jecfiner” 

“Would you care for some 
pudht!" 

And remember to shout "Gar- 
conr periodically. 

• Jacques reputedly worked 
as a washing-up person in 
America, so after the meal 
suggest in your “only joshing” 
voice that he do the dishes. The 
famous Gaullist sense of 
humour will have him foaming 
at toe mouth. 

• Once your French is 


exhausted, indulge in general 

small talk, but be careful to 

steer dear of toe following 
subjects: 

Opinion polls. You may think 
things are going badly, but Jac- 
ques is one eftoefew world 
leaders with a worse poll rating 
than you. At the last count only 
14 per cent of the French elec- 
torate said they ware “satis- 
fied” with him. Mind you, his 
response is to say. “I was not 
elected to be popular." 

Single parents. His unmar- 
ried daughter, Claude, is about 
to become one. 

Press intrusion. Claude’s 
pregnant^ was confirmed, by a 
picture exclusive in Paris 
Match. The stray goes that the 
intrusive a hots were taken 
with, her full consent 

London transport. You think 
you've got problems? Jacques ] 
has had afew local difficulties , 
with the public sector unions in 
Paris — Last week saw the sys- 
tem brooffot to a staralstfl] 
when public sector unions 
caned a strike. 

The peace process. Jacques 
has a bit of a terrorism problem 


at the moment Rapproche- 
ment is not in his vocabulary. 

• Do discuss: 

Immigration white lists. Jac- 
ques has abit cf expertise in 
tiiis: FYance has expelled or 
turned away 10,000 people since 
the terrorist bombing cam- 
paign started in July. 

Education. Even though M 
Chirac went to the elite Eccde 
Nationale d‘ Administration, 
he was not bright as a school- 
boy— common ground here. 

• And whatever you do, try to 
ensure that no fireworks go off 
near M Chirac. He is particu- 
larly sensitive to loud bangs 
and explosions at the moment 

Good chance, John. 


Award winner 

GEOFF Grandfleld, whose 

illustrations appear in Outlook, 
has been named as a winner in 
the Images *95 exhibition, spon- 
sored by Creative Review. 
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16 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Asylum of the 
damned MPs 


M 


Y firm represents 
asylum seekers. 
They are among the 
most vulnerable 
and weak members of our 
society. Only too often they 
are traumatised from the hor- 
rors of extreme physical and 
psychological abuse. Many 
have been tortured in the most 
inhuman ways imaginable. 
Many are women and children 
who have been raped and sex- 
ually abused. Many arrive suf- 
fering from chronic fatigue. 

Asylum seekers do not have 
a right of access to legal repre- 
sentation; Legal Aid is not 
available for any appeal 
against a decision to refuse 
refugee status. Mistaken de- 
portation can lead to persecu- 
tion and death. A person sus- 
pected of the most heinous 
crime, such as mass murder. 
has far better legal rights. 
What is the remedy then — 
funeral expenses? 

Martin Howe. 

Howe and Co, Solicitors, 

27 A Bond Street 
Ealing, 

London W55AS. 

T HE Government's obliga- 
tions under the UN Con- 
vention on the Status of Refu- 
gees are clear and-include the 
duty to assess each asylum ap- 
plication on its merits. TO 
have a presumption of safety 
for certain countries ousts 
this obligation. 

For the Government to sug- 
gest that Algeria, Sri Lanka or 
Nigeria (for example) could 
feature on such a list vividly 
illustrates the danger. These 
three countries produce sig- 
nificant numbers of asylum 
seekers: my firm is probably 
acting at present for a hun- 
dred Algerians. 

People in fear of persecu- 
tion will always flee. Michael 
Howard's proposals will only 
serve to send a message to 
those fleeing that their claims 
wiltaat be fairly considered 
by me UK Government Those 
people will often feel they have 
no option but to go under- 
ground. This is likely to be a 
recipe for what the Govern- 
ment says it is committed to 
stopping — illegal immigra- 
tion. 

Sarah Cooke. 

Solicitor. 

Bates, Wells & Bralthwaite. 

61 Charterhouse Street 
London EC1M6HA 


ClACH asylum applicant 

L_co$ts the taxpayer roughly 
£100 per week in benefits. By 
shortening the application pro- 
cess even by six months, some 
£2,400 could be saved per appli- 
cant — several milli on pounds 
all told each year. The process 
could be speeded up if addi- 
tional staff were reamited and 

trained up to assess applica- 
tions. The benefits savings 
resulting from the shortened 
process could pay their wages. 
Genuine applicants would 
thus be protected. 

Jason DanieL 
66 Pembridge Villas, 

London, Wll SET. 


tional, I would like to 
know why, if there Is only spo- 
radic trouble in Algeria, as the 
Home Office and the Immigra- 
tion Service would have the 
British public believe, has the 
Foreign Office issued written 
instructions far British people 
to stay away? Why has the em- 
bassy all but closed down and 
the inha bitants of Algeria have 
to travel to Tunisia to apply for 

a visa? 

Alijrah Riat. 

Address supplied. 

N A staggering piece of in- 
verted logic (Letters, October 
26) Lord Avebury et al suggest 
that criticism of Britain’s rac- 
ist asylum policies amount to 
no more than cries of'shamef, 
while the Third World victim 
countries are vilified for their 
vicious intolerance. I must 
have been mistaken m think- 
ing that the issue under dis- 
cussion was about Britain 
locating foreigners up in deten- 
tion camps, denying them 
rights of appeal and forceably 
removing them from the 
country. 

A J Schaefer. 

Rothbury Terrace, 

Newcastle upon Tyne. 

M Y recollection is that the 
British government did 
not accept the existence of Da- 
chau. Belsen, Auschwitz and 
the other death camps until 
the end of the war when evi- 
dence of such was inescapable. 
Had the current proposals 
been in effect then, would we 
have been assured that Mr Hit- 
ler had been democratically 
elected and that the German 
Jews were in no danger? 

Name and address supplied- 


Ill-judged by juries 


I N the argument about fair 
1 trials, the Attorney General is 
more worldly than the judges 
in refusing action against the 
media . That five criminal 
trials have been stopped in 
three years (Media Coverage 
Stops Trials. Guardian Octo- 
ber 26) reflects more the over- 
sensitivity of judges who have 
too little confidence in the 
good sense of jurors, and on 
defence counsel who use what- 
ever tricks the system allows 
to help their clients enjoy the 
bencfitsof “justice avoidance.” 
Anyone who doubts that 
guidelines for barristers and 
judges are more needed than 
gu idel ines for the media 


should remember that the 
known miscarriages of justice 
in recent times, as with the 
Guildford Four and the Bir- 
mingham Six, have been 
caused not by media misbeha- 
viour but by judicial faults. 

There is no good evidence 
that juries are subverted by 
media coverage. We would be 
a bit wiser but for Lord Hail- 
sham's wretched 1381 Con- 
tempt Act, which stops even 
serious researchers talking to 
jurors about their 
deliberations. 

John Wilson. 

4 Flint Way, Prestwood. 

Great Missenden, 
Buckinghamshire, HP16 9DL. 


RISING 

DAMP? 

CURE IT PERMANENTLY 
WITH WALLGUAR1) 


- A SYSTEM PROVEN IN PRACTICE FOR OVER 60 YEARS 

j The Wallguard ceramic robe system of 

damp removal and prevention Has been m use 
• in ancient and famous buildings for many 
yean. A prime example is Wesnmrnur Abbey 
in which the system was first fined in 1932 — 
and was recently added (o by WallgnanL 





You can have the WjUguard system 
installed m your home to aue risng damp or 
rtpber a ranvntwfu) damp proof course that 
has failed. 

5 race WaQgnrd is normally fined from tfae 
outside, internal wall surfaces and decorations 
need not be disturbed — unless they are 
already badly aOeaed. 

Brick. Stone, Granite etc. Whatever 
thickness of wall wc can do it. 

NO MAINTENANCE NO MESS NO FUSS 

Alio ask about our condensation and mould control service. 

W ALLGUA RD 

YOU'KE HOME AND DRY 
For further details or to arrange for a survey 

PHONE US FREE ON 0800 508608 

— no postage required to: Wailguard Manchester M 16 8HB. 


□ [Sly che mica l [ricetlmt hat tailed 

□ Cmnmthmxl ump ptoof cause tut &1M nGouirnsuiai GmbbI 


□ No existing damp proof mow 
fjHrd . - - 

□ I would EIv to ehiniiutc damp once and for aj] 

Name 

Te l epho n e . 


043 


JlddKB 


Send Tm WALLGUARD. FREEPOST MR 8787. Manchester Mlb SHR 



Amende. 



Love, marriage and the violence of family life 


A S a major provider of 
boosing to wpmeiz flee- 
ing domestic violence, 
we are deeply angered at the 
outcome of the Family Homes 
and Domestic Violence Bill 
This Bill would not destroy 
the institution cf marriage nor 
would it lead to the breakdown 
cf the family unit. It is in- 
tended to save lives and 
restore dignity and indepen- 
dence to women who have 
been stripped of all else. 

Women and children are the 
victims of domestic violence. It 
is of little consequence 
whether they are single or 
married, the pain and humilia- 
tion lsjustthe same, as is the 
threat of homelessness if they 
can’t exclude their attacker 
from the family home. There 
are also financial issues: home- 
less families fleeing violence 
are costly to house and sup- 
port How much better to give 
them the right to stay in their 
own homes? 

The issue is not one of mo- 
rality, it is one ofprovkhnga 
legal framework to protect 
women and children from vio- 
lence. What greater “family 
value” could there be? 

John Palmer. 

Chief Executive, 

Stonham Housing Association, 
230-245 Union Street, 

London SE10LR. 


*fWO months ago the Home 
I Office issued tfae Inter - 
agency circular on domestic 
violence called Don’t Stand For 
It This was a most welcome 
recognition by the Govern- 
ment of a seriously neglected 
social issue which daily affects 
tfae lives of thousands of 
people, and which, until 
recently , most social in^itur 
tions have chosen to ignore. In 
these circumstances, it is all 
tiie more deplorable that a few 
Conservative MPs, purporting 
to support “family values", 
have jeopardised the passage 
of the uncontroversial Domes- 
tic Violence Bill which en- 
joyed all-party support in both 
Houses. 

They have shown scant 
regard for the safety and well- 
being cf many women and 
have undermined previous 
ministerial attemps to bring 
this subject into public promt 
hence and to create strategies 
for confronting it 
Andy Stelman. 

Kimberley Drive, 

Crosby, Merseyside L23 5TA. 

^O-HABITATION is not an- 
%^other word for moral de- 
generacy despite what some 
Tory MBs seem to believe. I am 
in a stable, loving relationship 
with a partner with whom I 
have built a home. As neither 


of us are religious we consider 
it hypocritical to undertake a 
ceremony where we would ask 
for our union to be blessed by a 
deity we have no belief in. 
Equally, as out relationship Is 
build on love and mutual 
respect we fail to understand 
how half an hour spent in a 
municipal building would 

ijlr engtiiwi oip-hfipd. 

Yet, according to the oppo- 
nents of Lord Mackey's Family 
Homes and Domestic Violence 
BUI. I represent a threat to the 
moral fabric of British society. 
Personally, I think their atti- 
tudes pose more of a threat to 
me and women like me. My 
deeply considered decision not 
to marry makes me a second 
class citizen in tioe eyes of 
Lady Olga Maitiand et al, 
someone who has no redress 
against abuse. 

Tbe same politicians would 
be better occupied tackling the 
issue cf violence ag a inst 
women rather than attacking 
people who merely wish to 
conduct their family life an 
their awn terms. 

Bronagh MiskeHy. 
ChetwyndRoad, 

London NW5 LDB. 

Y OUR reporters (October 
27) are wrong to imagine a 
“contrast” between the views 
of Anglican and Roman Catho- 


lic bishops on the Lord Chan- 
cellor's proposals. Both have 
welcomed his attempt to mini- 
mise the damage raiimri by 
divorce and reaffirmed their 
belief an marriage. Both have 
welcomed the general direc- 
tion in which the Lord Chan- 
cellor proposes to move 
following very widespread 
consultation with the 
churches and other groups 
with an interest in marriage 
law. 

David Skidmore. 

Secretary, Board for 
Social Resp o nsibility, 

General Synod cf the 
Church of England, 

Church House, 

Great Smith Street, 

London SWIP 3NZ. 

^PHERE is no question of the 
I Family Homes and Domes- 
tic Violence Bill being ill- 
thought out or hasty. It Is the 
result of long a nd detailed con- 
sideration by a Special Public 
Bill Committee in the House of 
Lords, and many of (he propos- 
als ntn} * originally from the . 
Law Commission’s 1992 Report 
on domestic violence. 

Tbe Bill is not about the 
undermining of m arriage at 
alL It Is aboutstreamlining the 
way in which cases cf domestic 
violence are dealt with by tbe 
courts. Among tbe BUI'S effects 


will be to make it easier for - 
women to get injunctions with 
the power of arrest attached. 

The Bill represents a genu- 
ine cross-party attempt to help 
victims of domestic violence 
get fair treatment It has bad 
the support of both tbe Liberal 
Democrats and Labour thus 
for and should continue to do 
so. ‘ . 

Abandoning it would show 
not only that tbe right wing tail 
is wagging the Tory dog. but 
that tackling domestic vio- 
lence Is so low on the Govern- 
ment’s list cf priorities that it 
can be sacrificed as a conces- 
sion to a few backbench maver- 
icks. It would not only be mor- 
ally wrong but quite 
unnecessary as the Govern- 
ment clearly face no problems 
getting majority support for it 
Diana Maddock MP. 

Liberal Democrat 
spokesperson on women 
and the family, 

House of Commons, 

London SWlAbAA. 

JL S a solicitor working di- 
#%rectly with families (both 
married and unmarried who 
are victims of abuse, I am ap- 
palled at the ignorance and ar- 
rogance of tfae Members of tfae 
House who blocked the pas- 
sage cf foe Family Homes and 
Domestic Violence BilL 


This Bill does not under- 
mine (he institution of mar- 
riage or the family unit In- 
deed one of Its principal 
attractions is the scope it gives 
to the courts to preserve the 
family unit by protecting the 
victims, usually women and 
children of an abusive 
relationship. 

Tba BUI seeks to simplify the 
means by which victims can* 
obtain protection. It increases 
the value cf an order protect- 
ing a victim by attaching a 
power for tbe police to arrest If 
further difficulties arise. Most 
significantly the Bill seeks to 
enable the courts to eject an 
alleged abuser from a house- 
hold where there are proceed- 
ings relating to the protection 
cf children. 

At the moment the means cf 
protecting a child from an al- 
leged abuse: are limited and in 
many cases can only be 
achieved by removing the 
child from its home. Such 
action is very distressing for 

all concerned particularly the 
child, and is not conducive to 
the perpetuation of a secure 
femily unit. 

Karen Venables. 

Darlington & Parkinson, 
Solicitors, 

78 PitshangerLane. 

RflUp g, 

London W51QX- 


Reading time 

T HE furore over the dis- 
missal of the Prison Ser- 
vice Director General, Mr 
Derek Lewis, has prevented 
debate of the 127 recommen- 
dations published in the 
Learmont Report 
. Recommendation number 
45 states : " Prisoners should 
be offered sufficient regular 
and meaningful employment 
or education facilities. Those 
not taking up work places 
should be locked in their 
cells during the day.” 

But prison education is 
under threat Budgets are 
forcing substantial cuts to 
education —the very area 
which helps inmates to lead 
useful lives In the future. 

If the alternative to non- 
existent education or worts is 
compulsory lock-up, isn’t 
that remarkably short- 
sighted of those who are hop- 
ing to prevent a repeat of the 
sort of troubles that led to the 
setting-up of General Lear- 
mont's inquiry? 

Annie Anderson. 

Chairman, 

Board of Visitors. 
HMPPentonville, 

London N7. 


No pride in this prejudice 


V’OTR editorial (Will Ms 
■ Benefit marry Mr Darcy? 
October 26) provided welcome 
relief from the fetuous acclaim 
given to the current BBC pro- 
duction of Pride And Preju- 
dice. As an adaptation of the 
novel it has been a travesty 
from start to finish. 

Darcy is played as some sort 
of gloomy, Byronic figure, a 
cross between HeathdiffB and 
Rochester. With a ham-fisted 
attempt at symbolism, this 
most elegant and fastidious cf 
men is made to dive, fully- 
clothed, into the lake at Pem- 
beriey before wandering off to 
meet Elizabeth, a transf brmed 
man, shirt trailing outside his 
pants in the approved sartorial 
style cf a modern teenager. ' 

Lizzie herself the roost 
lively, intelligent, witty, pro- 
vocative, ironic and self-ironic 
ofliterary heroines is here, 
much of the time, a tense, 
gr umbling , thoroughly unat- 
tractive young woman, infect, 
a carping pain in the neck. 

Mrs Bennet is a pantomime 
dame while Mr Colims seems 
to be auditioning for Uriah 
Keep. Mr and Mrs Gardiner, 
who provide Elizabeth with an 


intel l i ge nt cultured, consider- 
ate benchmark for a successful 
marriage, are merged into the 
background, little more than 
tfae insipid nonentities that the 
rest of the cast are, although I 
am sure it is not their feult 
Everyone involved in this fi- 
asco should be made to watch 
1,000 times the Fay Weldon ad- 
aptation. produced for the BBC 
in foe 1980s by Jonathan Pow- 


David RintouL They might 
then have gained some inkling 
of what such an adaptation 
should be. 

John B Harrison. 
Department of Social and 
Economic Stadias. 

University of Bradford, 

West Yorks BD71DP. 

VOTJR conjecture regarding 
■ the happy conclusion to 
Andrew Davies' TV series fells 
for short of the mark. This will 

be provided by the whole cast 
gathering to drown Mrs Ben- 
net in the lake at Pemberiey. 
Brian Birch. 

30 Newgate Street 
Cottingham, 

North Humberside HU16 4DT. 


Suffer the little children in our homes 


with prefound learn- 
ing disabilities, we are dis- 
turbed, but not at all surprised, 
by tiie revelations about Mea- 
dowdaje. The extent and seri- 
ousness of abuse there may be 
unusual, but many parents 
know only too well the casual 
and unthinking neglect eftbe 
needs oftbus group of very vul- 
nerable people in many resi- 
dential homes throughout 
Britain. 

Whatshould shock all of us 
Is that this abuse and neglect 
does not go on in secret. People 
know that it is happening. But 
when parents, and occasion- 
ally care workers, raise the 
alarm we are ignored— by 
senior staff wi th in tfae homes, 
by social services' manage- 


ment at all levels and by local 
councillors and MPs. 

Let no one doubt that a cul- 
ture which accepts cheap and 
often poor-quality staff, inade- 
quate staffing levels and poor 
professional practice Is perpet- 
uated, and mostly kept hidden, 
by poor (often non-existent) 
management and by political 
indifference at both local aryj 
national level. 

Peter and Jennifer Bolton. 
00 Collier Rd, 

HanH-ng *, 

East Sussex, TN343JS. 

A BUSS of all kinds is more 
#wllkely where children are 
not valued ea individuals. Res- 
idential staff are typically low- 
paid and ill- trained, often ona 
model based on teaching prac- 


tical competencies which ne- 
glect appropriate attitude 
toward children in care. The 
other end Gf the abusive wedge 
is an atmosphere in which dis- 
abled children are belittled by 
care staff who have little 
regard fortbefr feelings nor 
interest in developing them 
self-esteem or sense of worth. 
There is an urgent need bo 
redress the balance in favour 
of services which enabte chil- 
dren to stay at home and for 
training for residential staff 
which recognises their key 
role inraising children, not 
minding parcels. 

Laura Middleton. 

Head cf Social Work, 
University of Central 
Lancashire. 

Preston PRI 2HE. 


Soap talk 


I F Catherine Bennett (The 
I message is the medium is the 
message, October 24) had vis- 
ited our new £30 million media 
centre in Harrow she would 
have discovered that we do for 
more than analyse American 
soap operaa Some of our stu- 
dents learn howto make pro- 
fessional quality radio and 
television programmes. 
Others research into digital 
imaging; Our media policy 
researchers were rewarded 
with a top international rating 
in the Government’s last 
research survey. And the jour- 
nalists among our students 
learn to get off their butts and 
w r ite fresh, original and well 

researched stories. 

John TuUoch. 

Associate Head, 

School of Communication, 
University of Westminster. 
Norfo wick P ark, 

Harrow HA13TP. 


chat- 
tering classes” Is new to me 
(Letters, October 24). Where 
lias it come from? Who is in it? 
Chatter means “talk quickly, 
incessantly, foolishly or iuop- 
portunately’*. I wouldn’t like to 
be in that dess. It is certainly 
an annoying term for Martin 
Sime, director of the Scottish 
Council for Voluntary Organi- 
sations, to use mi critics. 

Bay McHugh. 

16 Mayfield Road, 
Ashton-on-Rlbble. 

Preston, Lancs PR2 1EX. 

C onfidence at lowest ebb 

since ERM exit, says CBI 
(Guardian, October 25). So, foe 
beneficient economic effects of 
our ERM exit on what some 
prefer to call White, rather 
than Blade, Wednesday, 
weren’t all that they ware, and 
are, cracked up to be? 

Walter Grey 
12 Arden Road, 

London N33AN. 


Letters to the Editor may be 
faxed on 0171 637 4630 or sent 
by post to 1 19 Farringdon Road, 
London EC1R 3ER, and by e-mail 
to Iettere*@guardian l co.uk 


Sandwiched by policemen 


T HE facts appear to be the 
first casualty in Dr Clive 
Long’s letter (October 25) say- 
ing policing Is part-time in 
Sandwich, Kent 
Police patrol for the area in- 
cludes a double-crewed emer- 
gency response car, (foe pub- 
lic’s highest priority) 24-hours- 
a-day. We have a Sandwich 
police office and a community 
police officer has been as- 
signed there and nearby vil- 
lages. In addition. Sandwich 
benefits from our targeted ap- 
proach to persistent offenders. 
Since June we have made 208 
arrests for targeted crimes. 60 
percent of which were for 
burglary. 

With regard to the assaults 
mentioned by Dr Long, we 


A Country Diary 


made arrests some time ago; 
the matter is now. before the 
courts. Overall, crime in Sand- 
wich is down by 14 per cent 
compared with last year while 
violent crime is down by 37 per 
cent We attend 95.7 per cent of 
999 calls within 20 minutes. 

Dr Long says police are too 
embarrassed to attend his 
meeting on November 10. In 
feet, there are already two 
local statutory police commu- 
nity consultative meetings for 
foe public to comment on 
policing. The local superinten- ■ 
dent has attended a special 
meeting of Sandwich town 
council. 

Denis O’Connor. 

Deputy Chief Constable, 

Kent County Constabulary. 


NORTH PEMBROKESHIRE: 
It’s good to walk over the Pre- 
sell hills in more normal 
weather. We’ve had enough 
rain to bring all the little 
streams gurgling down again. 
The boggy bits are back. 

Grass with new green glory is 
growing again. Sheep are 
busy. The wild ponies' muz- 
zles move across like ecologi- 
cal lawn-mowers. A mare and 
stallion meet each other with 
whinnies of delight develop- 
ing into neck nibbles, pushes 
and shoves. They radiate un- 
hurried pleasure. Eventually 
they tire of this. The mare 
wanders off, the stallion 
starts to eat again. Other po- 
nies ignore them. Sheep are, 
as ever, wrapped ap in their 
woolly blankets. By the time 
we reach the top, looking over 
sun-soaked south Pembroke- 
shire down to tfae sea. all 
thoughts are light and airy. 
Returning, a close formation 
of long-tailed tits fly over us. 
No other birds are about but 
they still keep up a busy chat- 
tering to keep their little, 
bright bodies in contact. Back 
home the starling invasion 
has started, in the winter 


starlings progress to and frtan 

their roosts in the spruce 
plantations on the hills. Thou- 
sands of birds flow up foe hill* 
sides, undulating according 
to the terrain, ail intent on 
their goal. In the autumn our 
own sterlings are regularly 
augmented by flocks from 
northern Europe coming here 
for the island softness. But 
this year no one can remem- 
ber there ever having been so 
many around in such dispa- 
rate groups in October. A 
hundred or so land on an ash 
tree, railing and Dining, agi- 
tating the keys. Some fly off 
They become mixed up with 
another flock rising and fell- 
ing from the opposite direc- 
tion. A few give up to perch an 
foe wires. Immediately, 
scores of birds circle down to 
join them. The noise of voice 
and wing resounds in the val- 
ley. This can happen before 
breakfast. Then they disap- 
pear until the afternoon. The 
strange thing is that they are 
not moving as a flock with a 
charismatic, glowing leader. 
They’re like a speeded-upfflm 
of people in a shopping mall. • 

AUDREY INSCH 
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World’s burning issue 


PAUL BROWN on why next week’s global warming summit is in no hurry to save the Earth 


N ONE of us will be 
surprised to be 
told in two days 
that this is the 
hottest October 
since 1659, when 
records began in the DEL And 
soon we wiU be informed that 
the earth is heading for for 
hotter conditions than man 
has known since he first ‘ 
walked upright Documents 
from 2,000 of the world’s lead- 
ing scientists — the UN Inter- 
governmental Panel on Cli- 
mate Change's second report 
— are about to published, tell- 
ing us that global warming is 
happening. The effects are 
real and we are feeling them. 

There is a great crisis 
ahead. Millions will die in 
storms, floods and droughts. 
Many more will lose their 
homes and their livelihoods. 
Farms will turn to desert and 
the world will face a refugee 
problem that makes the pres- 
ent one a minor irritation. 

Next week in Geneva, the 
politicians meet to try to get to 
grips with this. They meet in a 
country that is already feeling 
the effects — Switzerland’s 


glaciers are me] ting fast and 

its economy relies on heavy 
winter snow for ski-ing soon 
most ski resorts will only 
operate with artificial snow. 

', There will be more than 100 
countries present at this, the 
first major political forum 
since the Climate Conference 
in Germany last spring cre- 
ated the Berlin. Mandate. The 
Mandate decided how to 
tackle climate into the 

next century: before it the 
only agreed target was the 
returned carbon dioxide emis- 
sions in industrialised 
countries to 1990 levels by the 
year 2000. This was a minimal 
target since scientists said 
that to prevent a catastrophe a 
60 per cent reduction in devel- 
oped countries was needed im- 
mediately — let alone tackling 
developing countries like 
China, now building a coal- 
fired power plant a week. 

No one believes that big 
reductions can be achieved 
suddenly, or without eco- 
nomic pain, but after Berlin 
there were hopes that there 
could be progress. Small 
island states, especially 


Pacific coral islands which 
will completely disappear 
with the projected sea level 
rise, want 20 per cent reduc- 
tions by 2005. John Glimmer, 
the Environment Secretary, 
was regarded as heroic by the 
Greens for suggesting 10 per 

cent by 2010. 

The US, the biggest carbon 
dioxide producer, is the key 
player but reluctant to com- 
mit itself. At Berlin the words 
•‘targets" and “timetables'* 
could not even be used in the 
final declaration. Instead 
there was “quantified emis- 
sion limitation and reduction 
objectives within specified - 
time-frames.*’ Not the lan- 
guage needed to save the 
world. 

This is why President Clin- 
ton is suddenly taking an 
interest Opinion polls show 
that the public wants some- 
thing done. The Republicans 
want to cut the budget for 
global warming science, bury 
their heads in tbesand and 
say it is not America’s prob- 
lem. The Republicans have 
formed an unholy alliance in 
Geneva with the Global Cli- 


mate Coalition, and one Don 
Pearlman, despite its innocu- 
ous sounding name, the Coali- 
tion speaks for the world's 
fossil-fuel lobby, which will 
suffer if carbon emissions are 
cut. Pearlman. a lawyer, 
refuses to say who pays him, 
but he has been pictured keep- 
ing company with representa- 
tives from Kuwait and other 
oil states. He has not missed a 
single meeting on the science 
or politics of global warming. 


T HE Geneva meet- 
ing should get a 
stalled process 
going again. Negoti- 
ations must start 
now on what is to be 
I signed at another meeting of 
the Climate Convention in 
1997-*- the last possible date if 
reduction targets for the world 
for 2005, 2010 and 2020 have a 
chance of being ratified in 
time for action by individual 
governments. On these agree- 
ments rest the chances of 
slowing down global warming 
and mitigating its worst 
effects. 

Pearlman won’t speak to 


journalists but he wants to 
| stop timetables and targets 
getting ou the agenda. He 
< wants to discuss and research 
ways of reducing carbon emis- 
sions by energy efficiencyor 
switching to renewables. He 
wants delays. 

To the Greens, he Is a deadly 
enemy, and even the tolerant 
scientists are fled up. At a sci- 
entific meeting In Montreal 
last week, when the text of the 
UN documents was being 
finalised, Pearlman tried un- 
successfully to remove a 
graphic from the summary 
document, which showed so 
clearly the likely health 
effects that politicians who 
saw it might want to take 
action. 

Bob Watson, the chairman 
of the scientific group repre- 
senting the White House, told 
the Guardian: "We let every- 
one have his say, all stake- 
holders, but at the end I asked i 
if there were any govern- 
ments who would support 
him. and there were no takers. 

I would feel better about his 
lobby if they sent a scientist, i 
not a lawyer." 


Last Of 
the great 
lunchers 


After Amis and Osborne, does 
the line of literary bons vivants 
end with Keith Waterhouse? 
Picture: HENRIETTA BUTLER 
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MEGAN TREStDDER 



INTERVIEW 


/ / pause 

■ * I thatKings- 
I ley Alois's 
I death has 
I givenme," 
says Keith Waterhouse, “is 
that with John [Osborne] 
going in December and now 
Kingsley, the feeling is, *1 ny 
God, is the party over?* 
Because when we all came . 
together, we just imagined the 
party going on and on." 

There is life in the party yet 
while Waterhouse is around. 
Like Amis, Waterhouse has 
managed a prolific writing 
career without sacrificing his 
appetite for lunch- He Is a 
serial luncher. Lunch Is the 
only recreation he mentions in 
Who's Who. He has written a 
book about The Theory And 
Practice OfLunch. Lunches 
feature heavily in his new 
book. Streets Ahead — the 
second volume of his memoirs. 
The book was the ostensible 
reason for this interview but 
the offer of lunch was the 
clincher. Hasn't Amis' s death 
knocked back his enthusiasm 
for lunch? “Not noticeably,” he 
says. “No, though it is a very 

good case for not felling down 

stairs." - 

Waterhouse is the great sur- 
vivor in journalism. The 
column he has written far 25 
years — first for the Daily Mir- 
ror and now, twice a week, for 
the Daily Mail — is widely 
regarded as the model for all 
others. Like Amis, he champi- 
ons the English language. His 
manual on correct writing 
style became required rid- 
ing. He has written more than 
50 books and plays. He wrote 
Billy Liar, Budgie and Jeffrey 
Bernard Is UnwelL His novels 
are very fenny, but written, in 
the unaffected, plain-song style 
that never wins Booker Prizes. 

Through the sixties and 
seventies, he wrote in partner- 
ship with Willis HalL They 
were so prolific, they were 
called The Word Factory. They 
wrote gags for That Was The 
Week That Was. The Late 
Show and for David fTosL The 
pair still work together, but 
only on revivals of past work, 
such as Billy Liar (“our pen- 
sion fend”). Waterhouse is 
thought to earn around 
£500,000 a year, nearly £150,000 
of that from his column alone. 

His new volume of memoirs . 
takes up where feeflrst City 
Lights, left off; with his arrival 
at the Daily Mirror from the 
Yorkshire Evening Post at the 
age erf 2L At the Mirror, he 
learned to write copy to pre- 
written headlines (Call Your- 
self A Mum? or Death Rattle Of 
An English Village), and lie 


| also learped to lunch. Lun ch, 
he says, cannot be between' 

"one who U'drinkingand. one 
who isn't" I had been warned. 

He suggests I/Epicure in 
Soho and is in place when I 
arrive, a glass of champagne 
already on the table, a bottle 
about to be ordered. fEpicnre 
is an other- worcQy place where 
the waiters’ maroon jackets 
match Waterhouse’s own 
highly-coloured complexion. 

He is 66, gentiy-spoken, and 
economic with his gestures, 
sitting inmervtngly still, 
though there is a miscreant 
streak inside, as his new book 
proves. He was once slung out 
of South Africa for organising 
the Indian staff at his hotel 
into a provisional government 
On a press trip to Venice, he 
bought a stallholder’s entire 
stock cf clockwork toys and set 
them marching into the Grand 
Canal, inspired by a cartoon 
be had seen in the New Yorker. 
He still treats Soho as his play- 
ground. He once said he thinks 
ofhimself as perennially 40 . 
but now admits this was “put- 
ting it a little high". 

A waiter arrives to take our 
order. Waterhouse makes a 
show cf perusing the menu and 
l fee waiter pretends to wait but 
both know be will have potted 
j shrimps and. sole goujons. At 
The Ivy, he always has the 
tomato timbale, and eggs Bene- , 
diet and at Groucho’s, jfost a 
hamburger. Not an experimen- | 
tah3t when it comes to food, 

then? Waterhouse replies 
gravely that It was precisely 
fhm ngh ex p e r i menta tion that 
he arrived at today’s unvary- 



//'-ft? 


He divides his week between 
London and Bath. Hie writes 
until lunchtime, starting at 
8am. He says he rarely enjoys 
actually writing: “In general. I 
prefer to have written than to 
write." He does it impatiently, 
putting any word in the middle 
of a sentence — tomato, potato 
—In order not to bold up the 
rhythm. He is now working on 
a new novel, and has just fin- 
ished a play about two sltccm 

writers. 

On Sundays and Wednes- 
days, he writes his Daily Mail 
column. He writes about his 
love cf suburbia or his dislike 
of computers and fee small 
chang e to hie pnrfmte. Wifl 
column has a cast of regular, 
fictitious characters and 


The champagne still flows . . . Waterhouse on life with Osborne and Amis: ‘We just imagined the party going on and on* 


Tracy who murder iheir gram- 
mar, fee Association for the 
Annihilation of fee Aberrant 
Apostrophe, whose members 


Clogthorpe Council which 
serves to ridicule small-minded 
councilkirs, fee European Lob-, 
ster Supper Commissi Ush. 
and Talking Comput- 

ers and the Department cf 
Guesswork which makes up 
statistics. “I don’t believe in 
any statistics," he says. “Notice 
wife w ha t frequency the figure 
cf £100 minion comes up in sta- 
tistic, ft has been £100 mfllian 
since I started writing fee 
column.” 

THere Is no need to analyse , 
why Waterhouse's column 
works because he has done it 
himself wife affi-step fools’ 


guide. “Should you wear a 
hat^he advises, “do not ever 
offer to eat it” And, *‘your 
ferwights o p m ob ile phfmfls in 
railway carriages have already 
been thought Likewise your 
musings on Muzak in pubs.” 

He thinks there are for too 
many columnists and admires 
very few. “We should cull the 
amateurs. A column has gotta 
be wr i tten by a proper journal- 
ist, who has been ra. the road. 
Just because you don't use 
fects, doesn’t mean to say you 
don't have to have them at your 
fingertips, and to do that you 
the ^teskBlscf journal- 
ism. I bad a column when I was 
25 and it was terrible: one cf 
those why-ob-wby columns 
about the barmy burners of 
Birmingham, what 1 call the 
‘come off it column', where you 
quote someone eilse’s views and 
then put some pungent com- 
ment atfeeeaid. Iflfie'stnff and 
nonsenseT.lt was so bad! vol- 
untarily gave it up,” 
HewasborufeHunsletm 
Leeds, the same area that pro- ' 
duced Pete- O’Toole, AlanBen- 
nett. Jack Higgins and his co- 
writer, 'Wfllis HalL Wasfeere 
something in fee water? “I 
don’t know what it was. I sup- 


l Waterhouse's father was a 

doortodoor grocer, who died 
| when Kerth was four. “If he . 
hadn’t died, I would obviously 
bare gone to work for him. I 

should have been very happy 

doing that, very satisfied. Iwas 
totally besotted wife my 
father's life. He used to take me 
CD fee back cfhls cart at tour in 

the morning to the whole- 
salers ’ market It was a wonder- 
fill place, like a scene from 
Dickens." 


H IS mother worked 
as a cleaning lady to 
dm out fee state 
benefit ‘The mea n s 
test man cams 

round, made us sell everything 
and then, when you had sold 

everything, you got W bob a 
week. ” Waterhouse was fee 


by his mother. “She had a very 
touching faith in me. Ihad been 


about that area. It was what 
they caB a mixed-use area wife 
industry, housing, schools, gas 
works, back-to-hack terraces afi 
jumbled up together- We drew 
a lot from that" 


called Punch and my mother 
found some backnumbers in 
Stringer's bookstall in the mar- 
ket which she fetched home. ' 
They must have been baffling 
to her but her thinking was 
that 'our Keith wants to read 
them’." 

Itwasone teacher —Clifford 

Esley at Osmondthnrpe second- 
ary modern — who inspired 
his love of grammar. “I learnt 


before I knew why it was so, 
just from fee sound cf it" Now, 


he says, fee constant misuse of 
language around him leaves 
him “in a state of shock." 

So what can Gillian Shep- 
hard do? “I really don’t know. 
All fee Education Secretaries 
say feat their priority is for 
standard English to be taught 
in schools but the teachers 
wont teadh it because they feel 

that communication is more 

important than grammar .. . 
the best thing she could do is 
hire an arsonist to burn down 
the teacher training colleges be- 
cause this is obviously where 
fee separation starts. I think 

pupils ought to be given books 
which are not what teachers 
caU ‘where they are a f. You 
know, the policy feat if you live 
in a tower block, you have got 
to read books about tower 
blocks, rather than desert 
islands." 

• Waterhouse's own reveries 
centre for much oftite time on 
Fleet Street in its heyday. He 
can sound overiy sentimental 
about it— even claiming tostlll 
smell printers’ ink in the air, 
nearly 10 years since fee 
presses stopped. He is nostalgic 
for the old, wine-sodden days 
and believes they inspired bet- 
ter newspapers. “I don’t think | 

designer-water journalism 

adds to the gaiety of fee nation. I 

People forget that the Mirror 

used to be ajolly paper and it . 

was produced over v^i^ jolly I 

lunches. I am not saying that j 

the journalists could have I 

■> 


flown an aeroplane, but edit a 
paper, yea." 

Hb is less eloquent about his 
personal life. In his book.be 


marriage CT was by now un- 
married”) and ignores the 
second one altogether. NGr Is 


Leyiand the “flame-haired feo- 
to turn”, his secretary and mis- 
tress for 14 years until they fell 
out last year and fee threat- 
ened to sue him fix: unfair dis- 
missal, telling the papers about 
his alleged “enslavement” of 
her. Waterhouse refuses to dis- 
cuss the story .only saying: “We 
settled it out cf court It is all 
sludge under the bridge." 

It is annoying afbim to be so 
reticent but it is also part of 
the appeal of his column, that 
he knows when to keep him- 
self out of it. Or, as be put it in 
his guide to columnists, “If 
you must write about your 
holidays, do it on picture post- 
cards to family and friends. 
This rule particularly applies 
should you be tempted to 
drool on about five-course 1 
meals consumed in Nor- l 
mandy with all the wine you I 

could drink and change out of i 

30 francs." No, the Water- j 

house way is to only eat (and 
drink) the lunch and then 
head off towards Groucho’s, 
in pursuit of the party. 

Streets Ahead Is published by 
H odder & Stoughton at £16.99. 
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The fossil feel lobby will be 
at fee elbow of fee Republi- 
cans. Dr Merylyn McKenzie 
Hedger, of the World Wide 
Fund for Nature, has been at 

all the negotiations and 
watched them operate. “This 
is a long-term strategy to 
weaken the text, take out key 
phrases, bully the scientists. 
Each decision has to be taken 
by consensus, so one objection 
means that everything has to 
stop. To get an. people are 
happy to change words. The 
effect is dilation. 

“They are pushing a very 
narrow sectarian point very 
successfully. If they succeed 
in Geneva, then we face a real 
crisis politically — since noth- 


Of mice, men and 
wacky medicine 


She says that what is needed 
is an acceptance of reductions, 
a complete change away from 
talk towards action. “There is 
a real possibility feat the Gen- 
eva meeting will be inconclu- 
sive. If it is then the politi- 
cians have foiled in their duty. 
They will have been fiddling 
while the world burns more 
fossil feels and makes things 
even worse.” 


Off-the-shelf skin 
cloned from the 
human body? 

TIM RADFORD 
reports on the 
flesh factories 

R IGHT now biotech com- 
panies in Massachusetts 
and California are grow- 
ing artificial skin. The word 
artificial isn’t quite correct 
They are taking human skin 
and culturing it. They start 
with foreskins donated after 

circumcisions and pop them in 
j something that makes the cells 
divide. According to Gall 
Naughton of Advanced Tissue 
Sciences, from one prepuce 
you can get six football pitahes- 
worth of dermis. It’s enough to 
make the flesh creep. 

You might feel differently 
about tiie skin trade if for 
instance, you were lying in 
hospital wife serious burns. 
Burns victims usually get 
transplants from their own 
skin but if 50 or 60 per cent of 
your body is coveted with 
third degree burns, off-the- 
shelf skin — which remains 
alive in a fridge for a year — 
would come in very handy. 

The equally chilling alterna- 
tive is donor tissue, or, to put 
it another way, skin stripped 
from a corpse. 

Medical research often 
sends shivers down the spine. 
The latest eruption of horror 
is aver a human ear grown in a 
test tube. As an additional 
gruesome touch, the ear has 
been sewn on to the back of a 
laboratory mouse — a special 
strain of mice without an 
immune system — to see if It 
will be rejected. If it isn't the 
mouse lives, and so does fee 
ear. Other researchers are 
working along similar lines 
and are trying to make human 
nerves grow along a Teflon 
Scaffold- 

People in the tissue engi- 
neering business use the ma- 
cabre word scaffold a lot That 
is because growing cells in a 
culture is not the problem. 
Yoghurt makers do it all the 
time. The trick is to make 
them grow somewhere 
special, like up, or flat or 
along a Line to meet cells on 
fee other side of a severed ! 

nerve along a spinal column. If 
you. could do that you could 
make a paraplegic's spine tin- 
gle and he'd be delighted. 

That's fee fenny thing about 
medical research. The first 
time you bear about ft, it’s 
disgusting. 

Take, for instance, the 
English doctor who, 200 years 
ago next year, squeezed what 


we will delicately call white 
matter from a pustule on a 
cow, and introduced it into 
fee bloodstream of a healthy 
youth. It was the first use or 
fee vaccinia virus ifrom the 
Latin for cow) and 160 years 
later, it wiped out smallpox. 
That must have seemed dis- 
gusting at the time, but we 
now use fee vaccinia virus to 
stimulate all sorts or immuni- 
ties. It isn't disgusting now. 
because we've heard about It 

Perhaps if people heard 
more, they would shudder 
less. This week. Tomorrow's 
World popped up on BBC l 
with a human ear. manufac- 
tured in a test tube. The pro- 
cess wasn't hard to explain: 
take samples of ear cartilage, 
drop them on to a biodegrad- 
able scaffold shaped like an 
ear and let the cells grow. 

Then let the scaffold collapse 
to carbon dioxide and water as 
fee cells begin to support each 
other leaving you wife an ear 
—just the flap, not the appara- 
tus for hearing with — • which 
could be attached to a child 
bom without an ear. 

But you have to see if the 
technique works: if bloodves- 
sels will work their way into 
new tissue, ifa normal outer 
skin will form over It. So you 
sew it on something else first a 
mouse without an immune 
system. The result looks 
appalling. A tabloid paper will 
ask loudly: “Is this a break- 
through to benefit mankind . . . 
or science running amok?” 

The answer to that is no. 
Science might have been run- 
ning amok when it helped cre- 
ate the landmine (200 million 
lying around at tiie last count) 
or the hydrogen bomb. It isn't 
running amok when it sets out 
to help people who are suffer- 
ing. Because of research in tis- 
sue engineering, a small boy 
in America will — with luck 
— not have to face a series of 
painful operations to shape a 
stiff and inert ear graft from 
his own ribs. 

If that operation is success- 
ful. more tissue engineering 
will follow. There are already 
human patients wife labora- 
tory growths of their own car- 
tilage, taken out of bio- 
reactors and shaped and 
i placed back in their own knee 
joints. Heart patients could 
soon have their valves 
replaced wife new ones grown 
from their own tissue. One 
day, people with spinal inju- 
ries might literally recover 
their nerves. The science be- 
hind all this is remarkable, 
and hopeful. The wedding of 
laboratory flesh and the free- 
range variety tells a magical 
story of discovery, a story only 
magical for those, as the Good 
Book has it, with ears to hear. 
And the ears, if missing, can 
.be supplied too. 


expanding. 



Issue 2 on sale at newsagents. 

For a trial subscription, which you may 
caned, call (0171)757 7029. 
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Boys and their toys, 
muscles and tension, and 
barely a woman in sight. 
LIZZIE FRANCKE lets 
herself be swept away by 
sleek, all-action movies 


Danger 


boy zone 


T MUST have been some- 
body's idea of a little Joke 
when they came up with 
the title Crimson Tide. In- 
deed it is the kind to 
prompt many a schoolboy 
snigger. But no, its not a doca- 
mentary about gynaecological 
problems. 

In feet progesterone is 
hardly the hormone flowing- 
around the new film from the 
dynamic producing duo Don 
Simpson and Jerry Bruck- 
heimer and director Tony 
Scott the team that brought 
us the 1980s hits Top Gun and 
Beverly Hills Cop H and the 
1990 miss Days of Thunder. 

With its neo-cold war story 
of a company of good men 
cramped together In a nuclear 
subma rine targeted against 
the Russians, while Gene 
Hackman's Lt Commander 
Ron Hunter and Denzel Wash- 
ington's Captain Frank Ram- 
'sey rut it out Caine-Mutiny- 
style. Crimson Tide is a 100 
per cent testosterone experi- 
ence. So much so that Varie- 
ty's reviewer Todd McCarthy 


warned of its “distinct lack of 
femme appeal” at the box- 
office. Even the producers 
seemed to have a last-minute 
qualm; the film opens with a 
brief domestic scene featuring 
a handful of women and chil- 
dren that could only have been 
tacked on as an after-thought, 
perhaps as some kind of quota 
concession to the equal oppor- 
tunities department of the 
Screen Actors Guild. , 

But hey, why bother with 
women at all, I say? For, cut to 
the quick of it Crimson Tide 
is just an excuse for men to get 
all hot under the collar 
together while Scott puts his 
trademark fetlshistic gloss on 
the beads of sweat And this 
femme, at least loves every 
inch of it 

If women were only to go to 
movies to root for other 
women, we would, sadly, be 
rather pushed for choice. So 
when the lights go down, we 
have learnt to become quite 
promiscuous in terms of 
whom we choose to identity 
with. And in my book, the 


Bog standards 


Television 


Stuart Jeffries 


D OES IT always haw to 
be this was*? Lavatories, 
cat vomit, human 
vomit, and yet more lavatories. 
Sometimes It seems British 
comedy would be short of ma- 
terial if its practitioners had 
been properly toilet trained. 

Not The Nine O'clock 
News (BBC2).tlie satirical 
comedy show which was 
launched 16 years ago. went 
right round the S-bend of toilet 
humour, exploring every 
cranny like a virulent bleach. 
Its original producers. John 
Lloyd and Sean Hardie. have 
edited eight editions from the 
original 27 programmes — cut- 
ting out most of the topical 
sketches — for a new series. 

The result according to the 
press release, shows that the 
humour has dated remarkably 
little. Disturbingly, this is true: 
if the new animated “adult 
soap” Crapston Villas cC4l is 
anyttm& to go by, Britons are 
still obsessed with comedy that 
reHuses to rise above the lava- 
torial. This laddlsb vulgarity, 
which may have been thought 
radical in 1979, has become the 
common currency of British 
humour; Like dog shit in an 
urban park, it’s everywhere. 

Watching the “highlights" 
of Not The Nine O’Clock News 
also proved historically in- 
structive for another reason: 
as a reminder of how much the 
programme relied on Rowan 

Atkinson, and how much air- 
time was filled with over-long 
sketches featuring Mel Smith 
and GriffRhys Jones. The 
team's fourth member, Pamela 
Stephenson, appeared rarely. 
The opening sketch con- 
sisted of a very slender idea 
spun out endlessly. Two fat 
darts players (Smith and 
Jones, alas) did battle to score 


doubles, by drinking double 
vodkas, double gins — you get 
the idea. Everybody in the 
viewing population probably 
got the idea at least five min- 
utes before the sketch ended. 

The best moments came 
from Atkinson. The sketch 
with him walkingdown a 
street and waving nerdishly to 
camera before walking into a 
tree captured in 10 seconds the 
comedy that Mr Bean has spun 
over too many hours. 

Better was his slimy confer- 
ence apologist for Conserva- 
tive immigration policy. “I 
like curry. I do. But now we’ve 
got the recipes ... is there 
really any need for them to 
stay?" Some ofb is sketches 
hinted at the skill and wit that 
he and writer Richard Curtis 
(who cut his teeth in this 
series) would bring to 
Blackadder. 

But the good material was 
rare, leaving even Atkinson 
with little to go on. But that’s 
enough toilet humour. 

Or is it? In Crapston Vil- 
las-- surely no contemptible 
pun is intended on a certain 
football team? — certainly 
lived up to its first syllable, at 
least in terms of the nature of 
its obsessions. Sometimes tele- 
vision induces a sense of disbe- 
lief; am I really watching an 
animated cot being sick on a 
carpet and eating it? After dis- 
belief , questions; why am I sub- 
jecting myself to this? Why do 
the Spitting Image team, who 
are responsible for Crapston 
Villas, inflict this on me? The 
comedy, suchas it was. 
revolved around revolting the 
viewer into, presumably, 
laughing in embarrassment 
It’s as gross as Ren And 
Stimpy but with lower produc- 
tion values. 

If there Is something to ad- 
mire here it is toe virtuosity of 
the animators; but then one 
could admire the Finger bobs 
without being seduced Into be- 
lieving that this was good 
television. 



Men only . - . Denzel Washington in Crimson Tide (above); Val Kilmer eyes Tom Cruise in Top Gun (above left) 


honest film that dispenses 
with women entirely and lets 
the boys get on with it is far 
better than toe one that des- 
perately rummages around 
for Its token female. 

Take Simpson and Bruck- 
heimer’s other storming suc- 
cess this year, Rnri Boys, in 
which poor Tea Leoni pulled 
the short straw as the girl in 
the short skirt left to stumble 
behind the roguish cops Mar- 
tin Lawrence and Will Smith. 
The cars bad more polish to 
them than her lines as it be- 
came quite obvious that her 
sole purpose was to prove 
what bad boys' desires are 
made of. 

That's the thing about “test 
tost" movies; all those hor- 
mones have to be seen to be 
coursing in the "correct” bet- 
ero direction. Kelly McGiUis 
was there to do it in Top Gun 
while Nicole Kidman was the 
fall girl in Days Of Thunder. • 
But despite these desperate 
measures, toe very male over- 
drive of the films always sug- 
gests otherwise. 


Indeed, Top Gun didn't 
need Quentin Tarantino to 
pop up and illuminate audi- 
ences about what was really 
going on in that US airforce 
recruitment ad movie, as he 
so kindly did in his cameo 


Top Gun was a 
sensuous paean to 
the nubile male 
body to be enjoyed 
by men and 
women everywhere 


appearance in last year’s 
Sleep With Me. Even with 
McGiUis 's astrophysicist 
togged up rather unimagina- 
tively in black stockings and 
high heels (to give a lecture on 
aerodynamics, no less), it was 
quite clear that the real love 
interest was between fee cute 
and fearless fly-boy rivals 


Tom Cruise and Val Kilmer. 
Ail those furtive looks in the 

shimm ering locker room 
scenes oozed wife an eroti- 
cism that was intently lack- 
ing between Cruise and 
McGiUis. As such Top Gun 
was a sensuous paean to the 
nubile male body to be en- 
joyed by men and women 
everywhere, which is a pretty 
interesting thought given the 
Pentagon was so cooperative 
in the making of it 

Admittedly, Crimson Tide 
is ostensibly less overt about 
its homo-erotic appeal — 
there is just the one scene in 
which the sub's crew romp 
around in their loin clofe-like 
towels, while Gene Hackman 
and Denzel Washington are 
hardly cast for their boyish 
looks. But let's not be ageist 
there's an undoubted frisson 
in the spiky tension between 
them, while Denzel can be ad- 
mired as much for his firm 
muscles as the resolute moral 
core that he displays under 
deep sea pressure. 

To compound it all, the sub- 


marine setting just throbs 
with suggestive meaning 
which the film seems to en- 
courage further rather than 
deny with fee sleekly honed 
hardware so loved by Tony 
Scott And the conversations 
about the merits of cigars and 
breeds of stallions providing 
enough phallic imagery to 
chew on for a year. 

Such connections between 
the militaristic and feefetish- 
istlc may not be new, but it 
makes for one of the most 
hilariously brash and blatant 
boys- and-toe ir-toys films for a 
while. And that's the appeal 
of fee film for toe women with 
whom I went to see it That 
and the feet feat we had all 
had a bad day at work and fee 
slide fantasy of mean ma- 
chine power perfectly fitted 
fee ballistic mood. For those 
two hours of Crimson Tide, 
we could be as bloody-minded 
as we wanted. 


Crimson Tide Is released next 
Friday, and will be- reviewed by 
Derek Malcom next Thursday. 


Reviews 


CLASSICAL 


The Damnation Of Faust 

Royal Festival Hall • 


B ERLIOZ’S amazing 
opera de concert is a cen- 
tury and a Half old now 
but it still retains a capacity to 
excite through its seemingly 
inexhaustible ftxnd of original- 
ity. Dramatically problematic 
it may be. but The Damnation 
Of Faust is a work of such 
imagination, and is con- 
structed with such musical 
and orchestral boldness, that ■ 
even now it is a daunting chal- 
lenge for those who attempt it. 

Roger Norrington is an expe- 
rienced Berlioz interpreter 
and in his first full season as 
associate principal guest con- 
ductor erf the LPO. he is now 
embarked on a wide-ranging 
Berlioz concert series. He, Is 
still though, on the evidence of 
this concert coming to grips 
with Faust’s challenges. 

There was something too 
coarse and fractured for me 
about Norrington’s reading 
and it suggests an interpreta- 
tion not yet fully formed. This 
contrasted in particular with 
the masterly finished product 
of Jose van Dam’s memorable 
Mephistopheles. Van Dam’s 
artistry, his shading of tone, 1 
his subtle articulation of 
words and the unified vocal 
characterisation of his inter- 
pretation all added up to some- 
thing very special Keith Lew- 
is's Faust was scarcely less 
tastefully conceived, and 
though he struggled at times 
with fee texture of the part — 
who woulcfnot? — he admira- 
bly conveyed Faust’s journey 
from rapture to catastrophe, 
Jennifer Lanuore as Margue- 
rite rose sumptuously to the 
occasion in her two set pieces, 
no mean feat given the tongue- 
twisting imposed by Norring- 
ton’s unusually brisk tempo 
for the KlngofThuie aria. 


Martin Kettle 
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Back to basics. . .Frampton keeps it simple Henrietta buher 


ROCK 


Peter Frampton 

Shepherd’s Bush Empire 


B efore 1976, peter 
Frampton was a worka- 
day English blues-rock 
singer/guitarist who carved 

out a living crisscrossing 

America on a never-ending 
tour. Then came Frampton 
Comes Alive. Against all odds, 
this double live album sailed 
to the top of the charts, and 
remains toe biggest-seiling 
live album ever. As they said 
in Wayne’s World 2, if you 
grew up in America In fbe 
seventies, you were issued 
one. 

Frampton. a journeyman 
rather than a genius, never 
matched its fluky success. The 
10 or so albums since have 
brought diminishing returns, 
a situation so far unchanged by 


the recent release of Frampton 
Comes Alive H While he 
remains a popular live act in 
the US, In Britain he’s been all 
but forgotten. 

But he still commands 
enough of a following to have 
sold out the Empire. The open- 
ing chords of every song (most 
of which were post-Comes 
Alive) brought anguished . 
bowls of recognition. It was 
like infiltrating a secret cult, 
where everyone knows what's 
going on except you. 

Spry but sporting considera- 
bly less hair than before. 


long slide-blues solo feat set 

the tone for the night 
Pete played his biggest and 
best Show Me The Way and 
Baby, I Love Your Way early 
on — hooray! Except that 
these dispensed with, the show 
sank into a bog of generic 
chord sequences, all mysteri- 
ously adored by the crowd. 

Caroline Sullivan 


DANCE 


Siotohan Davies dance co 

Sadler’s Wells 


TS fee music, as always, 
that sets toe tone for Slab- 
ban Davies’s new double 
bill of dance. In Wild Transla- 
tions, set to Kevin Volans’s 
Fifth String Quartet the mu- 
sic’s driving staccato seems to 
grab the dancers in its fist lift- 
ingthem around the stage as 
they kick and wheel to escape 
its grasp, their limbs jack-knif- 
ing wife ferocious energy. Sud- 
denly, toe music lightens to . 
thin, distinct sounds and fee 
dancers are set loose on their 
own meditations. 

The piece seems to be about 
memory. Sections of Volans’s 
score are overlaid with the 
noise of children, insects and 
form machinery. A delicate 
splaying of fingers conjures up 
slow, dusty heat two women 
companionably shift their 
weight against each other, 
while some remembered hor- 
ror jolts another into a dis- 
tressed sideways leap. The 
pulse of Davies’s choreogra- 
phy keeps her seven wonderful 
dancers moving between intri- 
cately sculpted groups. 

For the Art ofTouch, Davies 
gets a competely different ener- 
gy from a series of Scarlatti 
keyboard sonatas, a hard com- 
bative dynamism that sets the 
dancers racing each other 
round fee stage, raising their 
fists. At moments there’s a fine 
devilish energy to this, but at 
others the dance seems to get 
caught ona treadmill 

It’s wife the the other sec- 
tions of the score. Matteo Far- 
gion’s Sette Canzonl for ampli- 
fied clavichord, feat Davies's 
invention sparks ag ain in qui- 
eter passages fee dancers ex- 
plore all fee shades and tex- 
tures erf touching— from 
hands shaken at each other 
like pocket handkerchiefs to a 
whirling waltz. It is beautiful 
and bizarre, and Davis has 
never done anything like it 
before. 

Judith Mackrell 
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In at number one and out making 
music history. NICK VARLEY 
meets a rapper with a difference 


Hot for Coolio 


A suci 

J\ LOS A 
f ,m \ into a 
/. Yshopi 


SLICE of gangland 
Los Angeles walks 
into a small jewellery 
r in north London, 
m uch to fee obvious discom- 
fort of the staff. A black man 
with five friends looks for ear- 
rings. Clearly the staff think he 
might want them and a lot 
more for nothing. Rapper Coo- 
lio and his crew are told all 
that is available is in the win- 
dow display and they’d be bet- 
ter off looking at it from 
outside. 

If he had come in a day later, 
the counter staff might have 
been asking him for auto- 
graphs instead— the earrings 
were needed for a Top Of The 
Fops appearance. His single, 
Gangsta’s Paradise, went 
straight in at number one this 
week, a feat normally the pre- 
serve of Take That or other 
mainstream pop acts. And so 
Coolio makes history, becom- 
ing fee first rapper to debut at 
fee fop. Does this finally mark 
fee coming cf age of rap in this 
country, long hinted at by 
Snoop Doggy Dogg and Ice 
Cube — ironically in the week 
Dogg goes on trial for acces- 
sory to murder? 

But Coolio ’s take on toe 
ghetto is different Avoiding 
the nihilistic bullets and bra- 
vado of toe others, be offers 
slices of ghetto life, no less 
g ri tty but with a hint of hope. 

Gangsta’s Paradise, with its 
Gothic strings, haunting back- 
ing vocals nwri martarhig bass 
line, is a cry for help. A drug 
dealer's on his knees saying 
prayers in fee streetlight be- 
fore the refrain: “Tell me why 
are we so blind to see/ that the 
ones we hurt are you and me.” 

It seems to tell a hopeless 
tale but Coolio insists: “It's 
positive because I looked at the 
whole situation of being a 
gangstafrom a different per- 
spective. I let you feel the pain 
that a gangsta sometimes feels. 
Gangste’s Paradise has made 
people who don’t know about 
foe hood fed some of the real 
pain we feel every day." 

The single lacks the street 
language which sees rap con- 
demned by both civil rights 
groups and right-wingers In 
fee States. That may be down 
to Stevie Wonder, whose Pas- 
time Paradise the song is 
based upon and who wouldn't 
give permission for Its use 


without approving the lyrics. 

The album it comes from is a 
step away from the relentless 
roll-call of^ho’s" and 
"bitches" of so much rap. Ex- ' 
plicit language and gunshots 
are there, but so is a track apd£ 
ogislng to women for men's be- 
haviour (Coolio know that you 
ain’t no bo/and its time to put 
you up on a pedestal/for every 
nigga that diss you and every 
nlgga that hit you/ accept my 
apologies from a brother, my 
sister). Aids awareness and a 
telling phrase about a "whole 
generation erf lost niggas to 
save". 

Coolio should know. He was 
a crack addict and gang mem- 
ber before he moved stray 
from LA and became a flre- 



Coolio ... from crack addict 
to fireman to pop star 


man. There's no preaching 
about self-improvwnent 
though: "Everybody can’t do 
feat I understand that 1 got 
lucky. There's a lot of pet^le 
who ain’t.*' 

His role model status Is 
echoed by the film which fea- 
tures Gangsta’s Paradise on its 
soundtrack. Dangerous Minds, 
starring Michelle Pfeiffer as 
an inner-city high-school 
teacher trying to Instil self- 
belief in teenagers used to fail- 
ure. Coolio too wants to break 
the unrelenting circle of vio- 
lence and drugs in inner-city 
America: *Tm not out to save 
the world but Til do what I can 
and there's a lot of brothers out 
there who's lost and don’t 
know what’s going on," he 
says. 

But he doesn't restrict his 
audience to hlacks in feeTiood. 
Tm not caught up with all this 
colour shit because ifl cut you, 
your blood will be red. ffyou 
cut me, my blood will be red." 

Jewellers of north London 
take note. 


Future schlock 


Radio 


Anne Karpf 


HAVE heard the future and 
it sounds like, a boxof tricks. 
Radio 3’s radiogenic 
Between The Ears series 
ended its ran wife a pro- 
gramme called Facing The 
Radio, In which coining radio- 
phonic devices were given an 
airing and listeners were in- 
vited to be extravagantly inter- 
active. You could send them 
your sampled bits of music 
down fee Internet, play touch- 
tone jazz on your telephone or. 
ffyou were irredeemably . 
Luddite, just phone in to say 
what you thought 

The programme wasn't 
without its interesting mo- 
ments. like fee hilarious dip of 
the introduction cf stereo in 
1962. in which a real Gilbert 
and George-sounding duo dem- 
onstrated the use of the speak- 
ers: “My voice should be com- 
ing to you from fee right," said 
one. “And this is Robin Boyle 
greeting you from the left.” 

The (clearly tm tntgntfo na I) 
joke was feat voice-wise, they 
both sounded identical 

But forget stereo: fee pro- 
gramme demonstrated “sound 
space processing” which 

makes sound appear to come 

from behind or above you, a 
radio which (at your com- 
mand) replays the last five 
minutes or even last sentence, 
and one on which you can call 
up fee libretto of the opera to 
which you're listening. 

But there were two unari- 

dressed problems. After a 
white all sampled music, or 
bits oftext sound the same; 
sampling, irctaicaUy, flattens 
and homogenises — on radio 
it's become little more than an 
aural loon for modernity, 
rather than a useful tnoL Anri, 
though presenter Mark Russell 
tried not to be overly techno- 


pboric about emergent gim- 
micks and gizmos, the pro- 
gramme's whole orientation ■ 
was technology-led. It’s hard to 
anticipate what inventive pro- 
ducers will do wife fee sounds 
and sweet airs at their future 
disposal but there was never 
any hint that these might en- 
able them to say something 
they were unable before. It 
seemed as if technology was an 
end in itself . One final point 
am I the only person in the 
country who doesn't want to 
interact with my radio, only 
listed, toit? 

For a sound of foe present, 
nay past, fee BBC's Richard 
Baker bowed in on Classic 
FNTs Saturday morning Clas- 
sic Countdown, until recently 
foe domain of Paul Gambac- 
c iriT- If R amh n fin imds uneasy 
on Radio 3, Baker sounds simi- 
larly mat-ease on Classic FM. 

Dm ■thfr wifl 'hand hia avuncular 
voice, a direct descendant of 
Uncle Mac’s, is just fee tiling 
for a programme whose chief 
aim is to supply the familiar . 
and reassuring. On the other 
hand Baker didn’t sound en- 
tirely comfortable with toe 
chart format 

The programme still serves 
up slivers of arias and parts of 
movements, like a TV football 
programme which only shows 
the goals. Worst cf all is its 
tendency (which Gumbo has 

token wife him to toe BBC) to 

confine itself to music wife 
large, heart-tugging emotions. 
My predilection for schmaltz Is 
second to no one's, but if 
you're only ever exposed to the 
dramatic and the tear-jerking, 
your sensitivity to fee small 
and subtle atrophies. 

Radio 2 is currently showing 
how it can enthuse without de- 
basing in Lucie Skeaping’s 
Jewish Music series: Sharp- 
ing is more subduad than 
usual (no bad thing), but as a 

pgln b^din»pmlngt npnfinfiM'- 

matlon she's unrivalled and 
here she digs out some gutsy 
music. 
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In the warm 
afterglow of 
Spielberg’s 
Schindler’s 
List, Poland, 
once the 
most 

anti-Semitic 
country in 
Europe, is 
now starting 
to celebrate 
its Jewish 
past. But the 
few Jews 
who survived 
the 

Holocaust 

and the 

communist 

deportations 

are confused 

and deeply 

suspicious. 

ANNEKARPF 

reports. 
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The last Jews of Krakow cringe 


S OMETHING 

peculiar is going 
on in Poland and it 
has to do with 
Jews. Not that 
there are many left- 
in the country with the small- 
est Jewish population of any 
eastern European country 
after Bulgaria — 5.000 to 7.000 
out of a pre-war population of 
3.3 million, then the largest 
Jewish community in Europe 
and one-third of world Jewry. 

Over three million perished 
in the Holocaust and all sis 
extermination camps were on 
Polish soil. But suddenly Jews 
have become fashionable 
there. You can buy 15 different 
brands ofkosher vodka. The 
country has three scholarly 
Institutions dealing exclu- 
sively with Jewish history and 
contains 30 organisations de- 
voted to Jewish subjects; last 
year 500 books on Jewish sub- 
jects were published in Poland. 

Market stalls sell wooden fig- 
urines of Hass idle Jews made 
by non-Jewish artists. Krakow 
holds an annual Jewish culture 
festival, in which young Poles 
who've never met a Jew learn 
Hassidic dance and listen 
enraptured to traditional 
(mostly American) klezmer 
bands. And to Kazimierz. the 
pre-war Jewish quarter of : 
Krakow, there's a Centre for 
Jewish Culture run by non- 
Jews. two competing Jewish 
restaurants run by non-Jews, 
and galleries selling Jewish | 
artefacts and cassettes of Jew- 
ish music. 

Is the country which, post- 
war, appeared to have patented 
anti-Semitism without Jews, 
now in the throes of a kind of 
sentimental reverence for the 
dead? Are Jews in danger of 
becoming Poland’s new 
heritage industry? 

Kazunierz, designated a 
Unesco World Heritage Site, is 
the focal point of this frenzy of 
interest Now part of Krakow, it 
was established in 1335 as a 
separate Jewish town by King 
Kazimierz the Great fallowing 
the papal edict Be non toieran- 


disJudoeis which granted 
cities the privilege of excluding 
Jews. Expanding in the 15th 
century when the Jews were 
expelled from Krakow. KazT 
mierzdeveloped into the lead- . 
ing centre of Jewish culture 
and teaming in Poland and the 
heart of European Jewry and Is 
still a place of pilgrimage for 
Orthodox Jews. 

For the next 200 years Jews 
In Poland enjoyed more reli- 
gious tolerance and adminis- 
trative, cultural and legal inde- 
pendence than in almost any 
other country in Europe. But it 
was still only relative: freedom 
to trade remained circum- 
scribed and anti-Semitism, as 
Czeslaw Milosz has written, 
was “simply the order of the 
world”. The Catholic Church 
facilitated waves of pogroms by 
teaching that Jews were the 
murderers of Jesus. 

In 1989 Eazimierz contained 
foe core ofKrakow's 68,000- 
strong Jewish community— a 
.quarter of the city's population 
— and seven synagogues. But 
it’s only a 45-minute drive from 
Kazimierz to Auachwttz- 
Birkenau, and Plaszow concen- 
tration camp was situated 
conveniently on foe outskirts of 
Krakow. The role of Poles , 

during the Holocaust remains a 
delicate, controversial subject, ! 
drawingfieroe denials of active 
complicity and Jewish counter- 
accusations of foe Church’s 
silence and Polish indifference, 
even relief that the Nazis were 
ridding them of this pestilen- 
tial presence. 

Very few Jews returned to 
Kazimierz after the war. Those 
few that survived emigrated 
after a 1946 pogrom in Kielce 
artd a vicious anti-Semitic cam- 
paign in 1968 in the Polish Com- 
munist Party. Kazimierz, - 
which had been so suddenly 
abandoned, fell into disrepair. 
Social undesirables were 
housed there. 

Post-war Polish Jewish life 
anywaywasaghost of its pre- 
war sefil Because foe commu- . 
nity was so weakened, and foe 
number of female survivors 


•fewer than male , intermar- 
riage became commonplace. 
Tht» r Biwwan ts nf Kagimier z 
Jewry often tried to conceal 
their more public religious 
practices. They did not light 
Chanukah candles, for exam- 
ple. car give their children Pol- 
ish versions cf Jewish names. 

Funerals were the only commu- 
nal celebration- There are only 
200 Jews left and there’s still no 
resident rabbi or cantor. For 
eign rabbis conduct services at 
the one functioning synagogue. 

Wandering around an area 
now full of peeling fecades, one 
is struck by a deafening 
absence; what isn't there. 1 turn 
up at the tiny Remuh Syna- 
gogue to be met by two old mm, 
who interrogate me as if to 
ascertain that my intentions 
are honourable. One is a survi- 
vor of Auschwitz, the other of 
the Krakow ghetto chi the other 
side of the Vistula, where his 
whole family, wife and chil- 
dren. perished. These are the 
guardians of this remnant cf 
European life. It’s almost a 
relief to go to Auschwitz, where 
foe absence at least has been 
made visible: it is a place 
organised around what is miss- 
ing. In Kazimierz it’s just 

minding 

Yet since the mid-1980s, and 
for foe first time, Poles have 
begun to take an interest in foe 
vanished Jewish culture. A 
Research Centre on Jewish 
History and Culture in Poland 
was established as a depart- 
ment of the JageDonian Univer- 
sity in Krakow in 1986, belated 
recognition of foe feet that 
Polish history couldn't be 
studied without an understand- 
ing of Folish-Jewish history, 
and a response to students 
demand mg courses and access 
to information blocked or taboo 
under the Communists. 

The first Jewish Culture Fes- 
tival, in Kazimierz in 1988, had 
a slightly underground feeL In 
last year's festival over 100 
people from all over Poland 
participated in workshops on 
Jewish decorative paper- 
cutting, Hebrew calligraphy, 




Krakow’s tiny community of ageing Jews has become a 
tourist curiosity. Some now dislike going out on the streets 


and dancing the hora, designed 
to transmit Jewish art and 
culture to Polish youth, ami 
ended with a concert attracting 
almost 3,000 people. 

Poland’s current foreign 
minister, Wladlsla w Bartos- 
zewski, was a founder member 
of the wartime Council for the 
Aid to Jews and has received 
the title “Righteous among 
Nations” from Yad Vashem, 
Israel’s national Holocaust 
memorial centra. Speaking In 
Lqndon last week, he an- 
nounced the Polish govern- 
ment’s intention to build a 
museum in Warsaw celebrat- 
ing one thousand years of 
Jewish life in Poland. 

And yet one can't help but 
fed discomfited by some of this. 
Outside foe two adjacent Cafe ’ 
ArieB where you can choose 
between gefdte fish, chicken 


soup with kneidlach or Jewish 
carp and buy all manner of Ju- 
daica, Poles stop to smile over 
sepia postcards of prewar Has- 
sidic Jews m Kazimierz and I 
feel remised: there’s some- 
thing kitsch in these artefacts 
that arrests and idealises pre- 
war Jewry. It wasn't a homoge- 
neous world cf foe devout, but 
richly diverse, often fractious, 
both obscurantist and schol- 
arly. and included Zionists, 
Btmdists (Jewish socialists), as 
well as the assimilated and 
partly assimilated. (1 know 
because my mother was bom 
here.) 

There was also great poverty 
and hardship: but nostalgia 
does violence to the lived expe- 
rience of pre-war Jewry, folk- 
lorist them, reduces them to a 
collection of mementos and 
trinkets. One can't help butfeel 


| that someof the Foies peddling 
I this stuff never, to put it mildly, 
particularly cared for the Jews, 
but are now happy to make 
moriey out of them. The Hassi- 
dic dolls on sale might equally 
be effigies. 

Indeed it’s particularly 
ironic that the ending of Com- 
munism and the freeing of cen- 
sorship which facilitated fids 
eruption ofPolish interest 
among the intelligentsia has 
also permitted in the wider 
population the re-emergence 
and public articulation of anti- 
Semitism. especially when any 
election is In the offing. 

The Catholic Church's stand 
against anti-Semitism, which it 
condemned in the 1991 letter of 
the Polish Episcopate, has not 
been matched at a parish level, 
and was dented in June when 
file Solidarity-linked Gdansk 
priest. Father Henryk Jan- 
kowski, made anti-Semitic 
remarks in a sermon at a Mass 
which President Lech Walesa 
attended. The international 
uproar and anger of the 
Church hierarchy forced him, 
foe following month, to recant. 

Much of the Judaism on after 
today in Kazimierz is less 
authentic than synthetic. 

When I order soup in one of the 
Cafe Artels, Pm brought a bas- 
kst of bread and mateos, though 
it isn't Passover. No matter in 
this portmanteau Judaism mat- 
sos signify Jewish and the 
specificities of ritual are irrele- 
vant That’s what heritage 
does: American anthropologist 
Barbara Kirshenblatt-Gimb- 
Lett, teaching the New York 
University summer school at 
the Centre for Jewish Culture 
in Kazimierz, argues that the 
heritage industry doesn’t 
recover or reclaim the original, 
but produces something new 
out of the past 

With heritage, “locations 
become museums cf them- 
selves within a tourist econo- 
my. Once sites can no longer 
sustain themselves as they 
once did, they ‘survive’ — 
become economically viable ■— 
as representations cf them- 


selves. The museum doesfor 
foe site what it cannot do for 
itself it imagines the site into 
being.*’ Kazimierz is entering 
the stage of bec oming the vir- 
tual past 

Yet Kazimierz also has a 
present over 17,000 mainly 
elderly peoplelive here in terri- 
bly deteriorated housing stock. 
Under the auspices of the 
Europeon Union ’s ECOS pro- 
ject the Kazimierz Action Plan 
was recently completed with 
the aim cf reviving and restor- 
ing the district, drawing on the 
experience of the revival cf 
Edinburgh’s Old Town. The 
Prince cf Wales Business Lead- 
ers Forum has helped fund the 
Krakow Development Forum, 
a mixture of private, public, 
and academic input 

But they fece major prob- 
lems, such as what to do with 
Kazimierz's six non-function- 
ing synagogues. The confused 
ownership of much property is 
also a major impediment to 
investment uniquely, the sud- 
den death of its inhabitants left 
up to 80 per cent of private 
properties without original 
owners, their descendants un- 
known but with the possibility 
that they might reappear and 
make a data. The Action Plan 
lodes to the Berlin experience, 
with its Conference on Jewish 
Material Claims against Ger- 
many, for inspiration. 

But the Polish state has no 
money, and any initiative 
which Isn’t commerce or tour - 
J ist-led now has financial prob- 
lems. The Centre for Jewish 
Culture, boused in a beautifully 
renova ted former prayer house 
in Kazimierz and opsied two 
years ago, was only made poss- 
ible by money earmarked by 
the US Congress, after some 
nifty work by an American lob- 
byist But It is now desperate 
for funds just to keep gofaog, and 
without a regular grant it will 

collapse and close. 

Kazimierz is now becoming a 
stop on American Jews’ “nega- 
tive sightseeing^ tours of the 
sites of destruction of European 
Jewry. Thousands of North 


American Jewish school- 
children take part in the 
regular “March of the Living” 
pilgrimage round fiw death 
camps, aMm Kazimierz today 
you can go on a “Schindler’s 
List” tour, which includes the 
ghetto and Plaszow. The plan- 
ners see Kazimierzas poten- 
tially rivalling Prague as a 

Jewish tourist a ttraction. 

To many visitors. Kazimierz 
as it exists is virtually invisi- 
ble. Yet when tourists do notice 
Jews it’s almost worse: the resi- 
dents feel gawped at like some 
anthropological specimens, the 
last Jews of Krakow. 

Marta and Anna, both 
Jewish and 22, flinch beneath 
the gaze of foreign Jews. Both 
have Jewish fathers and non- 
Jewish mothers: since they feel 
very Jewish but aren’t recog- 
nised as such under orthodox 
Halachic law, they plan to cca> 

I vert together. Determined to 
start their own Yiddish Festi- 
val In Kazimierz next year, 
they’re absolutely confident 
that a revival of Yiddish cul- 
ture on some scale is possible in 
Poland. “We don’t want to iden- 
tify ourselves through the 
Holocaust We want to work 
here and create a new Yiddish. 
Jewish culture.” 

Yet Je wlsh-PoIish relations 
remain, fear the most part, 
charged. Marta. Anna, their 
friends and I sit with some New 
York University students in 
Kazimierz’s Bar Singer. Marta 
loudly, defiantly, shigs Yiddish 
songs. Anna puffe on her pipe 
and fills her notepad with 
Yiddish doodles. A Polish wom- 
an, probably in her late 40s, 
leans over and asks if she can 
buy Marta, whom she doesn't 
know, a drink. Marta agrees 
but then turns, amused yet 
rueful, to me: “Why does she 
want to buy me a drink? Be- 
cause I'm a Jew and she beard 
me sing. But I don’t want being 
a Jew to become my 
profession." 

Anne Karpfs family memoir win 
be pubfahed next June by 

Heinemann 
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Revealed, Machiavelli the bleeding heart liberal 


77 z</Book Of The Week 


The prince of the political black arts 
has been falsely cast as a cold 
calculator, argues PATRICK CURRY. 
In fact, he was a progressive hero 
and a highly principled republican 


vice as me patron sarnicx rut 

* r>( - 2 -* .1 lessness, immorality and cyn 

* *" 9 cism in politics. Hishest- 

— .. v sir’ - M *»> known book. The Prince, was 

acclaimed by Mussolini as “a 


I F Machiavelli had never 
tetisted, it would have been 
necessary to invent him. 
From Shakespeare’s “mur* • 
derous MachiaveU” onwards, 
be has been pressed into ser- 
vice as the patron saint of ruth- 
lessness, immorality and cyni- 
cism in politics. Hlsbest- 


* * 


~ r« 
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handbook for statesmen". Ber- 
trand Russell called it “a hand- 
book for gangsters”. 

More recently, Machiavelli 
appeared as a suave figure in a 
smart suit on TV, looking very 


well-preserved for his 500 
years, to guide us through file 
treacherous corridors ofWest- 
minsfer. Mrs Thatcher’s tri- 
umphs and disasters were all 
found to have been foreseen in 

the pages ctf The Prince, and her 

loyal former party treasurer. 
Lord McAlptae, has written an 
updated version, The Sen'ortL 
Yet does Machiavelli deserve 
such a reputation? Was his 
heart really so black? The 
answer. I think, is a qualified 
no. He certainly loved politics 
inall Hscut-and-forust and 
there was plenty of that in the 



tmsnWOTON: OSCAR ZARATE 

chaotic world ofRenaissance 
Italy. Tuscany was a battle 
groundftff the powerful, from 
foe kings ofErance and Spain 
and the Pope to local lads like 
Cesare Borgia. MachiaveHi’s 
beloved city-state of Florence 
hired him at the age of 29 to act 
as a top-level civil servant 


In 1511, however, the repub- 
lic of Florence fell to an alliance 
cfFterdinandof Spain and Pope 
Jtfiius H The Pope installed the 
powerful Medici femily. and 
Machiavelli was fired. Three 

months later, he was impris- 
oned and tortured as a sus- 
pected republican conspirator. 
Upon his release, he retired to 
foe small family farm and 
wrote The Prince, which is res- 
ponsible for his dubious 

reputation. 

To some extent, that is 
Machiavelli’s own fault He was I 
trying to impress the Medici 
with how useful he could be to 
them, and get his old job bade 
Thus his prescriptions are un- 
sentimental and almost, one 
might say , naively frank- A 
ruler would like to be both 
loved and feared, for example ; 
but “because tt is difficult to 
combine them. It is for better to 
be feared". This recommenda- 
tion was based in part on a 


i jaundiced view ofhuman 
nature, “ungrateful fickle, 
liars and deceivers, cowardly 
and greedy . . And in a fem- 
I ous passage, Machiavelli 
calmly points out the feet that 
“a man who wants to art virtu- 
ously in every way necessarily 
comes to grief among so many 
who are not virtuous”. 

But he does not ad vise 
princes to become evil Rather 
they must learn how not to be 
virtuous if and when neces- 
sary. Machiavelli was very 
clear that the violent and im- 
moral leader may win power, 
but never glory. He was actu- 
ally highly principled, even 
idealistic And when he real- 
ised that the Medici didn't 
want him back, he sat down 
and wrote another, longer 

book, the Discourses, which 
makes that very clear. The 
point of political power, he said, 
was to create aid maintain a 
republic in which the citizens 


governed themselves. A suc- 
cessful republic embodied what 
Machiavelli called virtue; but 
his tough- minded, collective 
version was in stark contrast to 
foe Christian concept Indeed, 
the Initial kick-start to Machia- 
velli’s diabolical reputation 
came from the Jesuits, who cor- 
rectly perceived that Machia- 
velli wanted to reinstate a 
pagan classical morality, as 
represented by the Roman 
Republic. 

Furthermore. Machiavelli's 
civic republicanism would gyve l 
any Tory, let alone Thatcher- 
ite. panic attacks. He held that 
“not Individual good but com- 
mon good is what makes cities 
great”, and argued that equal- 
ity is a prerequisite for a virtu- 
ous republic. 

MachtaveUI for Beginners, by 
Patrick Curry and Oscar Zarate, 
is published by Icon Books at 
£7.99. 
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Francis Johnson 


Last of 


the 


Georgians 


S IR Albert Richard- 
son was often de- 
scribed as “the 
last of the Geor- 
gians”, but the 
phrase would be a more ac- 
curate tribute to the archi- 
tect Francis Johnson, who 
has died aged 84. Johnson 
was celebrated for uphold- 
ing the Classical tradition 
regardless of the post-war 
dominance of the modernist 
establishment. He was pro- 
vincial in the best possible 
sense. For almost all of his 
long and productive life, he 
lived and worked. in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, where 

he altered or rebuilt houses 
for the local gentry In a 
spare, careful and practical 
Georgian manner. Johnson 
did not have to rediscover 
the Classical tradition: it 
was in his blood. 

He was bom in Bridling- 
ton, an only child whose 
mother died of tuberculosis 
when, he was five days old. 
Johnson did much to pro- 
tect the town after establish- 
ing his office at Craven 
Honse in the High Street It 
was, as he would relate, the 
birthplace of the artist and 
designer William Kent and 
also the town from which 
Kant's intimate firlend, 
Richard Boyle, Bail of Bur- 
lington, architectand pro- - 
pagandist for Palladio, took 
his title. From an early age. 
Johnson was interested is 
the Georgian buildings that 
surrounded him and, when 
bored, drew houses all over 
his, school books. As a teen- 
ager, he developed an inter- 
est in Georgian furniture 
eventually building up a 
collection finer than those 
of his grand clients. His for- 
mal architectural education 
was acquired at the Leeds 
School of Architecture, 
where he found that "classi- 
cal principles of composi- 
tion and detail werestill 
being taught, albeit with di- 
minished enth usias m". - 
In 1931 Johnson went to 
central Europe and Italy on 
a travelling scholarship, 
where he sketched with om- 
nivorous enthusiasm. He 
also visited Denmark and 


admired the austere well- 
crafted elegance of the mod- 
ern Danish Classical 
revival. "Whilst I love clear- 
cut forms be they elegant dr 
bucolic,” Johnson wrote. "I 
am sufficient of an arts and 
crafts man to be deeply 
interested in textures and 
colours of materials.” 

It was an inauspicious 


time to set up in practice in 
the north of England, but 


Johnson's father eventu- 
ally found him a job with 
an architect friend in Hull 
who made him a partner in 
a new office in Bridlington. 

In 1946, after war service 
with the Royal Engineers, 
Johnson attempted to re-es- 
tablish bis practice, hut 
shortages of materials and 
building licences imposed 
by the Labour government 
made tt a lean and difficult 
time. By the 1960s, how- 
ever. Johnson found him- 
self much in demand 
among Yorkshire landown- 
ers wishing to rationalise 
or rebuild their seats. His 
largest job, completed In 
1982, was rebuilding Gar- 
rowby Hall for the Earl of 
HalifkXi 


J OHNSON also under- 
took ecclesiastical 
work. In the 1950s, he 
rebuilt St Margaret's, 
Elision, and was respon- 
sible for the buildings 
which form St Chad's Col- 
lege at Durham University. 
All these jobs are charac- 
terised by a meticulous at- 
tention to detail and fine 
craftsmanship (plaster- 
work from Leonard Stead, 
carving from Dick Reid). 
Johnson's final triumph 
was the restoration of Fair- 
fax House in York. He was 
long active in the Georgian 
Group and became, in- 
volved in many preserva- 
tion battles, often on behalf 
of the Georgian Society for 
East Yorkshire. 

Sunderlandwick House, 
which he designed for Sir 
Thotnas Fere ns in 1962. 
remained Johnson's 
favourite. This is signifi- 
cant. for It is a plain, on- 
fussy design relying on fine 




Avuncular architect . . . Francis Johnson and, right Sunderlandwick House, his 
favourite design and typical of his unfussy taste photographs country life 


brickwork, scrupulously 
modelled plaster surfaces 
and carefol proportions for 
effect The house has no 
pointless grand porticoes 
or other flashy gratuitous 
references to Renaissance 
precedents — markedly dif- 
ferent from Quinlan Terry 
and other self-indulgent 
modern Classicists ad- 
mired by the Prince of 
Wales. Johnson never 
needed to show ofi; he was a 
thoroughly practical archi- 
tect who understood both 


the grammar and the es- 
sence of Classicism. There 
was always a direct no- 
nonsense Yorkshire charac- 
ter about his work, and the 
fact that he remained - 
friends with his clients 
spoke much for his success 
as an architect as did his 
statement that *‘I like to be 
presented with practical 
briefs before getting down 
to work." 

Johnson was an avuncn- . 
lar, bucolic, tweedy figure, 
but firm and unbending 


when pursuing what he felt 
was right Modest and gen- 
erous, he secured the admi- 
ration of younger genera- 
tions and was much loved. 
Johnson lived first at Cra- 
ven House and then at 
Reighton Hall near Filey, 
with his lifelong friend, Ed- 
ward Ingram. 


Gavin Stamp 


Francis Frederick Johnson, ar- 
chitect bom April 18, 1911; died 
September 29, 1995 



William MacKenzie 


A Chelsea oasis 


F EW gardeners have 
combined such genial- 
ity and high horticul- 
tural competence as 
William MacKenzie, who has 
died aged 91. As curator of the 
Chelsea Physic Garden from 
1946 to 1973, he rescued the 
garden from the damage of 
the war years and made it into 
the flourishing oasis It Ls 
today. 

He was born on an estate at . 
Baltimore near Loch Fyne. 
Argyll, where his father was 
head gardener. William's 
good manners and industry 
as a vegetable garden boy so 
impressed his employer's 
family that they suggested he 
should train as a butler. 

Being throughout his life a 
conscientious and efficient 
man, he would probably have 
been a very good one. Fortu- 
nately for horticulture he be- 
came a student gardener at 
the Royal Botanic Garden. 
Edinburgh, in 1928 and 
remained there for neatly 30 
years. 

That was an exciting period 
for MacKenzie as deputy fore- 


man in the propagating de- 
partment Until his death in 
1932 the Scottish plant-collec- 
tor George Forrest travelling 
in Western China, sent vast 
quantities of seed of species 
never before cultivated any- 
where, many of them new to 
science. Later there came 
seed from the English plant 
hunter Frank Kingdon-Ward 
and the Austrian explorer 
Joseph Rock 
MacKenzie’s task was to 
raise and rear these new and 
Little- known Asiatic plants, 
"not knowing what would 
come up” as he said. They in- 
cluded new primulas, gen- 
tians , rhododendrons, Mecon- 
opsis and Nomocharis, some 
of which have become well 
known garden plants, particu- 
larly in Scotland. Edinburgh 
then possessed more botanists 
experienced in the study and 
namin g of Sino- Himalayan 
plants than any other institu- 
tion: for them, as for the gar- 
den staff, it was a stimulating 
time as MacKenzie brought 
these new, interesting and 
beautiful plants into Sower. 


He himself had acquired a 
special interest in and love of 
alpine plants, and in 1933 he 
was a co-founder of the Scot- 
tish Rock Garden Club. 

In 1946 MacKenzie moved 
south, as so many well-trained 
Scottish gardeners have done 
for the past 300 years, when he 
was appointed curator at • 
Chelsea, foe only botanic gar- 
den still retaining the old des- 
ignation “physic garden” 
thortus medians ). 


F ounded in ist 3 by the 
Society of Apothecaries 
for the instruction of 
medical and pharmaceutical 
students in medicinal and 
poisonous plants, this 
Thames-side garden then lay 
in a rural area. Now it stands 

out as an oasis of greeners' 
and flowefs in a built-up area, 
with scientific functions but 
open to the public for port of 
the s ear. 

During the second world 
war the garden suffered ne- 
glect and bomb damage. Its 
restoration provided Macken- 
zie with a daunting challenge. 



William MacKenzie . . . 
making the garden bloom 


The garden in its present 
flourishing state owes much 
to his hard work and enter- 
prise there 

Fortunately the chairman 
of the Chelsea Physic Garden 
committee was the wise, gen- 
erous. encouraging ami very 
knowledgeable plantsman 
and author E A Bowles, who 
was primarily responsible for 


MacKenzie's appointment 
MacKenzie always returned 
from a visit to Bowles's gar- 
den at Myddelton House, En- 
field, with plants for Chelsea. 

The tercentenary of the gar- 
den’s founding came in 1973, 
with a celebration attended 
by foe Queen Mother. She left 
with her detective carrying a 
plant of the Madagascar Peri- 
winkle (Cafoaranthus rose us) 
grown by MacKenzie to illus- 
trate the lecture. 

That event over, be retired 
to Frimley Green. Surrey, 
maintaining his interest in 
gardening and leading groups 
of plant-lovers to the Swiss 
Alps and getting on Royal 
Horticultural Committees. 

In 1961 the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society bestowed upon 
him its highest award — the 
prestigious Victorian Medal 
of Honour in Horticul- 
ture — and The Linnean Soci- 
ety cf London made him an 
associate (later a fellow). 

Many in the horticultural 
world will treasure their 
memories of this modest 
good-natured, and great gar- 
dener. Even more will trea- 
sure the yellow-flowered cle- 
matis hybrid named Bill 
MacKenzie. 


WilRam T Steam 


William Gregor Mackenzie, hor- 
ticuIhiraUst, bom June 14. 1904; 
died October IS, 1995 


Weekend Birthdays 


WHAT sort of present do you 
give William Henry Gates 
HI, boss of Microsoft who is 
40 today? After all, last Christ- 
mas, be bought himself one of 
Leonardo’s notebooks for a 
cool £19 million. One or two 
pictures would be cool, but 
then, earlier this month he 
bought the famous Bethnann 
photographic archive, which 
contains roughly 16 million of 



them. Or something for the 
house, perhaps? Maybe, but 
his S50 million mansion on 
the shores of Lake Washing- 
ton, a canoe-ride from home- 
town Seattle, is still far from 
finished. Since he now seems 
to be taking an interest in 
golf, perhaps we could all chip 
in and buy him a club — St 
Andrews might be nice. It’s 
tough trying to think of some- 
thing for a cyber baron worth 
around 914 billion. JS 


Today ‘s other birthdays: Carl 
Davis, composer /conductor, 
59: David Dimbleby. broad- 
caster and newspaper propri- 
etor. 57; Prof Sir Richard 
Dolt FRS. cancer researcher. 
83; Sir Ewen Fergosson, 
chairman, foe Savoy, 63; Dr 
Michael Fopp, director, RAF 
Museum, 48; Richard Gott, 
writer, traveller, 58; Cleo 
La ine, singer, 68; Hank Mar- 
vin, rock guitarist. 54; So- 
phie Mlrman. entrepreneur, 
founder of Sock Shop, 39; 
Joan Plowright (Lady Oliv- 
ier), actress. 68; Jolla 
Roberts, actress, 28; Lord 
Rodgers, former member of 
the SDP Gang of Four, 67. 


Tomorrow’s birthdays: Dame 
Anne Bryans, former chair- 
man. Order of St John and 
British Red Cross Society. 86; 
George Davies, entrepre- 
neur, founder of Next 54; An- 
gela Douglas, actress, 45: 
Richard Dreyfuss. actor. 48; 
Vivian Ellis, composer, pres- 
ident Performing Rights Soci- 
ety, 91; Lady (Joyce) Gould, 
former director of organisa- 
tion, Labour Party. 63; Rob- 
ert Hardy, actor. 70; Neal 
Hefti. composer, conductor, 
73; Michael Jayston, actor, 
60; R B Kite), artist, 63; Max 
Madden. Labour MP. 54; 
Jack Shepherd, actor, 55. 


Face to Faith 


Turning on the Diwali light 


VhmkChaudhary 



C ASHING a cheque at 
my local bank on Mon- 
day proved to be a 
fairly pleasant and colourful 
experience, for once. The nor- 
mally glum-faced cashiers 
were brightly dressed in tra- 
ditional Indian clothes while 
a deliciously vast array of In- 
dian sweets lined the counter, 
which itself had been fes- 
tooned with bunting and ban- 
ners reading "Happy 
Diwali.” 

Diwall, the Hindu festival 
of light and one of the most 
important dates of the Hindu 
calendar was celebrated on 
Monday and Tuesday. White 
celebrations in Asia may 
have been somewhat damp- 
ened by the total eclipse (bad 
timing to haveafestlvai of 
light when for a split second, 
most of the continent was 
without any) in Britain it was 
marked by the same riotous 


explosion of light, fireworks 
and adherence to ritual that 
has become its hallmark for 
Hindus, wherever they might 
have settled in the world. 

The story of Diwali is con- 
tained in the Raymayan. one 
of Hinduism's most impor- 
tant holy books which was 
written by the sage Vahnik. 

In the story. Dasrat a be- 
nevolent and wise king, popu- 
lar among his subjects, has 
three wives. His eldest son 
and heir to his throne Is Ram, 
one of the most revered Hindu 
gods. • 

The youngest and most 
beautifld of the wives, Kaikai. 
saves Dasrat's life in battle 
and in return the king grants 
her two favours. The sharp- 
witted queen, egged on by her 
personal servant, fears Ram 
and does not want him to take 
the throne. Instead, she wants 
her own son Bharat to be 
king. She demands that Das- 
rat make her son king and 
banishes Ram. his favourite 


son. into the wilderness for 14 
years. The king cannot break 
his promise and is forced to 
send him Into the jungle. Ram 
sets off into exile with his 
wife Sita and younger brother 
Lakshman. who accompanies 
him out of loyalty. 

Later. Ram is visited by- 
Bharat and told that their 
father has died of grief. He is 
asked to return to assume the 
throne but refuses, claiming 
that he must remain in exile 
for 14 years to honour his 
father's word and carry out 
his wishes If his soul is forest 
in peace. 

Bharat refuses to accept the 
throne, stating that he will 
look after Ram's kingdom 
until his return. 

Sita is then kidnapped by 
the demon king Ra van and an 
epic battle takes place m 
Lanka (Sri Lanka) between 
the forces of Ram and the 
forces of Ra van ( representing 
respectively good and evil). 
Behind this confrontation are 


the themes of family honour 
and duty, which form the cen- 
tre of the Bamayana and the 
festival of Diwali. 

Ram is victorious and after 
recapturing Sita returns tri- 
umphant to his kingdom, 
having completed his exile. 
Banishment also acts as a pu- 
rification process during 
which time Ran had hon- 
oured his father’s word. He 
returns wiser and bolder and 
more fit to be king than when 
he left. 

Ram’s path ls lit by oil 
lamps or divas (Diwali means 
a line of lamps) and the entire 
population celebrates his 
return with light and fire- 
works, signifying their com- 
ing out of the darkness and 
Into the light with the return 
or their king who has van- 
quished the farces of evil. , 

The lighting of lamps or 
candles still forms an impor- 
tant part of Diwali celebra- 
tions. Even tn Britain, we 
place them in temples and 
outside our homes; fireworks 
are then ignited as they were 
for the return of Ram. 

The centre of the celebra- 
tions however is the poojn 
(worship), when parents and 
older relatives are honoured 
and the story of Ram is used 


to reinforce the ideals of fam- 
ily unity, respect and honour- 
ing one’s parents. This is usu- 
ally fallowed by food, either at 
home or at the temple. 

On another level Diwali is 
also the end of the financial 
year when the ledgers ore 
closed and businessmen in 
particular celebrate the festi- 
val by worshipping Lakshmi, 
the goddess of wealth. This 
definitely appears to have 
caught on in some parts of 
Britain, hence the decora- 


tions and Indian sweets in ray 
bank. 

In our homes, at least one 
door is left open so that 
Lakshmi will enter and-bring 
financial luck to all the fam- 
ily. Many Indians also choose 
to gamble on Diwali as it is 
considered good luck to win 
money on foe night of 
Lakshmi. 

In India, Diwali also marks 
the end of foe monsoon and 
the beginning of winter and-is 
traditionally' the darkest 


night of the month. Bat for 
British-born Hindus, accus- 
tomed more to British driz- 
zles than Asiatic monsoons, 
celebrations have taken on a 
marked western flavour. My 
local pub was doing a roaring 
trade with samosas and In- 
dian sweets on offer, courtesy 
of the management and 
rounds of drinks were being 
guzzled by the Diwali 
revellers. 

Tickets for the Diwali rave, 
in a west London nightclub 


Letters 


Doonesbuty 


Tireless 

striver 
for unity 


Francis Cammaerts writes: 
Brian Wilson's obituary (Oc- 
tober 24) does splendid hom- 
age to John Pollock’s work 
with the Educational Insti- 
tute or Scotland and the Scot- 
tish TUC. His premature 
death, however, will be 
received with shock and sor- 
row by a much wider public. 

I met and worked with 
John in Djakarta. Berlin. 
Washington DC and many 
other places during the 1970s. 
As General Secretary of the 
EIS he played a leading role 
in the second half of foe cen- 
tury in the interests of teach- 
ers throughout the world. 

He wanted passionately to 
unify his profession both na- 
tionally and internationally. 

His keen mind and great 
charm made his participation 
in debate always helpful. An 
admirable chairman and 
committee man, he was also 
very effective in bringing 
together people of opposite 
views both professional and 
political. 

When a chairman or com- 
mittee member or consultant 
was needed John always 
received support from all 
quarters. He was not pushy, 
he did not need to be. 

Professional unity among 
teachers has been a difficult 
cause because history, salary 
structures, intellectual snob- 
bery have always created 
barriers which were difficult 
to remove, but John did not 
allow these to diminish his 
determination. His soft Ayr- 
shire accent and ready smile 
were effectively seductive. 

Even such formidable bar- 
riers as foe East/West divide 
and the struggle of new 
teachers' unions in the 
countries of foe emerging in- 
dependent world did not dis- 
may him. Working through 
his own union and the Brit- 
ish, European and world 
organisations, John ad- 
vanced steadily towards the 
achievements of his 
objectives. 

Many teachers like myself 
will feel that we have lost an 
outstanding stalwart whose 
judgment was unerring. We 
have lost an outstanding 
scholar and a wise friend. 


jut 


Janies White writes: In yov 
obituary (October 18) of 
Christopher Shaw it was 
stated that none of his musi- 
cal works had been pub- 
lished. In fact, his Christmas 
carol. No Room at foe Inn. 
based on traditional words, 
was published by Novell© & 
Company for is lOd in 1962. It 
was written, I believe, for the 
Choir of the Imperial College, 
London, and dedicated to the 
Choirs’ conductor. Eric 
Brown 

I doubt if it is still available 
from Novello but it may be 
available as a legitimate copy 
from another publisher. 


Death Notices 


FOX.W. Aton, Z7th October 18®. MJdwity 
bur pB&csJully cri 6, Gardd Eryrl, Dwynflyt 
ctx. Penmaenmawr. Gwynedd lormerty Ot 
HaBtokt Hurttontattra (farmer Lecturer of 


(ha Otfvorstly uf HerftardBtaral ued SB 
* GILLIAN. 


years. Daarly loved husband of 
much loved lalher of RACHEL ANGELA 
and SARA and a dear laihonn-law. 
OrendM and brother A service of Thataea- 
Ihrine for hta Ufa wifi be held to Si Jrfw'a 
AettaxBst Cnurai, Conwy on Thursday 2nd 
November 1995 to IC4£ a.m. to (lowed by 


0«ft Church (to Inauguram ar organ fund) 
may bo sent c/0 A C Lambert a. Son 


Funeral Directors. ®. Conwy Road, Llan- 
dudno junction. Gwynedd Tel: OU12 


9811 TO. 

Gsno-VECt. waido p&acBiutiy on 
Wadnegday. October 25th, 1995, In wa TSd; 
rear. Brava to me vary end. was much 
javad and wfjf always tie remambarad by 


his tamlhr and friends A Hunanwi Care- 
will be heM at J.H. Kenyon Umf»d. 


n»n» 1 

B3 Wostooume Grove W2 «UL on Monday. 
30th October at ! pm 

MILL. On toe 24to crt October 1995 c* Ctwe- 
ga MUnw. Cheshire. Brenda Manta/* 
OeinAyHead ol Bremhell High 6chod. 
IBM-1988 Daughter of the lata Douglas 
end Jessie Hill, loving and praetor* to IW 
many trrends. a sendee wW be haid to 
Brarnhail Parish Church on Tuesday 3« 
October at 1.15 pm fallowed by prlvtoo 
comnsnal hwead o< Rowers phase send 
B tost* remembrance to B eecnwood Gsm 

gar Care Centra, Crieltord Grew. Smefcnort 

SS id Lloyd fro>m 

8181 *86 3135 or 01K2S 872717. 


■I» announcement teJmhona 


had sold out weeks before and 
were changing hands on foe 
blackmarket for up to £50. 

Not a diva in sight but plenty 
of light provided of course, 
by state-of-the art lasers. Not 
quite what the traditionalists 
have in mind but while the 
mode of celebrating Diwali . 
may have changed among 
some of us. its essence has 
not. 


Vivek Chaudhary, a Hindu. 1$ a 
Guardian reporter. 
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Fat Cats beat Road Rats in 

- burn a hole in 

the bikers’ race for cover the bank balance 


Ian Wylie 

ERCHANT bank- 
ers and company 
accountants win 
be rubbing 
shoulders with Road Rats and 
Hell's Angels at the Interna- 
tional Motorcycle Show 
which opens at the NBC today. 
Motorcycling is experiencing 
something of a rebirth for 
commuting and leisure, but 
the cost of insurance is push- 
ing many younger bikers out 
of the saddle. 

After a decade of plummet- 
ing sales, bike dealers are en- 
joying a mini-boom but say 
today’s motorcycle buyer is 
just as likely to be a 50-year- 
old finance director as a teen- 
age tearaway. And the num- 
ber of women bikers is rising 
by more than 10 per cent a 
year, with groups such as the 
Femmes Fatales leading the 
way. 

Many of this new genera- 
tion of bikers are "born- 
again” motorcyclists who ex- 
changed two wheels for four 
because of family or work 
commitments, but now have 
the money and time to return 
to motorcycling as a weekend 
pursuit Rising bike prices are 
partly responsible for the de- 
cline in numbers of younger 
motorcyclists, but the cost of 
insurance has persuaded 
many that a small car is a 
cheaper option. 

After fee theft epidemic of 
the early 1990s when most in- 
surers fled fee motorcycle 
market and premiums soared, 
fee cost of motorcycle insur- 
ance is returning to more af- 
fordable levels. With profit 
margins being squeezed in the 
car insurance market some 
motor insurers are taking a 
second look at motorcycles 
and see fee older riders as po- 
tentially profitable. 

Changes to the way premi- 
ums are calculated have also 
wuriced in favour of the more 
mature rider. Traditional mo- 
torcycle policies rated bikes 
solely on their engine size, but 
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A rider takes it easy . . .Allison Armstrong ofthe Femmes Fatales is one ofthe growing number of women on motorbikes photograph: drew gardheb 


the avalanche of claims has 
forced bike insurers to take 
other factors into account 
when setting premiums, such 
as fee bike’s value and age as 
well as fee rider’s age and 
address. The new rating syy 
tern has enabled insurers to 
target better risks with 
cheaper premiums at the ex- 
pense of younger, less wealthy 
riders. In some instances, pre- 
miums for the same bike can 
be 10 times higher for young . 
riders than older motor- 
cyclists. 

Older riders could see pre- 
miums fell even further if the 
I country’s biggest bike in- 
; surer, Norwich Union, decides 


to circumvent brokers and 
sell cover direct The insurer 
is piloting a direct underwrit- 
ing operation in Bi rmingham, 
offering motorcycle as well as 
motor and household insur- 
ance over fee telephone. 

Jim Rogers, former Wall 
Street firnd manager, is fee 
current king of this new breed 
of born-again riders, and his 
account of how he completed a 
round-the-world trip at the age 
of 50 on a BMW R100RT is 
riding high on the list of best- 
sellers. 

According to Norwich 
Union, which insures two out 
I offeree bikes in fee UK.com- 
| prehensively insuring such a 


bike in the London suburbs 
would cast a 50-year-old £299. 
This would mare than triple 
for a 25-year-old rider, who 
would have to pay £9861 
The BMW Rl OORT currently 
retails at £8,000, but even fee 
cost of insuring smaller, 
cheaper bikes can be prohibi- 
tively expensive for younger 
riders. The reason, according 
to Norwich Union, is that 
gntaTTp r hikpj» gn faster t han 

big ones when it comes to . 
being stolen. The 10 most fre- 
quently stolen bikes are all 
L25cc or smaller. 

For every £1 collected in 
| premiums more than 66p is 
, paid out in theft claims for 


small bikes and the spiralling 
cost of small hike claims Is 
prompting insurers to encour- 
age greater use of motorcycle 
alarms and immob ilise rs. 
Only one in four owners of 
small bikes currently uses a 
security device. 

hi response. Norwich Union 
has extended the discount on 
offer to claim-free motorcy- 
clists. Four claim-free years 
quality for a maximum pre- 
mium discount of 30 per cent 
Security incentives include a 
10 per cent discount if an ac- 
ceptable immobiliser is fitted, 
and 5 per cent for a tagging 
device. Discounts of up to 15 
per cent are also available to 


owners of older motorcycles, 
and 5 per cent is knocked off 
fee premium if fee bike is . 
kept tna locked building 
overnight. 

Insurer Lombard General 
offers a 40 per cent discount 
for tour years' no-claims, and 
discounts for fi tting alarms 
and immobilisers of 10 per 
cent on comprehensive cover 
and 15 per cent on third-party 
policies. 

Devitt Insurance Services 
also rewards fbur years’ no- 
claims with a 40 per cent 
discount 

Money Quardbm is edited by 
Margaret Hughe* 
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a S THE firework season 
/ \ explodes over Britain 
/ Isafety experts have 
issued a warning against dan- 
gerous imports. Fire preven- 
tion officers nationwide have 
advised people to soak one 
particularly hazardous exam- 
ple. Chinese-made Red Lions, 
in water for 24 hours before 
handing them over to fee fire 
brigade. 

The Firework Makers’ 

Guild argues feat these poten- 
tially dangerous fireworks 
may be Just some of many. The 
Government relaxed import 
controls on fireworks in 1993, 
and firework makers overseas 
are finding it easier to sell to 
UK suppliers goods which are 
not made to British Standard. 
Since fee move, firework- 
related injuries have in- 
creased from 942 in 1993 to 
1.574 last year. 

People organising firework 
displays could end up badly 
out of pocket should ah accl- . 
dent occur. Last week a wom- 
an won compensation after 
she sued a host who poured 
methylated spirits on a lit bar- 
becue. The resulting fireball 
engulfed the guest, who 
received more than £500.000 in 
damages. 

Hosts are advised to take 
outsomefbrm of public liabil- 
ity insurance if they are wor- 
ried about their bonfire or 
fireworks. Even people orga- 
nising small celebrations 
could face a hefty bill if a stray 
rocket damages a neighbour's 
property. 

The increasing number of 
lawsuits involving injury 
claims suggests that fee Brit- 
ish are heading down a road 
familiar to Americans, who 
routinely regard injury as fee 
cue to sue for compensation. 
As more people become aware 
oftheir legal rights, events or- 
ganisers should protect them- 
selves with insurance. But 
many special-events insurers 
have stopped covering fire- 
work and bonfire parties be- 
cause of the potential dangers 
involved. An exception is 


Zurich Municipal Insurance, 
whose lowest premium of £50 
for non-commercial displays 
wife up to 250 spectators pro- 
vides, the organiser with pub- 
lic indemnity cover or up to 
£2 million. 

This apparently high level 
of protection is necessary be- 
cause it protects against 
multiple claims. The insurer 
pays out If a court rules that a 
claim has been made due to 
negligence on the part ofthe 
organiser. For example, if a 
Catherine wheel is not prop- 
erly secured and files off Into a 
pile of leaves causing a fire, 
fee organiser would be cov- 
ered up to fee agreed amount. 
Higher levels of cover can be 
arranged for higher premi- 
ums and larger numbers of 
spectators. 

Home owners may find they 
are already insured against 
accidental damage to property 
or Individuals under their ex- 
isting household policy, but it 
is important to read the fine 
print. 

Most home policies, for ex- 
ample, will not pay damages if 
one member ofthe household 
sues the other for compensa- 
tion after an injury, but some 
will cover accidental damage 
to the house and neighbour- 
ing properties. 

The coming of win ter brings 
risks other than firework acci- 
dents for home owners. As the 
days become shorter, thieves 
have more time in which to 
operate under cover of dark- 
ness. According to the Associ- 
ation of British Insurers, 
which has published a leaflet 
entitled But fee Burglar, 
some 27 per cent of burglaries 
happen between 6 pm and 
9 pm, while the most vulnera- 
ble hour of the day is between 
3 pm and 4 pm. 

Bonfire night is one of the 

pg ming swhwi cr iminals can 

assume that many people will 
be out A study from Eagle 
Star, which found the average 
number of burglaries on No- 
vembers to be the highest of 
fee year, should encourage 
people to be as careful about 
home security as they are 
about fireworks. 
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Isn't it time you looked a little further to get more? 
Place £104)00 or more in the Alliance & Leicester One-Year 
Investment Band and see fee value of taking some of your 
investments offshore: 
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From the interest rates shown above you can see feat fee h 

Alliance & Leicester's One-Year Investment Bond takes some 
beating. No exaggeration. * 
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Access to your money and a regular income 
You can choose to have fee gross interest paid monthly or 
annually so you can concentrate on capital growth or take a 
regular income. You also have access to 10% of your cleared 
balance by post fax or telegraphic transfer, during fee year 
without charge or penalty. 

The Alfiance & Leicester One-Year Investment Bond is 
available now for a limited time. Call us, send a fax or return 
fee coupon below for full details and an application form. 
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£1 20m cash call may go ahead next week • Prospectus expected to show brighter revenue outlook 

Investors back Cordiant 


Notebook 


Patrick Donovan 
and Dan Atkinson 


C ORDIANT. the for- 
mer Saatchi & 
Saatchi group, has 
secured the back- 
ing of its major in- 
vestors for its proposed 
£120 million cash -raising ex- 
ercise which is expected to be 
launched nest week. 

Advisers are finalising the 
terms of the deal, which was 
foreshadowed in yesterday’s 
Guardian. ' 

The rights- issue prospectus 
is expected to contain news 
that next year’s revenue pre- 
dictions could be significantly 
better than previously 
thought Since the announce- 
ment of its interim results the 
advertising agency has man- 


aged to win enough new busi- 
ness to offset ttre £40 million of 

accounts it lost after the de- 
parture of the company's 
founders, Charles and Mau- 
rice Saatchi- This is expected 

to boost revenues during 1996 
although the new accounts, 
which include Spillers and 
Bell Atlantic, have come too 
late to make any significant 
impact during the second half 
of the financial year. 

The company was forced to 
make public its plans after 
news of the intended rights 
issue wiped £15.4 million off 
the value of the company, 
with shares diving 7p to 84p. 

The foil means that the com- 
pany will have to brim further 
the discount at which it was 

intending to sell the rights . 
issue shares! Shares have 
tradedat a year’s highofl48p. 


In the debt markets. Cor- 
diant’s borrowings were trad- 
ing at 84p46p in the pound. 
Britain's best-known bond in- 
vestor. Gary Klesch of Klesch 
&Co, described the state of 
Cordiant ’s paper ta the open 
market as “impaired but not 
distressed". He added that the 
planned rights issue could be 
good news for Cordiant’s debt 

In a statement the company 
said that it had “noted recent 
press comment and the move- 
ment in its share price. In 
April, Cordiant extended its 
Knnking far ji i ting to January 
1997. The group is not in 
breach of any of its banking 
covenants. 

“As part of its normal finan- 
cial planning, Cordiant has de- 
veloped proposals for its fi- 
nancial requirements for the 
longer term. The company has 


Cordiant 

Share price, pence. 
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put such proposals to its 
hanks and is in the process of 
obtaining approval. The pro- 
posals include raising new 


equity from the company’s 

shareholders." 

Chief Executive Charlie 
Scott yesterday said that it 

was “always zny intention to 

make the company financially 
strong"- He added that foe 

right time to do that was “from 
a position of str eng t h ". 

Major shareholders had 
been “supportive" tfhis in- 
tentions. But Mr Scott said be 
was unahte te undte any com- 
ment about the size or timing 
of the proposed cash caEL 

Confirmation that Cordfont 
is going to the market to raise 
cash puts final manages- David 
Henroin a difficult position 
because he was responsible 
earlier this year for fixe board- 
room coop which resulted in 
the departure cf the Saatnhi 
brothers. They have now 
started a breakaway agency 


which is increasingly being 
seen as a potent threat to Cor- 
diant Mr Iferro, who is based 
in Chicago, was yesterday un- 
availahte for comment His 
company, Harris Associates, 
said nobody else was avail- 
able to discuss the firm’s atti- 
tude to a rights issue. 

Last week, Alastair Ross 
Goobey. chief e xe c uti v e of 
Hermes Pension Manage- 
ment, said the drop in Cor- 
dianfs share price was a sign 
afkmg-term damage to the 

“It didn’t take a genius to 
work out the company was 
worth a lot less with Maurice 
Saatchi out of it than in it. I 
think throwing Maurice out 
was to the detriment of the 
co mpa ny in the longterm, not 
just the short term,” Mr 
Goobey said. 


Growth 

spurt 

boosts 

Clinton 


Larry EKatt 
Economics Editor 


P RESIDENT BUI Clin- 
ton received a boost to 
his re-election pros- 
pects yesterday with the 
news that the American 
economy has emerged from 
the doldrums of earlier this 
year and started to power 
ahead again. 

With a year to go until the 
next presidential election, 
figures released yesterday 
showed growth running at 
an annual rate of 4.2 per 
cent in the third quarter, far 
higher than Wall Street had 
been expecting. 

The DS dollar surged on 
foreign exchanges as deal- 
ers ruled out the chances of 


m early cut in interest 
rates, but Mr Clinton said 
there was no case for rates 
to be pushed higher. 

"I don't believe the 
growth figure should raise 
interest rates because infla- 
tion is so low." Mr Clinton 
mid at a press briefing out- 
side the White House. 

“The inflation rate Is hov- 
ering around 2 per cent, 
rhat’s the extraordinary 
thing about this, that the 
combined rates of unem- 
ployment and inflation are 
at a 25-year low. The danger 
in the economy is not 
inflation." 

Mr Clinton added: “The 
growth figures clearly show 
the economy of the United 
States is moving, that we’re 
on the right track.’ 
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Growth in the third quar- 
t since 


ter was the strongest 

the final three months of 
1994 and was more than 
three times as feet as the 
annualised 1.3 percent in 
the second quarter of 1995. 

The commerce depart- 
ment said key reasons for 
the jump in growth, 
following a sluggish second 
quarter, included steady 
production for Inventories, 
a booming bousing market, 
strong overseas sales anda 
revival in government 
spending. 

Mr Clinton used the 
strong growth figure to reit- 
erate bis arguments against 
Republican efforts to pass a 
balanced budget plan that 
would mean cuts in social 
spending to far below what 
the President thinks arejus- 
tifled. 

He said: "We’re moving in 
the right direction . - .Why 
would we reverse courser* 

On the foreign exchanges 
the dollar pushed above the 
crucial 1.40 level against a 
German mark already 
weakened by the recovery 

in the French franc and 
Italian lira, and was 
trading at just under 102 

Japanese yen. 


British Gas complaints 
imperil Charter Mark 


Chris Barrie and 
Nicholas Bannister 


RTJTSHG^Swason 
.course to Be stripped of 
_ 'its Charter Mark yes- 
terday, when it emerged that 
complaints about its standard 
of customer service had 
reached record levels. 

With the Government due 
to begin deliberations shortly 
on whether to humiliate the 
group publicly by removing 
the Charter Mark, complaints 
are set to outstrip by far the 
levels of previous years. 

Worse, British Gas appears 
to be losing the battle to 
restore consumer confidence 
by an ever- widening margin. 
Last month’sfigures from the 
Gas Consumers Council show 

that complaints are increas- 
ing at a fester rate than before, 
having shown signs of abating 
through the summer. 

Last month the Gas Con- 
sumers Council received 2,916 
"category A” complaints — 
those where the consumer 
contacted the GCC only after 
felling to win satisfaction 
from the company — which 


represents an increase of 
98 percent on September last 
year, lifting the tally for the 
year to date to 25,524- This 
nine-month score surpasses 
the annual totals for every 
year since 1988. 

lanPowe, GCC director, 
said the September figures 
meant British Gas was un- 
likely to restore consumer 
confidence to ‘previous levels 
of excellence” before the Char- 
ter Mark review. 

Nigel Griffiths, Labour’s 
consumer affairs spokesman, 
said British Gas should be 
forced to publish a programme 
to reverse cuts in services, 
and added: “Ministers seem 
unconcerned and unwilling to 

The Government put Brit- 
ish Gas on probation last 
April, warning that the Char- 
ter Mark — the official com- 
mendation awarded to compa- 
nies for high standards— 
could be removed at the end of 
the year unless improvements 
were made. 

At file time the company an- 
nounced a series of measures 
flpst gppd to restore customer 
services, and the executive di- 


rector responsible for the div- 
isions dealing with the public, 
Norman Blacker, said the 
company took complaints 
very seriously. It was an- 
nounced this month that Mr 
Blacker would retire early . 

• Water companies should no 
longer be exempt from paying 
compensation to customers 
for interruptions of supply 
during drought and extreme 
weather conditions, Jim Gard- 
ner, chairman of the Ofwat 
National Consumer Council, 
said yesterday. Companies 
which blamed water restric- 
tions on the drought or their 
customers “should m ana g e 
their business better and start 
behaving In a more commer- 
cial way". He added that cus- 
tomers hit by rota cuts or 
forced to use standpipes 
should be compensated auto- 
matically at about £10 a day, 
up to the value of their annual 
water bilL 

Hie Water Services Associ- 
ation. representing the 10 pri- 
vatised water companies, said 
file issue of compensation 
would be examined by the 
government inquiry into this 
summer’s water shortages. 


Moores to vote on 
Littlewoods future 


Patrick Donovan 
CHy Editor 


T HE VASTLY wealthy 
Moores dan is to be 
given file chance to 
vote on the fkrtnre of its fina- 
lly-owned Littlewoods 
chain at an extraordinary 
general meeting. 

The meeting has been con- 
veued in response to the 
threat of a £1.2 billion take- 
over bid being drawn up by 
a group of City investors. 

The 33 family members 
will receive a letter today 

spelling out the options and 
Inviting them to attend 
-what must be Britain's 
most exclusive sharehold- 
ers’ meeting. 

If shareholders decide to 
sell the pools-to-retail em- 
pire, however, it is thought 

they are likely to put the 
company on the open mar- 
ket or consider a stock mar- 
ket flotation. 

The com pany dropped a 
hint that the family remains 
Opposed to being taken over 
by the consortium led by 
Barry Dale, its former chief 


executive who quit in reput- 
edly acrimonious circum- 
stances this year. 

Although Littlewoods in- 
sists it has not been pre- 
sented with a formal bid, it 
appears to be makinga con- 
certed attempt to get its 
message across to the wider 
public. Previously, the com- 
pany was renowned for 
being tight-Upped. 

Tfce family has already 
briefed advisera to consider 
options on how to develop 
the company . Proposals 
being worked on include 
selling parte of the com- 
pany , to improving liquid- 
ity for family shareholders. 

Part of the apparent rift 
within the Moores family 
stems from the desire of the 
younger family members to 
realise the value of their 
shares on the open market. 
They OTrrently receive a 
relatively modest dividend. 

Meanwhile, Mr Dale’s 
merchant bank. Daw-nay 
Day, was continuing work 
yesterday on assembling a 
formal bid expected to 
value the company at 
around £1.2 billion. 


Many reputations hinge on Guinness verdict 


Anti-fraud regulators have as much at stake 
as Ernest Saunders and his co-defendants 
as appeal closes, writes DAN ATKINSON 



T HREE of Britain’s most 
senior judges may well 
need a breather this 
weekend before ta ck l in g one 
of the most divisive and sensi- 
tive criminal appeals of recent 
limes —that of the socalled 
Guinness i convicts. The hear- 
ing finished on Thursday . 
with judgment expected to be 
given much later. 

For former Guinness chair- 
man Ernest Saunders and 
three co-defendants, the case 
is their last chance to clear 
their names in a British court, 
although European human 
rights judges may eventually 
rule in their favour. 


And for the Serious Fraud 
Office and the Department of 
Ttade and Industry’s compa- 
nies investigation division, 
the stakes are as high, if not 
higher. When Saunders, along 
with broker Anthony Parries, 
financier Jack Lyons and 
tycoon Gerald Reason were 
convicted In 1990 over an ille- 
gal operation to support the 
price of Guinness’s shares, it 
seemed the first of a series of 
triumphant fraud trials. 

Five years later, it is the 
sole high-profile success of the 
anti-fraud authorities. To lose 
it would be a disaster. 

For Saunders and his c&de- 


fendants. the appeal court has 

heard a shocking expose of an 
effective "conspiracy to con- 
vict", in which figures includ- 
ing Michael Howard (now 
Home Sec re tan') and Barbara 
Mills (now Director of Public 
Prosecutions) are claimed to 
have plotted to circumvent a 
suspect's right to silence by 
misusing DTI Inspectors (who 
have the power to demand 
answers) when they had a 
duty to rail in the police (who 
would have cautioned 
Saunders et al). 

The inspectors arrived on 
December 1. 1986 to investi- 
gate a possible share-rigging 
operation during the Guin- 
ness bid for drinks group Dis- 
tillers. Saunders was con- 
victed in 1990 of helping to 
organise such an operation 
and Ronson. Parries and 
Lyons of participating in it 


Appellants’ evidence 
showed that on January 12, 
1987. the inspectors informed 
the DTI that they had “the first 
concrete evidence of very sub- 
stantial potential criminal 
transactions”. 

The evidence was that this 
was discussed with Michael 
Howard, who was then corpo- 
rate affairs minister. DPP offi- 
cial John Wood agreed with 
Dn solicitor Jonathan Rick- 
ford that “the inspectors were 
more likely than anyone else 
effectively to get to the bottom 
of the matter. ..” 

On February 15, Mr Howard 
wrote to the Home Secretary 
Douglas Hurd stating: “The 
question of when to bring in 
the police [is a] very sensitive 
one . . . too-early police in- 
volvement could make it more 
difficult for the inspectors — 
who have stronger powers 


than the police — to get at the 
feds . . .these are not matters 
which should be aired In 
public,” 

On March 6, Mr Bickford 
wrote to Sarah Brawn, head of 
companies division atthe 
DTt "... the inspectors are 
now much more optimistic 
about breaking Saunders com- 
pletely ... In [one erf foe in- 
spector’s] words “he Is begin- 
ning to come apartat the 
seams’. This development con- 
firms the wisdom of leaving 
foe inspectors to get on with it 
rather than putting In the 
police." 

The defence claimed: “The 
prosecution built its case sir 
tkeiy on file inspectors’ in- 
quisitorial powers and the 
rights accorded to all suspects 
. . . were side-stepped because 
the police and foe codes by 
which they work were dellber- 


An extra terrestrial 
that may not pay 



Alex Brummer 


L ORD Hollick may be a 
critic of the Government 
in fbe Lords, but he cer- 
tainly cannot complain that 

his MAI media and money - 
broking group has suffered as 
a result. Indeed, following its 
tr iump h along with Pearson 
and Greg Dyke in the bid for 
Channel 5. the last of the ter- 
restrial opportunitie s. M AT 
emerges as a winner from the 
deregulation ctfthe TV fran- 
chise market 
Having gained a foothold 
thanks to its 61 per cent stake 
in Meridian, it has been able 
to top up Us regional network 
through Anglia and now has 
Channel 5 to add to its trophy 

box. 

The success of Channel 5 
Broadcasting will be all the 
sweeter in that it is seen as a 
come-from-behind bid. with 


ateiy excluded from the pic- 
ture." 

To the Crown, this was non- 
sense “There is no legal prin- 
ciple . . . which places any 
duty on the DPP or any other 
government department to in- 
stitute a police investigation 
as soon as there Is any ground 

to believe thata criminal of- 
ftake has been committed.” 

The defence claimed further 
evidence of a determination to 
convict rests in the Crown's 
failure to disclose the feet that 
a confidential City qourt had, 
before the Guinness tr ial, 
cleared a broking film TWH of 
conduct warrantin g expulsion 
from the City in relation to 

share-support operations. 

But the Crown replied it had 
no ob li gatio n to disclose; the 
material had no bearing on 
the charges and the surround- 
ing circumstances. 


the larger offer from a Cana- 
dian-led consortium left in the 


dust There has been a view 
that even at £22 million — the 
price paid for cpntrol of Chan- 
nel 5 — it will be difficult to 
operate profitably. Terrestrial 
TV has been seen in some 
quarters as doomed with the 
advance of cable and satellite 
services, the emergence of dkg- 
ital television and the need to 
retune the video receivers in 
some 4 million OK homes. 

However, across the Atlan- 
tic the media world has redis- 
covered the old-fashioned vir- 
tues of terrestrial/network 
television with the result that 
the older networks have been 
enthusiastically bought by 
multi-media giants. 

As matters stand, MAI has 
set aside £100 million to spend 
on Channel 5 infrastructure, 
which leaves it with £100 mil- 
lion to invest in its other 
media interests, perhaps by 
tidying up its stake in Merid- 
ianuAnd with all this financial 
and management focus on its 
highly valued media activi- 
ties, it makes less and less 
sense for MAI to remain a 
player in money-broking. 


Radio power 


I N A less glamorous comer 
of the media market the 
Government’s decision to 
put new rural radio licences 
up for sale will give the super- 
highway advocates a chance 
to pat their money where 
their mouth is. Telecommuni- 
cations companies have 
claimed that people living in 
remote areas are uneconomic 
customers, not least because 
of file high cost of providing 
telephone lines. 

Yet the same companies, 
wearing a different hat, 
espouse the concept of 
national Information super- 
highways which will allow 
people to work no matter 
where they live. 

The new radio licences an- 
nounced this week by science 
and technology minister Ian 
Taylor cover some frequen- 
cies ideal for voice and others 
capable cthandlinga whole 
range of telephone services 
ideal for smaller businesses. 

Radio and its related ser- 
vices are a fast-growing secy 
tor, accounting for about 
£10 billion a year — 1.5 per 
cent of GDP — accordingto 
new figures from foe Radio- 
communications Agency and 
OfteL Many telecom experts 
believe that wireles links 
will eventually replace copper 


telephone* wires into homes 
and offices, breaking British 
Telecom s near monopoly of 
file local loop, lonica. the Cam- 
bridge-based company 
specialising to wireless links, 
is soon expected to announce 
details of its planned residen- 
tial service. 

The new radio licences pro- 
vide an ideal chance for tele- 
com companies to prove their 
comm itment to empowering 
those parts- of the economy cut 
off from the superhighway. 


Growth brake 


O NE of the central tenets 
of free-market thinking 
has always been that in- 
equalities drive the si-stem. 
The desire to get ahead is 
what motivates people and 
organisations. This is why the 
Conservatives were unapolo- 

getic in the 1980s about the 
growing rift between rich and 
poor. Don’t worry, they said, 
it’s good for the economy and 
so ultimately good for all of ux 
But as yesterday’s report 
from that bastion of market 
thinking, the Organisation for 
Co-operation and Develop- 
ment. shows, the trade-off be- 
tween the level and distribu- 
tion of income is not that 
simple. The countries with the 
fastest-growing inequality, 
like the UK and the DS. don't 
have font much to show for it 
Japan is an egalitarian haven 
by comparison, and our Euro- 
pean trading partners seem to 
be getting by without driving 
a wedge through the middle of 
society. 

Even the OECD, in its 
report on Britain last August, 
admitted that the increase in 
poverty was hampering edu- 
cational standards and, thus, 
competitiveness. Other costs 
of inequality — in welfare 
payments, spending on poor 
health and crime — divert 
resources from much-needed 
investment. 

Some differences in income 
are necessary in a modern 
economy. But the penny may 
be beginning to drop, in Paris 
as well as in Downing Street 
that at some point inequality 
becomes a brake on growth, 
rather than a spur to it 


Amman luxury 


T HE case for yet another 
regional development in- 
stitution, to serve the 
needs of the Middle East has 
everything to do with politics 
and nothing to do with eco- 
nomics and finance. 

It is possible to make the 
case that the bitter divisions 
in the region mean that it 
needs institutions which tran- 
scend the diplomatic divides. 
However, it can also be argued 
that the small bank to be ap- 
proved in Amman this week- 
end, with a paid-up capital of 
just $5 billion, will have a lim- 
ited role in mobilising cash 
resources in the region and 
will create a new bureaucracy 
on top of others. 

The strongest argument 
against the bank is that the 
task it is meant to perform Is 
already being carried out The 
Woijd Bank has opened a 
special Middle East window 
which, with the help of do- 
nors. is meant to channel 
S3 billion to foe new Palestin- 
ian state. The International Fi- 
nance Corporation, which has 
huge infrastructure experi- 
. ence, is increasingly involved. 

The EU is directly involved 
through the European Invest- 
ment Bank and there are some 
substantial Arab funds for de- 
velopment The case fta: mare 
co-ordination is certainly 
there, but none of this 
requires another marble- 
hailed institution with luxury 
offices for executive directors 
from around the world. 


Barclays ‘took harsh line on 
loans after tycoon’s death’ 


Maxwell trial 


Ian King 


RfEVIN Maxwell yesterday 
Waccused Barclays Bank of 
“commercial blackmail” for 
the way it demanded money 
following his lather Robert’s 
mysterious death at sea. 

Mr Maxwell said Barclays 
had threatened to “destroy” 
standstill proposals, designed 
to give the family business em- 
pire breathing space, unless it 
was given a share of cash held 
by Maxwell Communication 
Corporation f MCC) at 
Nat West Bank. 

During his tenth day in the 
witness box at the Old Bailey. 
Mr Maxwell also described 
how, a week after his lather's 
death, he met the then deputy 
governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land Eddie George, to reas- 
sure him about the state of foe 
Maxwell empire. 

Recalling how Barclays had 
lent the Maxwell empire almost 
£500 million at tts peak. Mr 
Maxwell said the relationship 
with the bank began in 1982, 
following his father's friend- 
ship with former Barclays 
chairman Sir John Quinton. 


Between 1986 and 1988, Bar- 
clays was about the third most 
exposed bank among lenders 
to the Maxwell empire. 

But Mr Maxwell said the 
relationship soured after Rob- 
ert Maxwell's death, when 
Barclays — which had tried to 
promote the idea of an -all- 
bank standstill” — demanded 
a share of money raised from 
the sale of Macmillan subsid- 
iary Que, most of which had 
gone to repay an overdraft 
with NntWest. 

“Their attitude was that 
they were going to be damned 
if all of the money went to 
Nat West and none to them," 
he said. "It was exceptionally 
tough. It was threatening. 11 
was commercial blackmail." 

Later, Mr Maxwell de- 
scribed going with John Mel 
boum. a NatWest, executive 
to meet Mr George. “They 
thought It was responsible of 
us to come andhave wanted to 
deal with them directly.”Mr 
Maxwell said. 

Kevin Maxwell denies two 
charges of conspiring to de- 
fraud pension foods. His 
brother tan. and former Max- 
well financial adviser Laity 
Trachtenberg, deuyone simi- 
lar charge. The case continues 
on Monday. 
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EUROPEAN BUSINESS 


Disarmament process now the only hope for nuclear power project conceived to foster German self-sufficiency 

Siemens plant a billion-mark mausoleum 
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Mark Milner 

European Business Editor 


D OCTOR Rainer 
Jend shakes his 
bea&sadly.“irsa 
museum,” he says, 
of Siemens’ 

DMl billion <£450 million) nu- 
clear fUel plant at Hanaain 
the state erf Hesse. Mausoleum 
might be a better description. 

Conceived as a key compo- 
nent in German self-suffi- 
ciency in the civil use of nu- 
clear power in the 1980s. the 
plant's last remaining hope of 
escaping the scrap heap lies 
with the disarmament process 
and the politicians in Bonn, 
Moscow and Washington. 


When the project to build the 
new plant— on a site which 
already housed uranium and 
a small mixed oxide (MOX) fa- 
cilities — was first mooted. 
Hesse was run by the Chris' 
tian Democrats, which sup- 
ported the civil use of nuclear 
power. 

Germany's atomic law in- 
sisted that all fuel from the 
country’s nuclear reactors 
had to be reprocessed, which, 
meant it had to he sent abroad. 

, As MOX technology offered 
the capability of using repro- 
cessed plutonium with ura- 
nium to form a “new” fliel, its 
120 tonnes a year capacity 
would have meant the end of 
German dependence on Brit- 
ish and French reprocessing 


capacity. Since then, both the 
economic and political back- 
grounds have changed. In 
1991, shortly after Siemens 
received the last licence it 
needed for Hanau, the Chris- 
tian Democrats lost power in 

Hesse toa coalition of Social 
Democrats and Greens, with 
the Greens taking over the 
state’s energy ministry. 

If Siemens expected trouble 
with the anti-nuclear Greens, 
it was not disappointed. Dr 
Carl- Alexander Duckwrtz, Sie- 
mens’ deputy director of 
special nuclear fuel projects, 
argues that while the state of 
Hesse always stayed within 
the letter of the law, it set out 

tn make IWp riTfriir nlf fnr tlio 

company, querying details. 


ask tog for ever more informa- 
tion —all of which added to 
the costs of the project 
Rainer Baake. the No 2 in 
Hesse's energy minis try, dis- 
agrees. Safely, not politics, 
was the drivtog force behind 
the state’s actions. “Our insis- 


nium unit blaming the terms 
imposed by the state govern- 
ment Even, the economic 

backdrop was turning a gains t 

Hanau, after legislation 
which allowed Germany’s nu- 
clear power generators to 
store, rather than reprocess. 


ers and armed security men. 
and stuffed from floor to roof 
with gleaming new machin- 
ery — was within a whisker of 
completion, the project was 
cancelled. 

But Hanau’s story does not 
finish there. The end of the 


While the state of Hesse always stayed within the letter of the 
law, it set out to make life more difficult for the company 


tenceon safety standards was 
misinterpreted,” he said. 

Nor was the new plant the 
only problem. In 1991 the old 
MOX plant was shutdown. At 
the end of last year, Siemens 
said it was closing the ura- 


spent fueL By the summer Sie- 
mens and the utilities which 
were its partners tn the new 
MOX plant had had enough. 

Though the massive con- 
crete structure — still guarded 
by barbed wire, crash barri- 


cold war and the START dis- 
armament treaties meant that 
the super powers had large 
quantities of weapons- grade 
plutonium needing to be dis- 
posed at Estimates put the 
Russian surplus at more than 


100 tonnes. Enter the so-called 
Hanau option as an alterna- 
tive disposal method to mix- 
ing plutonium with radio 
active waste and then either 
storing itat a great depth or 
vitrification, wrapping it in 
glass. 

Research has shown that 
weapons- grade plutonium can 
be used to the MOX process. 
High-level talks between Bonn 
and Moscow have been held 
over the possibility of using 
Hanau's MOX technology — 
either in situ or to Russia — to 
reprocess Russia’s wea pons- 
grade plutonium. 

The US may be reluctant to 
see the MOX technology trans- 
ferred to Russia, “It is likely it 
would trigger a civilian nu- 


clear fuel cycle, which would 
result in even more produc- 
tion of separated plutonium.” 
one expert said recently. 

But the Russians see the 
plutonium as a valuahte 
resource and are thought to be 
very reluctant to see it pass 

out of Russian control. Nor 

would the state of Hesse, 
under its current regime, be 
very keen to sec the plutonium 
heading Hanau’s way either. 

While the statesmen and 
diplomats deliberate, and S le- 
mens foots the bill for keeping 
the technology intact. Dr Jend 
—officially the head erf the 
company's press office at 
Hanau — will continue in his 
unofficial job as curator of his 
massive industrial museum. 
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Monetary chief warns on failure 
to meet targets. David Gow, and 
Adela Gooch in Madrid, report 

Europe ‘on fair 
track for EMU’ 
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T he president of the 
European Monetary' In- 
stitute, Alexandre Larn- 
falusey, yesterday pricked 
Germany's complacency 
about fulfilling — alone with 
gallant little Luxembourg — 
the Maastricht criteria for set- 
ting up the single European 
currency on January 1, 1999. 

In an otherwise upbeat as- 
sessment of prospects for EMU 
delivered at a symposium in 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen, 
Germany, the Baron — whose 
institute is the precursor of 
the proposed European cen- 1 
tral bank — gave warning that 
“even Germany runs the risk 
of no longer being able tomeet 
the total debt criterion of 60 
per cent (of GDP)’’. . 

His comments, reinforcing 
his message earlier this week 
of the need for the 15 EU mem- 
bers to carry on slashing 
spending and cutting budget 
deficits, prompted an immedi- 
ate riposte from Theo Waigei, 
Germany’s often immodest fi- 
nance minister —a native of 
Bavaria where the proposed 
Eurocurrency is often de- 
rided as “Esperanto-money”. 

Germany, he declared in 
Bonn, would meet the Maas- 
tricht deficit and debt require- 
ments both this year and next 
with the budget shortfall ZB 
per cent in 1995 and 2.6 per 
cent in 1996 — or under the 
stipulated 3 per cent Total 
state debt would, despite the 
net annual DM200 billion 
(291 billion) transfer to east- 
ern Germany, be 59 per cent 
this year and between 59 and 
595 per cent nest Phewt 
Lanital ussy's overriding 
message to bankers and Indus- 
trialists yesterday was about 
the welcome spread of new ad- 
herents — including Greece, 
Portugal and the United King- 
dom — to Hans Tietmeyer’s 
anti-inflation rectitude. He 
stressed the benefits of mone- 
tary union. 

It was a message that was 
well received to Paris, Ma- 




drfd. Rome and, probably-, 

Dorneywood (Ken Clarke’s 
official residence). President 
Chirac’s televised interview 
on Thursday night — a Dama- 
scene conversion to the path erf 
fiscalproblty — boosted the 
French currency. 

La priortie desprioritis, he 
told delighted markets, was 
cuts to government borrow- 
ing to ensure French partici- 
pation in the stogie currency. 

A Similar tnr»p Pmanatprt 

! from the Italian and Spanish 
capitals, with Lamberto Dini, 
i the Italian premier, forcing 
! his country towards the Maas- 
tricht criteria. 

Felipe Gonzalez's govern- 
ment suffered a humiliating 
defeat earlier in the week 

when Parliament threw out its Charged with foul play . . .politician Bernard Tapie (left) and former soccer coach Jean-Pierre Bernes at court this week. 

1996 budget proposals. 

It was the first time a vote 
had gone against the socialists 

SsEjSs? Scottish farmers plough fresh furrow to Poland’s future 

Spanish history tbatparlia- * ^ 

ment refused to pass a budget . .2 - ... 

The defeat, of a draft budget MaWlfiW Rrmyiltulri FOnrirfe Mr Laird views the changes Poland. With finance charges 
aimed at reducing the deficit niuujiwww ic|iwi 19 with a confident manner but on the largB capital invest- 

in line with Maastricht did frAm Li«AMf A All offrirtc f A admits there is a long haul ment required to modernise 

little to help Spain's already ■■wail kiacwv vli vlivi M IV ahead. He is among a small but the farm, the competitive edge 

scant chances of joining Euro- gjyA UPfflprtPfl |anfl nPW lifn growing number of West here shrinks to 40 per cent 

pean economic and monetary Bi ^gf iciirw iiwv* European businessmen estate Last year, the brothers — 

union in 1999. lishing agricultural produc- backed by British Investors — 

The government argues |UST south of the Polish em technology and manage- tion to Poland, where land and leased, with an option to buy. 

that spending can stm be cut, JpartofGdansk,afew mant know-how was essential production costs are low and 550 hectares (1,380 acres) of 

and on Thursday the Cabinet miles from tha spot where for this fertile but neglected demand from local food pro- land from the state agency 

began drawing up spending the first salvoes of the second soil to yield rich harvests. cessors is increasing. that took over Poland’s debt- 

cuts to balance the cost of ad- world war were fired. Mark At the Laird Farm, the leg- “Properl y values and wages ridden collective terms, 

justing Inflation-linked pen- Laird manoeuvred his Jeep acy of decades of neglect by here are about one-sixth of the They then approached a 

sions and civil service sala- through the muddy lanes of a communist managers and de- rates to the UK.” said Mr number of large food-proces- 

ries for 1996. felled collective farm now moralised workers contrasts Laird, who manages day-to- sors and offered to supply the 

As Lamfalussy said yester- called Laird Brothers Ltd. starkly with recent Ionova- day affairs In Lisewo while factories. In Poland, where 

day. there's a long way to go Stopping to survey a weed- tions: a dilapidated Polish bis older brother, Simon, runs there are few reliable suppli- s 

before EMU is home and dry. infested field, the agro-busi- tractor rusts to the shadow of the family farm to Scotland. ers, the brothers’ established f 

and public opinion remains nessman from Angus to Scot- spotless British-made machto- But he adds that agro-cbemi- track record to Scotland t 

hostile, but “The precondi- land frowned as he explained ery. A towering new edifice cals and energy prices are proved an asset Contracts 

tions tor creating a stable how the introduction of mod- dwarfs decrepit warehouses. only marginally cheaper in were secured with Pepsico to \ 

(Eurojcurrency are, for me, ' v 

given. Member states them- 
selves have an interest in 

Beetle mania enjoys comeback in German supermarkets 

for this have been made. So j" 

let's be more confident about ic- i .rUm wm wirfnr r ~~ ] tants more accustomed to an- | duction Was transferred to | tend the offer to November I 

the way things are going.”. wunwa— swering questions about Mexico and Brazil years ago. 23," said Wolfram Schmuck, 
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Tapie 

awaits 

bribe 

verdict 


m FRENCH Appeal 
Court's verdict on 
^^match-rigging 

charges against Bernard Ta- 
pie, businessman, MPand 
former Socialist Cabinet 
minister, and former soccer 
coach Jean-Pierre Bernes, 
will be given on 28 Novem- 
ber. Their trial ended on 
Thursday at Douai, north- 
ern France. 

Tapie and Bernes were 
respectively owner and 
coach of Olympic Marseille 
when players at a rival club 
were allegedly bribed to 
throw a match in 1993. Ta- 
pie last week admitted 
meeting the Valenciennes 
coach before the match, 
photograph: thomab coex after previously denying )L 


Oil 


Matthew Brzezinski reports 
from Lisewo on efforts to 
give neglected land new life 


J UST south of the Polish 
part of Gdansk a few 
miles from the spot where 
the first salvoes of the second 
world war were fired. Mark 
Laird manoeuvred his Jeep 
through the muddy lanes erfa 
felled collective farm now 
called Laird Brothers Ltd. 

Stopping to survey a weed- 
infested field, the agro-busi- 
nessman from Angus to Scot : 
land frowned as he explained 
how the introduction of mod- 


em technology and manage- 
ment know-how was essential 
for this fertile but neglected 
soil to yield rich harvests. 

At the Laird Farm, the leg- 
acy of decades of neglect by 
common fa t manager * and de- 
moralised workers contrasts 
starkly with recent innova- 
tions: a dilapidated Polish 
tractor rusts to the shadow of 
spotless British-made machin- 
ery. A towering new edifice 
dwarfs decrepit warehouses. 


Mr Laird views the changes 
with a confident manner but 
admits there is a long haul 
ahead. He is among a small but 
growing number of West 

European businessmen estab- 
lishing agricultural produc- j 

tion in Poland, where land and 
production costs are low and i 
demand from local food pro- j 

cessors is increasing. 

“Property values and wages 
here are about one-sixth of the 
rates to the UK,” said Mr 
Laird, who manages day-to- 
day affairs to Lisewo whllq 
his older brother, Simon, runs 
the family farm to Scotland. 

But he adds that agrochemi- 
cals and energy prices sre 
only marginally cheaper in 


Poland. With finance charges 
on the largB capital invest- 
ment required to modernise 
the farm, the competitive edge 
here shrinks to 40 per cent 

Last year, the brothers — 
backed by British investors — 
leased, with an option to buy, 
550 hectares (1,380 acres) of 
land from the state agency 
that took over Poland’s debt- 
ridden collective firms. 

They then approached a 
number of large food-proces- 
sors and offered to supply the 
factories. In Poland, where 
there are few reliable suppli- 
ers, the brothers’ established 
track record to Scotland 
proved an asset Contracts 
were secured with Pepsico to 


deliver potatoes for its Polish 
salty snacks division and with 
a mill, partly owned by Brit- 
ish Sugar, for sugar beet 
The brothers have spent 
£300,000 replacing with equip- 
ment imported from Britain 
most of the antiquated ma- 
chinery they inherited. 

The inherited workforce 
was also trimmed from more 
than 100 to 34 fall-time 
labourers, and retrained. 

While Mr Laird says labour 
productivity has yet to reach 
western standards, it Is ; 

steadily rising. “Workers are 1 

finally showing signs of inffia- 1 
five," he said. i 

A sign of confidence in the 1 

venture is that Pepsico has in- I 
vested in file farm’s computer- I 


j operated 8,000-ton potato stor- 
age facility. This summer the 
Lairds also became the first 
British farmers to own land to 
Poland, when they bought a 
neighbouring 500-hectare plot 
in a joint venture with Poles. 

Hie expansion could lead to 
significant capital gains If 
Poland joins the European 
Union. “Remember, we’re 
next door to Germany, so Lind 
values should appreciate," 
said Mr Laird. 

But for now the brothers are 
concentrating on their first 
harvest “It’s not bad. consid- 
ering it's our first year," said 
Mr Laird, whose wait-and-see 
attitude underscores the risky 
nature of terming in the for- 
mer eastern bloc. 


Beetle mania enjoys comeback in German supermarkets 


UK firms join 
power struggle 


. [ opportunity for us to get a sig- 

uigti ootttf nfficant slice of generation in 

m Buiiapest • a country which I believe is 

becoming more stable and 

U K ENERGY companies, more advanced." 

already gripped by take- PowerGen purchased a 

over fever, are now power station in Budapest ear- 

muscling tn on eastern tier this year and now intends 

Europe’s first boutof privati- to bid for at least two crfHunga- 

sation in this key sector — the ry*s seven other generation 
great Hungarian sell-off. companies. 

Fourteen electricity compa- British Gas is also well post- 

nies and six regional gas dis- tioned to win tenders for the 

tri button companies — regional gas distributors. It 

roughly a third oftheconn- has been putting effort Into 

try’s energy generation and Hungary since 1992, offering 

distribution capacity— arson training and expertise, 
the block. “We see it as a first major 

National Grid, Nuclear step," says John Stavere, Brit- 

Electric, PowerGen, National ish Gas development manager 
Power, Midland Electricity for Hungary. "Compared to 

and Southern Electric are western Europe, there is more 

among 36 companies who opportunity to bring to added 

have forked out up to $25,000 value via computerisation 

(£16,000) on tender documents and modem marketing 
for the electricity companies, techniques." 

For British energy compa- The seQ-off timetable is, 

nies which have already made however, overly optimistic, 
overseas investments, Hunga- Bids for both gas and electric- 
ry offers a developed infra- ity companies are due before 

structure and a level of con- the end of November and the 

sumption close to western government hopes to sign sev- 

European levels. That guaran- eral deals before the end of the 
tees a return on investment year, 
within the next decade. It is harsh necessity that is 

“It's not easy to get part of causing the hurry. There is 

the generation market to do- pressure from the IMF to 

veloped industries,” says reduce its budget deficit. Pri- 

Andrew Fawcett, director of vatisation revenues are sup- 

bustoess development in posed to provide a deficit ping 

Europe for PowerGen Interna- this year to the tune Of 
tionaL "Hungary presents an £730 million. 

TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 
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Katerina von WakfersM 
fat Bonn 

A RARE delight— in the 
form of 300 Volkswagen 
Beetles — was to be found this 
week in German super- 
markets, normally dispiriting 
places where surly starFserve 
overpriced, old-fashioned 
goods. 

The brand-new, snub-nosed 
Beetles, hot off a production 
line in Mexico, were sold at 
knockdown prices, in an ad- 
vertising coup by Rewe. Ger- 
many's biggest food retailer. 

A hotline was serf up tn Ber- 
lin and supermarket assis- 


tants more accustomed to an- 
swering questions about 
brands of sausage suddenly 
found themselves besieged by 
customers asking about en- 
gine power and types of petrol. 

The cars, a snip at a mere 
DM16,666 (£7,575) compared 
with dealers' prices of 

DM19,000, were snapped up 
within days and left car-mad 
Germans who missed the bar- 
gain clamouring for more. 

The Beetle was a symbol of 

the post-war economic mir- 
acle which transformed Ger- 
many into Europe's wealthiest 
power. Today its rarity value 
is increased because every 
new Beetle is imported. Pro- 


duction was transferred to 
Mexico and Brazil years ago. 

Rewe used the motto “eco- 
nomic miracle week” for its 
latest promotion campaign, 
offering discounts on products 
reminding Germans of that 
golden age, such as Mali ta cof- 
fee, MHk& chocolate, Persil 
washing powder as well as the 
Beetle. The 1995 model, in | 
blue, red, white or the ever- 
popular black, the Rewe Bee- 
tle has a 46 horsepower motor 
and catalytic converter, and 
can reach speeds of up to 
88mph. 

“We’ve been astonished by 
the huge success of the Beetle 
sales and we’ve decided to ex- 


tend the offer to November 
23,” said Wolfram Schmuck, 
spo kesm an for Rewe, which Is 
based in Cologne. 

"We’re not a car dealer and 
have no ambitions to become 
one," he added. "The earnings 
from file Beetles will not make 
much impact on profits even if 
we extend the offer. The whole 
thing has just been good ton.” 

With Germany's retail 
trade in the doldrums over the 
past three years, consumers 
tightening belts further due to 
higher ta x es ana insurance 
contributions — and little 
hope for improvement in 1996 
—Rewe can do with this kind 1 
of fun. 


Pulling profits in oil-rich Caucasus 


Patrick Donovan finds a 
home from home in Baku 


I T’S Just past 10pm and Char- 
lie Christmas is serving 
what is probably the only 
decent pint of lager available 
to the entire Caucasus region 
of the former Soviet Union. 

He learnt his trade as land- 
lord of Croydon's Oval Tav- 
ern. But a mental cash regis- 
ter rang when 35-year old Mr 
Christmas flew out to Baku 
last November to act as best 
man at his friend’s wedding in 
Azerbaijan’s capital 
Raising £125,000 in capital 
Mr Christmas has now opened 
bis Lord Nelson pub to a city 
being transformed by the big- - 
gestoll boom since the devel- 
opment iff the North Sea. 

Around 500 Western oil 
workers are based in Baku as 
a consortium of the 12 biggest 
oil companies starts develop- 
ing an offshore field which 
could generate as much as 
$100 billion over the next 30 
years. And as the only English 
pub in this ecologically devas- 
tated city on the Caspian Sea , 
Charlie Christmas is already 
taking about $2,000 (£3 .260) a 


night from beer and pub food. 
Christmas brushes aside the 
problems Involved in getting 
around the byzantine offi cial 
bureaucracy. But you get 
same insight into the govern- 
ment's attitude towards the 
novelty of Western business 
by the presence of a poker- 

faced plain-clothes policeman 
standing by the bar. He is. 
Christmas says, armed and 

there to make sure there is no 

“trouble”. 

Christmas was here first 
But many more entrepreneurs 
will follow. As with every 
frontier region. Baku now has 
apresstog needfor virtually 
every kind of service com- 
pany. Hyatt Regency, which 
recently set up the capital's 

onty business-class hotel, has 
to ship in from the West every- 
1 thing from butter to washing 
i materials because of the lack 

of quality local materials. 

But Western business lead- 
ers warn that there remains a 
significant political risk. Al- 
though President Geidar 
Aliyev is likely to retain 


power in next month’s elec- 
tions, the country recently 
saw a bloody episode of civic 
unrest in Bakrn And it still has 
to resolve its long-running ter- 
ritorial dispute with Armenia, 
although hostilities are cur- 
rently suspended. 

Jeyhoon Mammadbeily, 
deputy general manager of the 
Inprotsx trading and travel 
company, is one of a growing 
number of Azerbaijani na- 
tionals setting up their own 
companies. Mr Mammadbei- 
ly, who was recently spon- 
sored by the British Council 

to take an MBA at Nottingham 
I Trent University, describes 
! the country as being "in a 
period <ff transition. This is j 

characterised by the great 
changes and mainw the busi- 
ness environment very unsta- 
ble. But this market is wide 
open and wanting to be filled." 

Arne Haffisan, Lufthansa’s 
general managerfor the Cau- 
casus, is One of the few expa- 
triate managers prepared to 
speak frankly about the prob- 
lems Of working in Baku. 

Whilst recognising the poten- 
tial, be is frustrated at the 
Aliyev administration’s fail- 
ure to confront its economic 
problems. He says; “I'm really 


angry about this country, it is 
able tofeed itself but doesn’t" 
The Hyatt got a taste of Pres- 
ident Aliyev'S autocratic style 
when it opened in May after 


run-down hotel which had 
previously been owned by the 
Azerbaijan government At 
the ceremony the president 
asked publicly why it was 
called the Hyatt Regency 
when be had named the previ- 
ous hotel the Nakhcbi van. For 
the next few weeks, the Presi- 
dent’s protocol department 
rang the Hyatt every day ask- 
ing them when they were go- 
ing to change their name. 

Hyatt’s general manager In 
Baku, Peter Ric h ards, says the 
tough labour laws present for- 
sign companies with a further 
problem. Hyatt has been con- 
centrating its recruitment on 
the under-30s. paying salaries 
of around $200 a month. For 
every S100. the cost to the em- 
ployer is $137, but the em- 
ployee takes home only $44. 

Yet this least-developed 
region of the former Soviet 
Union has, arguably, the most 
potential. Investment will 
pour in with the oil. And 
Charlie Christmas looks set to 
pull a lot more pints. 
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LARRY ELLIOTT, SARAH RYLE 
and PAULINE SPRINGETT report 
on a government blueprint to 
transform Britain’s infrastructure 
which upset just about everyone 


Private 


money, 


public 
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T HERE'S an old joke 
in Whitehall that 
Kenneth Clarke 
measures the suc- 
cess of his policies 
by how many vested interests 
he upsets. By that yardstick, 
the Private Finance Initiative 
has been a triumph. 

The Chancellor's blueprint 
for improving Britain's woe- 
ful public Infrastructure has 
raised the hackles of the con- 
struction industry, unsettled 
the CBI and been treated with 
extreme suspicion by swathes 
of the public sector. 

The theory is simple. The 
private sector does things bet- 
ter than the public sector, so 
its expertise should be har- 
nessed to provide know-how, 
drive Rnd money to infrastruc- 
ture projects. Government 
m misters say this is exactly 



what is happening. 

Michael Jack, the Financial 


Secretary to the Treasury and 
the man responsible day-to- 
day for the PFI, can reel off a 
list of up nnd running projects 
or contracts which have been 
signed, ranging from the leas- 
ing of 100 new trains for the 
Northern Line, to a brace of 
new prisons, and umpteen 
hospital projects. 

He will announce how close 
the Government is to the 
£i billion target set by the 
Chancellor n year ago. He 
talks of a new National Insur- 


ance Records System worth 
£150 million. He is also count- 
ing "Imminent” contracts for 
prisons at Bridgend and Fa- 
zackerley, worth £150 million, 
road projects worth £400 mil- 
lion, the Docklands Light Rail- 
way Lewisham extension, 
worth £150 million. 

If the £3.6 billion Channel 
Tunnel rail-link project is 
added on, the total approaches 
£4 billion, although that figure 
is somewhat illusory because 
the rail link will only go ahead 
with a large subsidy from the 
Government of at least 
£1.5 billion. 

There are, he says, hun- 
dreds of small health, IT and 
some education-related con- 
tracts underway. It is still 
early days in the education 
sector, but Mr Jaric told a con- 
ference last Thursday that a 
lot could be learned from the 
success of the initiative in the 
health service. 

His partner in PFI promo- 
tion, Douglas Hogg, says that 
there are now 34 new health 
projects coming forward each 
year worth more than £25 mil- 
lion. compared to an average 
of one during each of the pre- 
vious 10 years. 

Some private sector firms 
haveaeised the opportunity 
and become go-betweens for 
private money and public pro- 
jects. Newchurch consultancy 
has nearly fiOG NHS trusts and 


health authorities on Its 
books and is connected with 
contracts for new hospitals in 
Edinburgh, Sheffield and 
South Buckinghamshire. 

But not everybody sees the 
PFI in such a glowing light 
Anybody who has travelled on 
the Eurostar quickly discov- 
ers that the "outmoded" 
French way of financing big 
infrastructure projects from 
state funds means they sweep 
from Paris to Calais on a high- 
speed track at lBOmpb, while 
the innovative British way 
results In a pleasant chug 
through KentatTOmph. Mr 
Jack promises that contracts 
will be signed for the high- 
speed line next spring, butit 
will be early next century be- 
fore the British section of the 
journey is as fast as that in 
northern France. 


F AILURE to deliver on 
the rail link has bred a 
certain cynicism. Ata 
time when Mr Clarke 
is rampaging through White- 
hall demanding cuts in depart- 
mental budgets, the fear Is 
that the Treasury is using the 
PFI as a smokescreen for 
slashing public spending on 
capital projects. 

Education is a case in point 
Further education has pro- 
duced 688 potential projects 
and a few accommodation 
blocks are complete or under 


way, but the Association for 
Colleges says its members are 
auspicious. Its spokeswoman, 
Ngaio Crequer, says: "There is 
this fear that as it gathers . 
apace it will be an excuse for 
the government any govern- 
ment to do lose." 

Doubts are also evident 
among the Government's nat- 
ural supporters in the busi- 
ness community. As Adair 
Turner, the new director-gen- 
eral of tiie CBI sa id earlier 
tills month: "The pressure to 
achieve public expenditure 
cuts is ferocious, the capital 
expenditure budget looks an 
attractive target and the PFI is 
seen as a justification for 
major cuts." 

Almost Mr Turner’s first 
act after arriving at Centre 
Point was to set up atask force 
to investigate the short- 
comings of the PFI. and on 
Thursday night he returned to 
his theme. 

‘'Public capital expenditure 
creates key infrastructure, for 
instance in transport, and 
major cuts in this area could 
set back further a construc- 
tion industry sufltalng al- 
ready from a depressed hous- 
ing market" 

Mr Jack says: "We have reg- 
istered the concern from the 
private sector. The construc- 
tion industry has not been 
backward in coming forward, 
raising the flag and saying, 


We'd like to see more of these 
projects'. There Is no rejection 
of the concept" 

The construction compa- 
nies find themselves caught in 
a cleft stick ovsrthe PFI So 
far it has failed to produce the 
flood of new projects which 
this sector so badly needs. In- 
deed, industry insiders claim * 
there are fewer projects com- 
ing through. But the PFI 
seems hare to stay, whatever 
the political persuasion of the 
next government Which 
means that companies Ignore 
itattheirperlL 

Behind the scenes the criti- 
cisms are blunt but the con- 
tractors faar poking their 
heads above the parapet in case 
they anger the Government 
and Jose out cm contracts. 

Not everyone is pessimistic, 
however. Neville Simms, Tar- 
mac chief executive, believes 

expectations were too high ini- 
tially. *T know people are say- 
ing that not much has been 
delivered, and I have sympa- 
thy with that but time Is the 
principal ally." 

Given time, Mr Simms be- 
lieves tits construction indus- 
try and the Government will 
work more comfortably 
together. But he is also well 
aware that the PFI has im- 
mense problems. 

One of the main headaches 
la the tender system. Under 
the PFI, contractors must 


present tenders bristling with 
detail not normally required 
under normal tendering 
rules. Far instance, a tender 
for a road project under PFI 
would require the construc- 
tion company to include a 
study of likely road usage. 


U NDER non-PFI 

schemes, that type of 
information— 
which is time-con- 
suming and expensive to 
gather— would have been pro- 
vided by the purchaser. Mr 
Simms estimates that Tar- 
mac’s tender for the Birming- 
ham northern relief road cost 
about £2 million. He believes 
the cost would have been less 
than one-tenth of that for a 
non-PFI project 
A more fundamental draw- 
back of the PFI is fending. Hie 
nature ofa PFI project means 
that the construction com- 
pany takes on more risk than 
it used to with a non-PFI pro- 
ject This is because not only 
is it responsible for building, 
say, a hospital but it remains 
responsible when construc- 
tion Is completed. This makes 
it difficult for the construction 
company to estimate future fl- 
nanctelrisks so it is harder to 
raise cash to fund tt Accord- 
ing to John Early, director for 
development at construction 
group Amec: “If, say, you need 
£100 million for a project and 


you've got a guaranteed in- 
come stream Of £80 million, 
then you can sell on the debt of 
that £80 million because there 
is relatively little risk. But the 
exposed £20 million must be 
borne by the capital structure 
of the company." 

Another problem, darkly 
hinted at by industry experts 
and strongly denied by Mr 
Jack, is tiie ignorance of many 
junior government officials 
about how the PFI should op- 
erate. This is partly because 
the idea is relatively new, hut 
tt could also be a wllftil blind- 
ness by people whose jobs may 
be axed should it succeed. 

Yet the real test of the PFFs 
success is if It creates a better 
infrastructure, with more pro- 
jects delivered more effi- 
ciently. On this point, Mr Jack 
is reticent, noting that the 
number of projects cannot be . 
limitless and that only a cer- 
tain number of construction 
Anns have the capacity to 
tackle really big jobs. ! 

However, his view that the 
PFI will not go away is shared 
by most of those in the con- 
struction industry. "There’s 
no chance of the taxpayer 
being able to pay for all tiie 
things w® want to see done," 
said Mr Ru s se ll . “There’s a 
great opportunity here. I don’t 
think we’ve begun to smell the 
excitement of PFI yet But 
noone’s saying it’s easy.” 
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London hails aid 
in fight against 
Victorian legacy 


L ONDON Underground 
makes no secret of Its 
struggle with Govern- 
ment over funding to pay 
for maintenance and mod- 
ernisation of the network, 
which is still Victorian in 
places. 

So the Private Finance 
Initiative is welcomed as a 
means of speeding up pro- 
jects the company and its 


customers feel are overdue. 
The Government highlights 
the purchase of 100 trains 
for the Northern Line as an 
example of the PFI at Its 
best PFZ panel chief execu- 
tive Douglas Hogg said: 
"Without the PFI this 
would not be happening.'* 
Richard Bowker, London 
Underground de velo pment 
manager, said: "PFI is a 


valuable way of filling the 
gap between the grant and 
what we need. We could 
have purchased the trains 
without it — but not this 
year, because the demand 
on funds is considerable." 

The £400 million contract 
for the trains was signed In 
April, a year after It was 
first put out to tender. The 
winner, GEC-Alsthom of 


Birmingham, will design, 
build and finance the trains 
as well as maintaining them 
when London Underground 
leases them back. 

London Underground is 
so pleased with this con- 
tract that it is consulting; on 
two new PFI projects con- 
cerning Its power genera- 
tors and the ticketing sys- 
tem for trains and hoses. 


The scheme to improve elec- 
tricity generation for the 
network has already at- 
tracted interest from more 
than 70 companies. 

Mr Bowker says; "The 
good thing about PFI is we 
don't say how we want the 
project done. We specify 
what we need and then we 
let tiie private sector pro- 
vide the solutions." 


T HE Private Finance 
Initiative will do many 

things — but one thing 
it will not do, the Govern- 
ment insists, is damage ex- 
isting public funding. 

Yet in housing— which 
pioneered a PFI-atyle ap- 
proach in the 1980s— the 
figures are alarming. 

Housing associations bid 
for fonds from the Housing 
Association Grant (HAG) 
and raise the rest on the 
markets. In 1991-92 the 
HAG represented 
£2.8 billion <77 per cent of 
tiie associations’ total bud- 
get), but fell to £1.2 billion 
<58 per cent) this year. The 
grant Is held steady for 
1996-97, but associations 
are disillusioned. 

The National Federation ■ 
of Housing Associations 
reports new housing starts 
at their lowest levels since 
1945. Chief executive Jim 
Coulter says: “Government 
Intended housing associa- 
tion activity to replace local 
authority work, but since 
1988 we haven’t even 
matched the continuing . 
loss of rented stock. " 

Mr Coulter estimates that 
a maximum of 55,000 rented 
homes will become avail- 
able this year and only 
58,000 next year — against 
government estimates of 
60,000 to 100,000 extra 
units needed each year. 
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T HE reason young 

people don’t like politi- 
cians. we are contin- 
ually told, is that tiie politi- 
cal system does not 
recognise their Indisput- 
ably altruistic and cuddly 
concerns — animals, the en- 
vironment and so on. 

The truth Is probably 
more sobering. Economic 
self-interest Is usually the 
motivating force behind po- 
litical support, or the lack 
of it. Young men and women 
are no exception. They 
reckon, with some cause, 
that the economy is being 
run for the wrinklies. 

Take housing and Infla- 
tion. Everyone knows how 
the property market 
crashed after the 188Dfi bub- 
ble burst. Fewer realise 
that the victims of the boom 
and bust were mostly the 
young. This is why people in 
their twenties can get angry 
when older people swap 
tales of how they bought 


their home for £50,000 and 
are now selling for £150,000 
in order to buy an even 
nicer castle. 

When house prices were 
soaring, it was naturally 
those who already owned 
property that raked In the 
cash. The boom represented 
a massive transfer of wealth 
from the young to the old. 
explains Rob Thomas, hous- 
ing expert at UBS. People 
trading down in the market 
—such as retired people 
moving into smaller or 
retirement homes — ware 
quids In. Meanwhile, those 
trading up, especially first- 
time buyers, paid over the 
odds for houses they subse- 
quently got stuck In. 

"We weren’t getting any 
wealthier, we simply 
shifted money from one end 
of the market to the other,” 
said Mr Thomas. As a 
result, the weight of nega- 
tive equity rests extremely 
unevenly — 72 per cent of It 
Is accounted for by first- 
time buyers who bought 
since 1987, mostly in their 
twenties and thirties. 

Especially hard hit are 
those who rushed into 
studio or one-bedroom flats 
to get on the escalator, just 
before It jolted into reverse. 
The bottom end of the mar- 
I ket is where the mice foils 
j have been most severe. 

In 1988, more than a third 
I offirst-thne buyers were 
, aged between 18 and 24. By 


1993, many burnt fingers 
later, the proportion was 
back down to a quarter. 

All this means that young 
adults would desperately 
like some inflation. First to 
jack op the valneoftheir 
homes, which are nooses 
round their necks. Govern- 
ment comments about how 
the bousing market 
s hould n ’t be ar tific ial ly 
stimulated In the long-term 
interest of the economy, 
and all that, don’t win many 
young friends. And when 
the major parties seem to be 
playing the we’ re-tougher- 
on-lnflation-than-you-are 
game, small wonder young 
people give up altogether. 

The second reason a bit of 
inflation would come in 
handy is the effect an pay. 
Low wage-inflation means 
that tomorrow’s pay packet 
won’t necessarily make 
today’s house look laugh- 
ably cheap. So, no trading 
up along this route either. 

The chronologically-chal- 
lenged don’t like inflation. 
Much of their livelihood is 
not infiatian-prodf— in- 
come from investments, 
pension fonds and so on. 

As Steve Wilcox, aUni- 
versity of Cardiff housing 
expert, says: "There Is now 
an age difference in terms of 
attitudes to Inflation," 

But with the prevailing 
cross-party consensus, the 
older generation is likely to 
keep getting its way. 
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Solution No. 7988 


Across 

1 Self-effacing (6) 

4 Sloping type (6) 

9 Rider's footplece (7) 

10 Concur (5) 

1 1 Light weight snow 

leopard (5) 

1 8 Tyrannise (7) 

13 Stamp collector (11) 

18 Amid (7) 

20 Zest (5) 

22 Anaesthetic (5) 

23 Double (3-4) 

24 Tie up (6) ■ 

25 Drawing (6) 



V. 


Down 

1 Charm (6} 

2 Condescend (5) 

3 Dreamlike (?) 

B Vagrant (5) 

6 Bounty (7) 

7 Fold (6) 

8 Chance (11) 


14 Axe (7) 

IB Ship's official record (7) 

1 B Aim to express disap- 

proval (8) 

1 7 Elephant seat (6) 

19 Weird (5) 

21 Brief electricity failure 

(5) 
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